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PKEFACE. 



The Sermons contained in this Volume were written, 
with but one exception, for the Parish Churches of 
St Mary, Dublin, and St Anne, Belfast; in the former 
of which parishes I was for some years curate, and in 
the latter assistant preacher. They are now published, 
chiefly in consequence of several members of those con- 
gregations wishing to be enabled to read what they had 
heard. That they may be of some use, especially in the 
department of Scripture interpretation from the pulpit, 
must be my first wish and prayer : my second is, that 
they may remind some of those once committed to my 
spiritual charge of their former pastor and teacher. 

I must apologize for the long delay which has taken 
place in the publication of the Volume. It has been 
due, partly to ill-health, and partly to other and engross- 
ing occupation. 

C. P. R. 

Belfast, . 
^n728lA,1855. 
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SERMON I. 

ON THE lord's PRAYER. 

St Matth. vi. 9. 

" After this manner therefore fray ye : Our Father which art 
in heaven, Hallowed be thy name" 

I PURPOSE this morning briefly to consider the 
meaning, expressed and implied, of the commencing 
portion of the Lord's Prayer: and may He who has 
taught us thus to pray, enable me so to explain and 
enforce his words, that in using them hereafter, you may 
more than ever "pray not only with the Spirit, but 
with the understanding alsoi!'^ 

The first thing that strikes the reflective mind in 
the Lord's Prayer is the fact, that, although it is 
evidently addressed to God, the name of Grod does not 
once occur in it. Now this &ct is of extreme signifi- 
cance. In the consideration of the Deity, whether as 
he is in himself, or as he is in his general relation to the 
Universe, there is, in effect, something chilling and re- 
pellent. As he is in himself — in his own essence, how 
does the single thought of his unoriginated being, without 

1 1 Cor. xiy. 16. 
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heginning as without end, seem to have overwhelmed 
one of the greatest minds that ever was created ! " Be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth 
and the world were formed, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God ^ !'' — Thie one fact, that there 
was no time when God was not, that millions upon 
millions of future ages in infinite succession cannot be 
said to add to the duration of his dateless existence ; — 
this one fact is quite enough to prostrate the strongest 
intellect, and to make us feel as though between us and 
the Deity there was indeed '' a great gulf fixed,^^ a gulf 
for ever impassable. And if, on the other hand, we turn 
from the consideration of God as he is in himself, if, 
flying from the overpowering idea of his timeless — change- 
less — self-originated — self-existent — self-sufficing Being, 
we take refuge in considering him as the great Creator of 
a}l we see and feel and know ; — " when we consider the 
heavens, the work of his hands, the moon and the stars 
which he hath ordained ^,'' how are we lost in astonish- 
ment at the immensity of the scene that we behold! 
And if we then reflect that the scene, immense as it is, 
which is disclosed to the naked eye, is but a mere 
fraction of that which opens on the gaze of the astro- 
nomer armed with those instruments which modern 
science hath devised; that where the unassisted gaze 

1 Ps. xc. 2. This Psalm even recent German commenta- 
tors, e. g. Ewald, think not improbably attributed to Moses, 
"the man of God." 

a Ps. viii. 3. 
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beholds a mere sheet of indistinguishable light, the 
telescope reveals thousands and tens of thousands and 
millions of stars — each star a sun — withdrawn to such 
utterly inconceivable distances from us as to appear 
crowded, though in reality separated by the most enor- 
mous vacuities of space between ; and if we then grasp 
the astounding thought that even all this is probably 
but a mere infinitesimal portion of the universe, for that 
as space is by its very nature infinite, so there is every 
reason to believe that the creation which occupies space 
is likewise infinite, so that were we transported to the 
extremest verge of the most distant star which the 
most powerful telescope has ever yet discovered — ^to a 
distance from this earth of which numbers give not the 
faintest idea — we should in all probability there again 
behold beyond us still a scene equally vast, equally 
illimitable with that which here is vaulted over us : — if 
we thtts " consider the heavens the work of His hands,**' 
how can we help exclaiming, under the most crushing 
sense of our own utter insignificance, "Lord, what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that thou visitest him V 

And these feelings, as they are natural, so they may 
at times be most useful, to give us as it were a measure 
of God's greatness, and to make us sensible of the in- 
effable absurdity of man's pride. What ! we proud ! 
when this earth and all that it contains is but a mere 
speck, a mere grain of dust, in the universe ! we proud ! 
when nothing less than omniscience is required in our 

B2 
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Creator barely not to overlook us! But pride is not 
the distinguishing characteristic of those whom the Sa- 
viour teaches how to pray : and therefore his greatness 
is not the distinguishing attribute on which he would 
fix our contemplations in addressing God. From the 
introduction to the sermon on the Mount, in which 
this prayer first occurs, we learn that the whole of that 
discourse was primarily and properly addressed to his 
disciples, though doubtless it was also listened to by 
the mixed multitudes whom the fame of the Saviour's 
teaching and miracles had gathered round him. And 
this observation furnishes a clue to the whole character 
of that discourse: exhibiting it, not as a proclamation 
of the Gospel-kingdom to those who had never before 
heard of it, but as an explanation of its principles and 
laws designed for the benefit of those who had already 
vowed allegiance to it. Accordingly, the very words 
with which our Lord introduces his prayer, more espe- 
cially when taken in connexion with the previous passage, 
prove him to be prescribing this form particularly to his 
disciples. "After this manner, therefore, pray y^,'' not 
like the hypocrites (ver. 6), amongst God's covenant 
people, who know God so little as to imagine that his 
eye is not keen enough to penetrate the true motives 
of their ostentatious piety: not hke the heathen (ver. 7), 
who with a more excusable ignorance fancy they shall 
be heard for their much speaking : such persons can- 
not address God acceptably, since they either know Him 
not at all, or shrink not from blaspheming Him. But 
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ye, whose singleness of eye hath discerned in the obscure 
and humble Nazarene God's messenger, and whose single- 
Bess of purpose hath induced you to leave your worldly 
all to follow me, ye, whose sincerity of searching after 
truth hath evinced itself in the unreservedness of your 
submission to it when once found, after this manner 
pray ye, when ye would approach that great Being whose 
awful majesty delights in condescending to the meek 
and lowly : address him not by any of the titles of his 
infinite greatness ; weary him not by a vain enumeration 
of those attributes which transcend all mortal thought 
to conceive, all mortal utterance to express: but call 
him by that name which at once expresses the deepest 
reverence, and the deepest tenderness, " Our Father. ^^ 

And, O my brethren! what inef&ble comfort is there 
not in the thought that the awful, the incomprehensible 
Being whose we are, and in whose hand are all our ways, 
is not merely our Creator, but our Father ! that we are 
not merely allowed, but expressly directed not only to 
consider but to call him so; nay, that we are taught 
by the Bedeemer to call him only so ; to sink as it were 
his divinity in his paternity; to forget that he is the 
Almighty, and remember only that he is the All-merciful; 
or, if not to forget " his eternal power and Godhead,^^ 
yet to remember it only as lending efficacy to all those 
ideas of love which the name of " Father^' comprehends t 
only as investing with omnipotence all the watchful care, 
all the anxious forethought, all the spontaneously welling 
up and inextinguishable affection denoted by the parental 
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name ! What was the first thought that occurred to the 
Prodigal in his utmost misery i It was the recollection 
of his Father''s house. What was the first thought 
that animated his fainting spirit, and invigorated him for 
the toilsome journey back to that home he had once been 
fio eager to abandon! It was the recollection of his 
Father^s love: "I will arise and go to my Father i.'' 
Though I have sinned against heaven and before him, 
and am not worthy to be called his son, yet I know his 
inexhaustible affection ; I know he will not spurn the 
returning penitent from his door. And greater than even 
his expectations was the reality of his Fathers love. For 
when he was yet a great way off, his Father knew him, 
in spite of all the change that rags and famine and the 
weary journey must have made in his appearance, and 
ran and fell upon his neck and kissed him ! And when 
we recollect that this exquisite picture of eagerly accepted 
penitence was drawn for the express purpose of encou- 
raging us in every possible extremity to consider ihe 
Holy One whom our sins have outraged as still the 
Father, waiting with outstretched arms to embrace us if 
we will but return — Oh ! cold indeed must be our hearts 
if they do not glow with gratitude to that Saviour who 
has thus condescended to illustrate the prayer which he 
prescribes, and to shew how much he means when he 
teaches us, when we pray to say, " Our Father !^^ 

But these considerations by no means exhaust the 
meaning of the title by which we are taught to address 
I Luke XT. IB, 
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our God. We might, for any thing that has been hither- 
to advanced, consider it a mere title, prescribed indeed 
for the purpose of intimating God'^s love, and of en- 
couraging our hearts to rise to him with corresponding 
feelings of affection, but yet denoting not a real, but only 
an ideal paternity: friendship, but not actual relation- 
ship. This view would, however, fall far short of the 
whole blessed truth involved in the address ''Our Fa- 
ther.^ Indeed, the single circumstance that He who 
taught his disciples thus to pray is '' the truth itself,^^ as 
he emphatically tells us^ should of itself lead us to con- 
clude, that in addressing God as our Father, we are using 
no mere complimentary title of encouragement. Accord- 
ingly» St John in the first chapter of his Gospel, at the 
twelfth verse, expressly declares that ''as many as re- 
ceived the Incarnate Word, to them he gave power to 
become the sons of God, even to them which believe on 
his Name ;^^ and then proceeds in the thirteenth verse to 
describe as follows the nature of this Sonship : " Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God f ' i. e. by a spiritual, as 
contradistinguished from a carnal, but by no means from 
a real, generation. And lest we should suppose this 
language to be merely figurative, the same evangelist has 
taken care in his third chapter to record the memorable 
conversation with Nicodemus, wherein our Lord declares, 
"Except a man be bom again,^' or, "be bom from 
above V' "of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
^ John ziv. 6. ^ &v«o6€v* 
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intd the kingdom of God :^^ and in order to prevent all 
possibility of mistaking his meaning, and supposing him 
to speak only metaphorically, adds, (v. 6), *' That which 
is bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the 
Spirit is spirit f ^ thus plainly ascribing the same reality 
to the spiritual birth whereby his disciples become the 
sons of God, as to the natural birth whereby they are the 
descendants of Adam. And agreeably to this declara- 
tion of the Saviour, St Peter ^ does not hesitate to assert 
that the " exceeding great and precious promises'*' which 
liave been given unto us, extend to the communicating 
an actual ^^ participaiion of the divine nature ^ We per- 
ceive then that when our Lord directs his disciples to 
address God as their Father, he inculcates no term of 
mere affection, no style of mere grateful effiision : an 
actual relationship exists between us and the Almighty 
by virtue of the mysterious operations of his Spirit, 
whereby he is not merely our Creator and Preserver, as 
he is the Creator and Preserver of all things, but our 
Father in a real and most proper sense. A new and 
divine principle is implanted in those that are bom again 
by the agency of the Spirit acting through the appointed 
•means ; a principle of life and immortality, imperishable 
i)ecause divine. Brethren, I would fain raise your minds 
to the full realization of this stupendous fact: a fact 
which, though it be at the very root of our most holy 
faith, is yet too generally explained away, if not abso- 
lutely denied. Thus how often do we not hear that 
1 2 Pet. i. 4. . 
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change which, in the language of our Lord and his apo- 
stles, is called *'a new creation i,^^ '^a passing from death 
unto life^f' how often, I say, do we not hear this change 
Bpoken of as though it were but a change of disposition 
. and principles, similar in kind, and not at all superior in 
'degree, to that which often renders one who has been 
-wasteful in his youth a miser in old age. But these semi- 
infidel notions, unhappily, alas ! entertained by many who 
would shrink with horror from the imputation of infidelity, 
must give way before a more serious and critical exami- 
nation of God^s word ; the whole tenor of its language 
contravenes them. Let us not forget that we are ex- 
pressly told that ^'fiesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God^ f ' that the being i. e. which we receive 
by natural descent cannot partake of life and immor- 
tality : that if therefore '^ Christ hath brought life and 
unmortality to light*,"' it cannot be merely by teUing us 
that we are inmiortal, but by rendering us so. And this 
indeed we are expressly taught by Him in the discourse 
Tecorded in the sixth chapter of St John : the whole pur- 
port of which is to inform us what are the means of sup- 
porting that divine life, the first communication of which 
He describes in his conversation with Nicodemus. For 
BS in that conversation He tells the Jewish ruler that, 
^* except a man be born again of water and of the Spirit, 
^he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,"" as being de- 

1 2 Cor. V. 17 ; Gal. vi. 15. « John v. 24. 

8 1 Cor. XT. 60. 4 2 Tim. I 10. 
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Btitute of that spiritual nature which alone can live for 
ever ; and then takes care to provide against being sup- 
posed to use merely figurative language in speaking of 
this new spiritual birth by declaring that " What is bom 
pf the spirit is spirit/^ just as really and truly as '^ what 
is bom of the flesh is flesh ;^^ even so in the sixth chap- 
ter of St John, he tells the people whom he has pre- 
pared by an appropriate miracle to listen to his words 
with due submission, that, '^ except they eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink his blood, they have no life in 
them^^ (v. 53) : that '^ his flesh is meat indeed, and his 
blood is drink indeed^' (v. 55) : and that '' as the living 
Father hath sent Him, and He lives by the Father, even 
80 he that eateth Him, even he shall live by Him"*' (v. 
57) : thus distinctly affirming 4;hat the support of the 
spiritual life of his true followers depends upon the Sdh 
of God as really and truly as the Son of God himself de- 
pends upon the Father in the mysterious relations of the 
Godhead: whilst the preceding words in which he de- 
clares that this support of their life is given by eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man, point 
to his human nature, purified and exalted by being taken 
into the divine, as the basis of our spiritual life and its 
perpetual supply. And hence the importance of the fact, 
that Jesus Christ is not merely the Son of God, but 
also the Son of Man ; '^ the second Adam,^^ the repre*- 
sentative of the whole family of the redeemed, and the 
very fountain of their Being, For we must recollect that 
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in that perfect state which is God^s perfect kingdom, we 
ore not intended to be '^ unclothed,^^ but '' clothed upon^;^ 
we are not to be disembodied spirits, but spirits arrayed 
in spiritual bodies. And thus all who truly believe in 
Christ, and who, having been bom again of water and 
of the Spirit, do maintain that spiritual life by eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man, all such 
are, not figuratively and metaphorically, but really and 
truly, his brethren ; born of the same Spirit, by which 
he was incarnate in the virgin^s womb, and partaking of 
the same undying humanity with which he is invested 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high : and hence it 
is declared in the Epistle to the Hebrews^, that *' both he 
that sanctifieth, and they that are sanctified, are all of 
one 3: for which cause he is not ashamed to call them bre- 
thren f ^ to call them so, observe, not only in consequence 
of his partaking with them in the human nature derived 
from the substance of his mother, but also in consequence 
of their partaking with him in the divine nature derived 
from the substance of his Father: brethren therefore 
indeed, in all the fulness of the term. These passages 
shew how much is imported by the address with which 
Christ teaches his disciples to approach their God : prov- 
ing that when he bids us say, " Our Father which art 
in heaven,^' he inculcates no merely figurative language, 
which might flatter our feelings with the semblance of 
a relationship in which is no reality ; but expresses that 
very relationship which does actually subsist between God 
1 2 Cor. V. 2—4. « Heb. iL 11. « *f Ms. 
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and every human being in whom dwells Christ " the hope 
of glory .'^ For by being truly and literally the brethren 
of Christ, we are truly and literally the Sons of God. 

Oh let these considerations at once cheer and solem- 
nize our minds when we pray to our Creator in the words 
prescribed by our Redeemer; let the magnitude of the 
privilege we claim, as often as we repeat the well-known 
form, arouse us on the one hand to a sense of the fearful 
mockery of using that form, if we are not indeed God'^s 
children by a living union with his dear Son : whilst on 
the other hand, if we are conscious of but one spark of 
faith and love, let this privilege encourage us, in spite of 
every infirmity, of every neglect, of every former back- 
sliding, to draw near with boldness to what we are 
assured is a Throne of Grace, because He that sitteth 
thereon is in the highest and most proper sense '^ Our 
Father." 

Having thus attempted to elucidate the opening ad- 
dress, let us now proceed to the first petition of the 
Lord's Prayer, " Hallowed be thy Name."' 

In order to understand this fully, it is essential that 
you should be aware of the meaning of the term Name, 
in almost every passage of Holy Writ, wherein it is used 
with reference to God or Christ. With us a name is 
simply a word or set of words, the original meaning of 
which, generally forgotten, has nothing to do with its 
use ; and by which we denote an individual for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing him from others. But in the lanr 
guage of the Hebrew Scriptures, names are supposed not 
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merely to denote, but to describe: they are not mere 
arbitrary signs of person, but descriptions of character. 
Hence it is that the inspired narrative lays so much 
stress on Adam'^s giving names to all the creatures which 
God brought to him to see what he would call them, and 
on the names he then gave being adopted and thereby 
ratified : because his naming them at first sight was an 
evidence of the perfection of his powers ; a proof of the 
intuitive sagacity with which at a glance he discovered 
their most striking characteristics, and of the command 
of language with which he expressed those characteristics 
in appropriate terms. And thus the names of most emi- 
nent men throughout the Old Testament, as you are 
aware, do in effect succinctly describe some prominent 
feature of their character and circumstances. To take 
the patriarchs for instance : the name of Abraham was 
given him, we are told, by God himself, to signify the 
multitude of his posterity^; the name of Isaac, which 
denotes laughter, was given for the purpose of alluding 
to and perpetuating the remembrance of that laugh of 
incredulity on Sarah's part, which God by fulfilling his 
marvellous promise, afterwards turned into a laugh of 
joy^; the name of Jacob means a supplanter, thus gra- 
phically representing the unfairness with which, on several 
occasions, he gained advantages over others^. Nor is 
this usage confined to those early times : descending to a 
iar later age, we find in the name of David, which means 

1 Gen. xvii. 5. 2 Gen. xriii. 12, and xxi. 6. 

* Gen. xxvii. 36. 
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" the beloved,'^ an admirable characteristic of the promi- 
nent featmre of the life of the man whom Jonathan loved, 
with a love exceeding that of women, in spite of all his 
father could say to incense him against his rival ^ ; whom 
his own tribe clung to with obstinate fidelity throughout 
the most terrible reverses^, and who, above all, was the 
man after God'*s own heart, in spite of numerous and 
deadly sins, because his piety was throughout genuine, 
and his repentance thorough and sincere ; whilst again, 
the name Solomon, which means, *^the peaceful,^' con- 
veys in one word that trait of his character and life which 
renders him peculiarly emblematic of Him who is empha- 
tically styled " the Prince of Peace.'' These examples, 
which might easily be multiplied indefinitely, will suffice 
to explain the peculiar importance attached to names in 
Holy Writ ; and prepare us to expect that when we hear 
of the name of God, we are not to consider it a mere 
sign by which to denote him, but as a description of his 
nature, or a disclosure of his relation to ourselves. And 
though the actual names which the Almighty bears in 
Holy Writ are thus descriptive of his nature, the name 
Jehova denoting the self-existent eternal being, whose 
very essence is life, whilst the name Elohim means the 
object of highest reverence ; yet we should unduly narrow 
the application of the word *'name'' with reference to 
Gk)d, if we supposed it to be confined to any one or all of 
these particular descriptive signs. ^' The name of God '' 
is, in fact, in Scriptural usage, a compendious term denot- 
1 1 Sam. XX. 80. ^2 Sam. zx. 2. 
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iDg all we know of God by revelation ; in other words, 
^*ihe name of Qod^ means ^'God in so far as he is 
revealed to us.^' This definition explains at once a multi- 
tude of texts. Thus when we hear of the patriarchs at 
each stage of their wanderings '^ calling on the name of 
the Lord,^ we are thereby to understand that they 
invoked God, not as the abstract Deity, not as the first 
great though unknown cause of all things, (as the light of 
nature might exhibit him;) but as their God, who had 
been pleased to reveal himself to them, to enter into 
certain relations with them, and to discover to them his 
Holy Will. And hence the stress laid by the prophet 
Joel, as quoted by St Peter (Acts ii. 21), on men's 
calling on the name of the Lord, and the assurance that 
as many as did so should be saved in that great and 
terrible day ; inasmuch as by doing so, they would testify 
their faith, not only in the God of natural, but in the 
God of revealed religion; and would declare their reliance 
on the promises which in that Revelation he had given 
them. Hence too the importance attributed by the same 
Apostle to the name of Jesus when he declared to the 
angry Sanhedrim (Acts iv. 12), ''that in no other name 
is there salvation: for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved i*^ 
the name of Jesus here, as you perceive, plainly denoting 
not the mere word Jesus, but that revelation of God 
which is included in the person and in the work of Jesus. 
Hence also, when St Paul declares (Phil. ii. 9), that Gk>d 
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*^hath exalted Jesus, and given him that name/^ (for so it 
ought undoubtedly to be translated ^) ^^ that name which 
is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth,^^ we gather assuredly that he 
means nothing less than that God hath revealed his Son, 
the Man Christ Jesus, as invested with all the perfections 
of divinity, equal to the Father as touching his Godhead, 
and equally entitled to every sentiment and every mark 
of worship; *'so that,^' as he proceeds, "every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord,^' Lord Jehova, 
« to the glory of God the Father.'' 

These instances, besides being in themselves impor*- 
tant, may enable us more fully to conceive the meaning 
of the petition " Hallowed be Thy name.'' They shew 
that far more than mere external deference to the Name 
of God is intended to be petitioned for ; far more than 
any mere avoidance of profanity or blasphemy or perjury; 
outward decency or inward respect is but at the thresh- 
hold of this petition. To " hallow God's name," implies 
nothing less than to reverence God as he has revealed 
himself to us, and to act on every occasion of life accord- 
ingly. And as, to go no farther than this very prayer, 
He hath been pleased to reveal himself to us by His 
blessed Son, as *' Our Father which is in heaven," Our 
Father not merely in name but in nature, not merely in 
affection but in relation, — in order duly to hallow Him in 
this His revealed parental character, we must love and 
1 See note at end of SermoD. 
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reverence and obey and trust Him as duteous children 
would love and reverence and obey and trust an earthly 
parent all whose acts they knew were dictated by affection 
and intended for their benefit : but in far higher degree 
than any earthly parent can be loved and reverenced, 
inasmuch as our heavenly Father's love to us infinitely 
transcends the possible affection of any earthly parent, 
whilst His acts are all directed by unerring wisdom to 
our real and not merely to our apparent good. God 
loves us indeed with all the energy of Deity — with an 
omnipotence of love : the very uttermost sacrifice He 
volunteered to make that He might rescue us from the 
necessities of His absolute justice : for this world, sunk as 
it was in sin, corrupt and abominable as it was in the 
sight of Him who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
He yet so loved as to give his only-begotten Son, to the 
end that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting iife^ This, brethren, is the name of 
God we petition may be hallowed : — God revealed to us as 
our Father and our Saviour ; God who hath given us 
His own Son as a pledge that with Him he will truly 
give us all things ; God who hath declared by His holy 
Apostle Paul, that if we but love him sincerely, however 
imperfectly, all things shall work together for our good 2 ; 
God who thus announces that all the resources of bound- 
less power, directed by unfailing wisdom, are continually 
employed in controlling the complex system of this 

1 John iii. 16. * Rom. yiii. 28. 

c 
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world^s government) throughout all the ramifications of 
apparent chance, and of the perverse designs of the 
unprincipled and ungodly, so as best to further the ever* 
lasting happiness of those who lay hold on the Redemp- 
tion provided for them ; — insomuch that if we will but 
hallow his name by believing his promises, and returning 
in some degree His unutterable love, we may with the 
most triumphant confidence exclaim, ''All things are 
ours ; whether life or death, things present or things to 
come: all things are ours, and we are Ghrist'^s, and 
Christ is God^si !^' 

One word permit me in conclusion. The first thought 
the Lord''s Prayer suggests is, the love of God to us — 
" Our Father.**' The first petition it ofiers is for grace 
that we may know and feel and reciprocate that love — 
" Hallowed be thy Name.**' Without the conviction that 
God does indeed love us, we cannot pray hopefully ; with- 
out the predominating wish to love him in return, we 
cannot pray acceptably. Our first desire, if we really be 
God's dear children, will be for God himself; and all the 
changes and chances of this mortal life, all the vicissitudes 
of health and sickness, wealth and want, all our domestic 
afflictions and all the more painful trials of which our 
intercourse with our fellow-men is so lamentably fertile, — 
all these things are designed to lead us to our highest 
good; to the only support that can never fail, the only 
friend who never can betray; and to make us join 
1 1 Cor. iii. 21—23. 
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with the sober fervency of deep conviction in the ejacula- 
tion of the Psaknist ; ^^ Lord, whom have I in heaven but 
Thee ! and there is none on earth I desire like unto 
Theei!^' 

1 Psal. IxxiiL 25. 



Note. 

ExapicfOTO avT^ Upofia t6 vnip nay Spofia, The t6 ia this 
passage is plainly resumptiye, and therefore requires the definite 
article to be understood before Hvofia : where indeed some MSS. 
have it expressed ; probably from the transcribers feeling that 
it is necessary to complete the sense. To enable the merely 
English reader to understand this, the passage as it runs in the 
best MSS. without the definite article before ouofia, may be thus 
most literally translated : " Gave him (a) name, the one (i. e.) 
above every name f which is plainly equivalent to, ** Gave him 
that name which is above every name." 

It is plain that the name thus definitely spoken of in the 
9th verse, is referred to again as the name by which Jesus 
Christ is confessed in the llth verse, viz. Kvpios; so that thus 
the word Kvpios in v. 11 is confined to its usage in the Septua- 
gint to express ^^1^^, the word invariably used by the Jews in 
speaking, instead of the ineffable mn^, the true pronunciation 
of which last is therefore unknown, as the vowels written with 
it are not its own, but those either of "^TIV^ or D'^ilW. 

This is but one of a number of cases in which more accurate 
knowledge of Greek syntax, than was possessed by the transla- 
tors of our Authorized Version, detects or brings out more clearly 
some assertion of the Divinity of our Blessed Lord. 
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SERMON 11. 



St Matth. yi. 10. 



** Thy kingdom comet Thy unll be done in earth <u it is in 
heaven.*' 

On the last occasion on which I addressed you, I 
endeavoured to explain the opening words and first peti- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer. I called your attention to the 
fact, that though it is evidently addressed to God, the 
name of God is not once mentioned in that prayer : and 
I attempted to shew the deep significance of this remark- 
able suppression of his name, and to unfold the full mean- 
ing of that endearing title which is substituted for it : as 
not merely importing the afiection of the Deity towards 
mankind in general, but describing his true and very rela- 
tionship with those amongst mankind who are in Christ. 
And after thus exhibiting the real magnitude of the pri- 
vilege we are instructed to assert as often as we pray to 
our Maker in the words of our Redeemer, I proceeded to 
examine the first petition. And here, considering that in 
scripture phraseology the name of God denotes God in so 
far as he is revealed to us, and recollecting that in this 
very prayer he is specially revealed to us as our Father, 
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we perceived that the words " Hallowed be Thy Name"** 
do specially and most appropriately beseech God that he 
would incline our hearts to love and venerate him with 
affection the same in kind as that we should bestow upon 
an earthly parent, though infinitely higher in degree : the 
same in kind, because God stands in the same relation- 
ship to the Christian which exists between an earthly pa- 
rent and his child : infinitely higher in degree, inasmuch 
as the love we are called on to reciprocate infinitely tran- 
scends the possible affection of any earthly parent, whilst 
it wields all the resources of Divinity for the accomplish- 
tnent of its beneficent designs. 

On the present occasion we purpose contemplating as 
briefly as the nature of the subject will permit, the second 
and third petitions of this prayer : between which and the 
first there is an easy and evident connexion. Few ideas 
are in fact more nearly cognate than the ideas of filial 
affection and dutiful obedience: so closely indeed are they 
connected that it is impossible to conceive the former to 
exist where we do not find the latter : and hence the ex- 
pressions which denote them are often interchanged : filial 
Jove is continually called by the name of duty ; whilst on 
the other hand the dutiful obedience of a good citizen to 
his country and its laws is constantly expressed by all the 
epithets of filial affection. Such at least is the phrase- 
ology which the masculine sense of our ancestors did not 
disdain to use in times when words expressive of love and 
tenderness were employed with a less sentimental profu- 
sion than at present. Keeping then this natural conjunc- 
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tion of the ideas of lave and duty before the mind, we see 
that nothing can more naturally follow a petition that 
God may be hwdaa a Father than a petition that he may 
be obeyed as a Sovereign : and in this case the sequence is 
peculiarly appropriate : God being indeed the only Sove- 
reign to whom belongs in all its truth that title which 
flattery has bestowed on so many earthly potentates — ^the 
title of Father of his people. Again how naturally and 
how beautifully does the petition ^' Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven"^ evolve itself out of the prayer 
*^ Thy kingdom come ;''^ specifying as it does the quality 
and the degree of the obedience to God'^s will which is 
imported in the full arrival of his kingdom, and describ* 
ing it as an obedience, not forced but free^ not imper* 
feet but entire^ not partial but universal: an obedience 
such as the angels yield through every moment of theur 
existence, and in yielding which they attain the utmost 
development of all their powers, and find the supreme 
felicity of their whole being: an obedience the very 
direction to pray for whose extension over earth as it 
now prevails in heaven, does virtually promise that it shall 
ultimately unite in one glorious harmony of will and deed 
all creatures here below and all the blessed choirs above ! 
But this sketch of the general connexion which ob- 
tains between the first three petitions of the Lord'^s 
Prayer by no means exhausts their meaning : in order to 
comprehend the full force of the words " Thy kingdom 
come. Thy yn\l be done in earth as it is in heaven,^^ we 
must more closely investigate the nature of God's king- 
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dom. And this we may best do, by first examining the 
phrase " God's kingdom"' in itself, and by then comparing 
the result with some of the chief passages in holy writ 
where that kingdom is either directly or by impUcation 
spoken of. And this process may serve, I trust, not 
merely to elucidate my text, but also to harmonize some 
statements of God's Word, whose apparent conflict has 
for ages caused dissension in the Christian Church. May 
He who hath promised that He will be with his ambassa- 
dors alway even unto the end of the world, to aid them in 
expounding and enforcing whatever He hath taught and 
commanded, may He enable me to speak agreeably to 
the oracles of God, and you to hear with that reverence 
which the oracles of God enounced by the humblest of his 
ambassadors demand ! 

First then we cannot but suppose that a phrase which 
so repeatedly recurs in Scripture as the "kingdom of God" 
has been carefully selected as the best fitted to represent 
that which it is chosen to express. Whatever therefore 
is absolutely essential to the idea of a kingdom when the 
word is applied to earthly things, we must conceive to be 
conveyed by it also when it is applied to heavenly things : 
since otherwise its application to the latter would be 
purely arbitrary, and would be calculated not to elucidate, 
but to perplex. A kingdom then being a particular kind 
of government, whatever obtains of government in the 
abstract must likewise obtain of kingly government in 
particular. Now a very little consideration will suffice to 
shew that government is an organized system whereby 
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men are made to act and react on each other for the at- 
tamment of some good beyond the mere perpetuatmg of 
itself. What that good is which human government is 
intended to efifect is another and a difficult question, to 
which various answers have been given : but whether we 
suppose it to be the ^^ preserving of the people committed 
to its charge in wealth, peace, and godliness,"'' as the com- 
pilers of our Prayer Book undoubtedly considered it^, or 
whether we rather incline to that lower view which has 
lately become popular, and which regards the preservation 
of life and property as its only legitimate end, in either 
case it is equally evident that government exists not for 
the sake of merely perpetuating itself, but for the sake of 
some further object, unless it attain which, in some mea- 
sure at least, it has no right to perpetuate itself. Fur- 
thermore, human government is not merely a means 
to an end, it is a means which consists in an organization 
of human instrumentality, partly moral, and partly phy- 
sical. These ideas being essential to the very idea of 
human government, we have every reason to suppose 
them essential to the idea of divine government : we are 
therefore authorized to infer that GUxl^s kingdom, in so 
fiur as it exists on earth, is an organized system partly, 
at least, of human instrumentality, resting ultimately on 
the Divine Will, and which is intended to effect some 
ulterior good. Let us apply this general definition to 
certain notions which have widely prevailed, and we shall 
see what important consequences How from them. Thus 
1 See Second Collect for the Queen in the Communion Office. 
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many, misled by a partial study of the Scriptures, have 
imagined that, because God^s kingdom is often spoken of 
as haying its seat toithin us, it consists eoBclusively in those 
relations which obtain between each individual soul and 
God. But this notion of its nature is incompatible with 
its being an organized system of human instrumentality; 
and thus we see that this definition requires that God^s 
kingdom be external and visible as well as internal and 
spiritual. Again ; it has been often argued— by scoffing 
infidels with malignant triumph, by distrustful Christians 
with melancholy apprehension, — that a kingdom of which 
such gloricKus things are spoken cannot be as yet esta- 
blished, whatever may hereafter be the case, in a world 
where the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, are so predominant. Survey, cry they, sur- 
vey the spectacle which Christian countries present : and 
then say where are the vestiges of that beneficent influence 
which is to diffiise universal righteousness and peace? 
To this objection, too, the definition I have given affords 
a satisfactory reply. For since human beings are the 
agents, more or less voluntary, whereby this government is 
worked, and since all human beings are more or less im- 
perfect and corrupt, we must infer that God'^s kingdom, 
unless intended to produce an instantaneous and utter 
change, contrary to the analogy of all his other dealings, 
must partake for the present of the imperfection of its 
agents : in other words, the imperfection of its appear^ 
ance is no proof a^gainst the reality of its existence. 

Let us now proceed to apply these two deductions 
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from the definition I have given to some passages of 
Holy Writ. The first deduction, viz. that Grod's kingdom 
as being an organized system partly at least of human 
instrumentality must be external and mMle as well as 
ifUemal and spiritual^ might authorize us to expect that 
in different passages it would be very differently spoken 
of, according as its external or internal aspect best suited 
the immediate connexion and the general purpose of the 
writer. And this we actually find to be the case. In the 
Old Testament the predominating view of it is that which 
contemplates it exiemaUy. Thus in the 2nd Psahn the 
Messiah, the Anointed Vicegerent of the Almighty, is 
described as the successful rival of the kings of the earth 
for earthly rule and sway: in glowing language the 
Psahuist annoimces the decree whereby he is enthroned 
as Universal Potentate on the hill of Zion, in all the 
dread magnificence which attends upon resistless power ; 
exhorts the nations to cease their impotent resistance 
to Him who shall rule the disobedient with a rod of 
iron, and lays special emphasis on the severity which 
shall break the stubborn wills that will not bend. Here 
we have the external aspect of God's kingdom almost 
alone. In the 45th Psalm again the Messiah is apo- 
strophized as girding his sword upon his thigh and riding 
in triumphant majesty through the vanquished nations; 
but in evident allusion to the spiritual aspect of his king- 
dom, his triumph is attributed to spiritual causes, — to 
truth, meekness and righteousness. The 110th Psalm 
is yet more remarkable because it insists peculiarly on 
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that organization of human co-operation and mutual influ- 
ence which we have seen to be essential to the idea of 
God^s kingdom upon earth : for it describes the Messiah 
not as a solitary though resistless conqueror, extending 
his sway simply by his own right arm without the auxi- 
liary instrumentality of man; but as a warrior at the 
head of a vast army, composed, not of angels, — not of 
invisible though active spirits, — but of human beings; 
particular stress being laid upon the fact that in the day 
of his power his people shall be all willingness (as the 
Hebrew may be rendered) to execute his mandates : that 
the dew of his youth^ — all those who are in the fresh bloom 
of early vigour, — shall joyfully enlist under his banner, and 
march under whatever hardships to take vengeance on 
his foes. Still more strikingly does Daniel insist on the 
external aspect of God*s kingdom in that passage which 
is the key to his whole book : I mean his interpretation 
of Nebuchadnezzar^ s first prophetic dream. For there, 
as you win recollect, the stone cut out without hands 
which breaks in pieces the great image and fills the 
whole earth, is explained to mean a kingdom which the 
God of heaven shall set up in the days of those kings 
whom the image represents: and which shall destroy 
and supersede all other kingdoms. Now this, observe, 
it could not do unless it were in some measure of the 
same kind with them, though different in its origin. If 
God's kingdom is to supersede the kingdoms of the earth, 
it must in some sense be an earthly kingdom. Nor is 
there any thing opposed to this conclusion in the cele- 
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brated dedaration of the Sayiour, My kingdom is not 
of this world : since the original denotes, My kingdom 
is not out^ o/ihiB world, does not emanate from this 
woild : is not woridly in the source, though all prophecy 
conspires in declaring that it is worldly in the seat, and 
many passages constrain us to admit that it is worldly 
in the adminisiraiion of its power. And in like manner 
the most evangehcal of prophets draws dazzling pictures 
of the external and visible glories of that kingdom which 
is to be swayed by the Wonderful, the Councillor : upon 
whose shoulders is to be imposed the government which 
He alone is competent to wield who is the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace » : and whilst 
in this passage he particularly dwells on the internal 
blessings which his government shall ensure in the uni- 
versal prevalence of order and peace, of judgment and 
of justice ; in other places he speaks in the most em- 
phatic terms of the external magnificence of his king- 
dom : of the general homage which shall be rendered to 
it by all kings and nations : nay, of its transforming 
universal nature into the outward expression of its inward 
prosperity and spiritual happiness ^ : at that time when 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and aU flesh shall 
see it together. 

That these and the like predictions should have 
greatly influenced the expectations formed by the Jews 
on the subject of Grod's kingdom, can be no matter of 

1 eic Tov K6trfiov tovtov, John xviii. 36. 
3 Isai. ix. 6, 7. ^ Isai. Iz. 
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surprise : as little may we be surprised that our Saviour 
deemed it necessary to counteract this their exclusive 
bias by insisting particularly on its internal aspect. In- 
deed, did we consider merely the wants of his immediate 
hearers, we might rather be surprised at his alluding to 
its external aspect so frequently as he really does. For 
it is remarkable that in the whole of our Lord'^s recorded 
teaching there is but one passage in which the external 
aspect of his kingdom is wholly disregarded : I allude to 
the passage in St Luke, at the 17th ch., vers. 20, 21 ; 
where, in answer to the Pharisees' inquiry when the king- 
dom of God should come, he said, " The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, neither shaU they say, Lo 
here ! or, Lo there ! for behold the kingdom of God is 
within you." And even this passage, though it ignores^ 
does not deny the external aspect of God's kingdom: 
for our Lord does not say that it shall not be observed 
when it is come^ but, (what is very different) that it shall 
not be observed in the act of coming : that it shall steal 
gently and unperceivedly into that world which it is 
destined to remodel, and be known to exist only by its 
beneficent effects. Just as it is impossible to determine 
the precise moment when the returning light of day begins 
to chase the shadows of the night: though none can help 
confessing the agency and presence of the sun when he 
has actually risen. 

This imperceptibility of the commencement of God's 
kingdom, ascribed as it expressly is by the Redeemer to 
its seat being within us, leads us now to consider it in 
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its internal aspect. All government we may truly say 
IS based on the moral and therefore the internal nature 
of man : even the physical force which it wields to pro^ 
cure obedience is itself entirely dependent upon moral 
motives, and would be entirely useless were it not exerted 
simply to enforce moral convictions. Much more then 
must this position hold of that government which is called 
Gbd's kingdom: the essential difierence between which 
and all human government consists indeed, according to 
our Saviour^s declaration, precisely in this point, that it 
rejects all physical force for its support and propagation. 
^^ If my kingdom were of this world,*"' did it emanate (as 
I have before explained it) from this world, as all merely 
human kingdoms do, ^Uhen would my servants fight: 
but now is my kingdom not from hence ^ :'^ and therefore, 
the suppressed conclusion is, they do not fight. With 
reference to this spiritual kingdom, therefore, the Saviour 
in another place declares, He that taketh the sword, — for 
its defence or propagation, — ^shaU perish by the sword 3« 
This then is the essential difference between God's 
kingdom and all human monarchies, not that it is not 
external as well as internal, but that it entirely discards 
the aid of physical force for its extension or support ; that 
"the weapons of its warfare are not carnal;" though 
they have been and will be found " mighty to the pull- 
ing down of strongholds 3/' As the source of its power 
is a spirit, so is the proper seat of its power the spirit, 
and the proper method of its working spiritual : it is to 
1 John xviii. 36. ^ Matt. xxvi. 52. « 2 Cor. x. 4. 
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influence the conduct of its subjects not frm^ vAthovJt^ 
by an external law according to which our conduct must 
be externally adapted whatever may be our internal con- 
victions; but from mJOiin^ by an internal change of which 
the external conduct shall be the natural and unforced 
expression. Thus St Paul^ declares that the kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink ; does not consist, that is 
to say, in certain external rules of temperance or absti- 
nence, (as many even now seem to think it does,) but 
the kingdom of God is righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost: its essence i.e. consists in those 
spiritual influences which produce that spiritual state. 

But these considerations in no wise contradict our 
previously attained results. There is a wide difference 
between physical force and external agency : and though 
God^s kingdom dispenses with the former, we have seen 
that the latter is essential to its very existence. In fact 
without external agency, internal convictions cannot be 
produced. " How shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed ? and how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard ? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher ? and how shall they preach except 
they be sent ^ T And this climax of the eloquent apostle 
of the Gentiles is especially remarkable because it not 
merely insists on the necessity of external agency, but 
on the necessity of that agency being regularly organized. 
Not only is a preacher essential to the mission, but a 
mission is essential to the preacher. The persons whom 
1 Rom. xiv. 17. ^ Rom. x. 14, 16. 
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St Paul declares necessary to the difiusion of the faith 
are persons who preach not only because they are capable 
of preaching, but because they are sent to preach. Thus 
we see how Scripture is consistent with itself on the sup- 
position that Gt)d^s kingdom is a regularly organized 
system of divine government, internal in its inflvsnces^ 
but external in the means by which those influences are 
applied. And this supposition further shews that it 
must necessarily be both gradual in its progress over the 
earthy and imperfect in its progressive state. Let us con- 
sider for a moment how beautifully this double truth is 
illustrated in our Saviour^s teaching. In the ISth chap- 
ter of St Matthew there is, as you are aware, a whole 
set of parables, all describing and illustrating the nature 
of God's kingdom. Take that parable first in which 
he compares the kingdom of heaven to leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened. Now the leavening process is, as 
you are aware, gradual, proceeding from one particle to 
another of the mass ; but not merely is it gradual, it is 
also incomplete in the very particles which transmit it to 
others until it have pervaded the whole mass : no one 
particle being completely leavened until the whole is 
leavened. Just so God's kingdom is destined to extend 
its sway by gradual progress from man to man until the 
whole human race shall have been brought into its alle- 
giance: but until that consummation shall have been 
attained, it is vain to expect that it will reign absolute 
and paramount in the breast of any individual of that 
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race. How completely does this parable thus meet the 
objection which I before shewed on gromids of mere 
abstract reason to be mitenable ; the objection, I mean, 
that Christianity must needs be false because it never 
actually effects that entire change of heart and conduct 
which it professes to effect ! How completely too does it 
meet the objection against missionary exertions abroad 
which is derived from there being still so much heathen- 
ism at home ! since it shews that we are not to expect 
the full triumph of truth at home until it shall have been 
universally diffused abroad! Again, if the kingdom of 
God be an external arrangement administered by man 
for spiritual purposes, we may reascmably expect that it 
will externally affect many on whom it does not produce 
its intended spiritual change : that it will induce many to 
act in a certain way in order to obtain the good opinion 
of others, or the worldly advantages which may be con- 
nected with its administration ; from motives of worldly 
interest in short, and not of sincere conviction ; whilst 
even in those who are sincerely convinced, it may often 
be difficult to assign the precise degree in which real 
conviction sways their actions, and not worldly interest : 
we may expect that hypocrites will be found not merely 
amongst the great mass of professing Christians, but 
perhaps even specially amongst those who are sent to 
preach : since worldly applause and influence is the na- 
tural and almost necessary consequence of an apparently 
successful ministry, and may therefore easily induce 
men'^s offering to be sent whom God has never called. 
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These expectations are fully authorized by the parable in 
which our Lord compares his kingdom to a man sowing 
wheat in his field amongst which an enemy sows tares. 
And when the Lord of the harvest forbids his servants 
attempting to root up the tares, lest in so doing they 
should likewise uproot the wheat, he forbids by anticipa- 
tk)n the sometimes well-meant but always more or less 
presumptuous attempt to exclude from the congregation 
of Ghrist^s people here on earth all who will not be found 
to be hereafter his in heaven ; an attempt which is the 
very essence of sectarianism, and which has always gene- 
rated and fostered hypocrisy and spiritual pride to a 
pernicious extent : the really sincere being often the least 
externally conmiended to approbation. And so important 
did the Saviour judge this caution that he repeats it even 
more emphatically still in that parable in which he com- 
pares the kingdom of God to a drag-net which encloses 
a multitude of fishes good and bad : the very point of 
the comparison being the necessarily indiscriminate mix- 
ture of good and bad who are enclosed within its pale: 
whilst to obviate the remotest possibility of mistaking 
the Implication of this comparison to the present state 
of €h)d's kingdom, in his interpretation of it He re- 
serves for the angels at the end of the world the task 
of separating the good and bad, the sincere and the in- 
sincere, the wicked and the righteous, who are at present 
always inseparably and often not only indiscriminately 
but indiscriminably intermingled. 

And here too, as in so many other passages of Holy 

D2 
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Writ, we find a prophetic anticipation and refutation of 
the dangerous errors of that false Church which in these 
times seems to be assuming unwonted spirits, as though, 
like the giant of mythology, it had derived fresh vigour 
from every defeat and fall it has experienced. For could 
words be devised which should more plainly contradict its 
blasphemous pretensions than this very parable I What 
means the separation between good and bad at the end 
of the world by the ministry of angels, if that separation 
is effected already in this world by the ministry of priests ? 
What means the sifting of the wheat from the tares, and 
the tying the latter up in bundles to be burned by those 
reapers who are expressly declared by the Saviour to be 
the angels, if the wheat and the tares are already in this 
life separated from each other by the very terms of Ghurch- 
<;ommunion! If as many as die in the bosom of that 
Church which claims an i infallibility that Christ has never 
'promised to His Church — ^if as many as die in her bosom 
after confession and absolution and extreme unction are 
ensured against ultimate rejection, though not against 
temporary punishment, — if the viaticum administered 
with the prescribed precautions and after due examina- 
tion saves the soul from everlasting burnings though not 
from the expiatory fires of purgatory, — ^where then is the 
mixture of good and bad, of wheat and of tares, in God's 
kingdom here on earth ? Even now there are none bad — 
there are no tares in that kingdom : differences of good- 
ness there may be, but there is none bad— no not one. 
^ See Note A. at end of Sermon. 
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Alas ! for the delusion which trusts in the word of man 
and in ordinances which Christ has not prescribed, in op- 
position to the plainest declarations of the Word of God ! 
Alas ! for that fatal bias of the human heart to falsehood 
which has since the foundation of the world required and 
has so frequently obtained of God'^s ambassadors that they 
should speak smooth things and prophesy deceits ! And 
how strangely do we not find in this as in numberless 
other instances that extremes meet — ^that the most appa-. 
rently opposite errors ultimately coincide ! For do not 
the Bomanist and the sectarian agree in the claiming for 
God'^s kingdom in its present state an immunity from foul 
admixture which God's Son expressly cautioned his apos- 
tles against either expecting or attempting to effect i? 

Time will not permit me at present to pursue the 
subject further: when I am next permitted to address 
you, I trust I shall be able to carry out the investigation 
of the nature of God's kingdom particularly as regards 
its present and future form, the great purpose it is in- 
tended to accomplish, and its prospects of accomplishing 
that purpose. But the considerations which have hitherto 
engaged us not merely admit but demand some applica- 
tion to ourselves. 

If such be indeed the nature of God'^s kingdom, if it 
comprise good and bad — wheat and tares — ^the saved and 
the lost alike, — let us take heed not to rest satisfied with 
an external allegiance — the homage of the lips, when the 
heart may be far from God ! Examine yourselves whe- 
1 See Note B. at end of Sermon. 
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ther ye be really or only nominally in the faith : prove 
your own selves ! Outwardly, the very fiact of our coming 
to this house of prayer is a profession of the faith — an 
act of homage : but does not the comparative thinness of 
the assemblage that will soon be left within these walls 
argue how merely outward that profession too generally 
is^ ! Outwardly, we have called Christ Lord, Lord, this 
day repeatedly : outwardly we have bent the head in lowly 
reverence at that Name which is above every name : out- 
wardly we have declared Thou art the Eang of Glory : 
why then will this spacious edifice be presently almost 
deserted by the multitude who now crowd it ! why will 
that rite on which the Saviour laid such special stress — 
that supper which with such intense desire he desired to 
eat with his disciples, and which he bade them celebrate 
until he should come again in token of their loving recoL 
kction — ^why will that most solemn, most impressive, 
most beneficial rite be partaken of only by one in every 
ten who have called themselves this day by the name of 
Christ ? Is only one in every ten here present convinced 
that it is really necessary not only to call him Lord, but 
to do those things which he hath commanded s f Is only 
one in every ten here present willing to commit himself 
wholly to the service of his Bedeemer ! Is only one in 
every ten here present conscious of sincerity of purpose 
in the eyes of Him before whom all hearts be open, all 

^ This Sermon was preached on Advent Sunday, on which 
day the Lord's Supper was administered. 
3 Luke Yi. 46. 
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desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid ? Dare 
only one in every ten here present come to the Lord'^s 
Table because conscience tells you that if you eat and 
drank there you would eat and drink unworthily ! And 
knowing as you do, theoretically at least, the absolute un« 
certainty of life— knowing that each of you may this very 
night have your soul required of you — is only one in every 
ten here present anxious to be so prepared as to be able 
to meet his Grod whenever Ood shall summon him ! 

Oh ! my brethren, if the secret consciousness of your 
own unfitness keep you from this hallowed ordinance, if 
you are determined to hasten out of this place as bemg too 
" dreadful 1^' for you during the celebration of these holy 
mysteries, if the very assurance of Christ's love, the very 
pledge of his forgiveness, repel instead of attracting you, 
know then assuredly that there is within you some secret 
" way of wickedness2'\ some hidden deep-seated iniquity 
which you would fain dissemble and cloke from your own 
eyes — ^forgetting that you cannot thereby conceal it from 
the Omniscient ! Be sure there is some latent mischief 
which at present maybe hardly felt except in the distance 
which it constrains you to keep from Grod — in the haze 
which it throws over all your thoughts and conceptions of 
the eternal world ! And is this state satisfactory, is it 
safe thus to go on from day to day in a dreamy indistinct- 
ness, — ^not knowing, not proving your own selves, lest 
examination should discover the unwelcome truth that 
you are not in the faith ! Let me most affectionately be- 
1 Gen. xxYiii. 17. » pg, cxxxix. 24. 
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seech you, as you value your immortal souls, as you know 
that you must ultimately quit this world, as you believe 
that He whose Advent in great humility we this day 
commemorate will hereafter surely come again in glorious 
majesty to be your Judge — ^let me beseech you by all the 
dark terrors of an accusing conscience, by all the mercies 
promised to sincere repentance, no longer to be satisfied 
to Uve on in this frightful uncertainty ! Let me beseech 
you now, while it is called to-day^ to hear the gracious 
voice which invites you to arise and go to your Father, 
and say unto him. Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before Thee, and am no more worthy to be called Thy 
son! 



Note A. 

The Romish Church has indeed never offidMy claimed in- 
fallibility; but this claim, always made on its behalf by its 
apologists, and never disowned by itself, is well known as being 
the chief means by which perversions to Romanism have (more 
especially of late) been effected. 

Note B. 

Thus the idea of Count Zinzendorf, who may be considered 
the founder of modem Moravianism (a man of a genius which 
has never been thoroughly appreciated), was to have what he 
called ecclesida in eeclesia, a small community of real amongst 
the large body of pro/easing Christians : and this idea was at- 
tempted to be carried out by the Moravians, by receiving (as 
they termed it) none into their inner body except those on 
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whom the lot fell, by which, quoting Proverbs xvi. 33, they 
unagined that God would in every case signify who were real 
Christians, and therefore deserving of reception into the eccl&' 
siola. 

This is perhaps the most remarkable instance of what is 
blamed in the sermon; but a similar idea does in fact lie at the 
root of various sects, though it be now less openiy avowed than 
it was in former times ; e. g. consider the assertion made more 
particularly by the early Methodists, of its being in all cases 
possible and indeed necessary to ascertain not only the reality 
but even the exact moment of the change to which they applied 
the scriptural title of the new birth; so that their community 
should consist only of those on whom they were certain that 
this change had actually passed : of none, i. e. to speak more 
properly, but actually converted characters. 



SERMON m. 



St. Matth. Ti. 10. 



" Thy kingdom comes Thy wiU he done in earth cu U is in 
heaven** 

When I last addressed you on these words, I was 
obliged to confine myself to the most general investiga- 
tion of the nature of Ood^s kingdom. On that occasion 
we saw, taking reason as our guide, that the very term 
kingdom obliges us to suppose (unless indeed we fancy 
that the sacred writers use terms at random,) that God'^s 
kingdom is a society governed in the highest resort by 
the Deity through the medium of regularly organized 
human instrumentality : and must therefore in the very 
nature of things be partly internal and partly external : 
internal, because it rests on convictions of the mind ; ex- 
ternal, because these convictions can neither be produced 
nor become active except through the medium of the 
body. We next saw how completely these deductions of 
pure reason tally with the statements found in Holy Writ ; 
since we there find God's kingdom spoken of sometimes 
as partaking of the same nature with those earthly mo- 
narchies it is ultimately destined to supersede, whilst in 
other passages its inward character is exclusively insisted 
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on: and we observed how satisfactorily these at first 
sight seemingly opposing statements are harmonized by 
applying to them the previously ascertained deductions of 
mere reason ; insomuch that were it not for the gene- 
rally admitted, but, alas ! not generally felt perverseness 
of the human mind when exerting itself on divine things, 
we might be surprised that statements so easily recon^ 
ciled, and requiring to be compared and reconciled before 
they can be singly understood, should for ages have 
caused dissension in the Christian Church. 

Pursuing then the subject farther, we perceived how 
these principles satisfactorily account at once for the gradual 
progress and the imperfect development of Qt)d's king- 
dom. For if it be a society actuated and acting through 
human instrumentality, we see that it cannot extend 
itself except under the limitations imposed by those laws 
that regulate the mutual agency of men : and as moral 
motives are declared to be the only legitimate means of 
conquest in a kingdom which is not earthly in its origin, 
the conquest, however ultimately sure, will be slow in pro- 
portion to the greatness of that change of man^s moral 
nature which it implies : whilst on the other hand, ac- 
cording to those laws which regulate the development of 
the race at large, it were unreasonable to expect the com- 
plete predominance of any one moral principle (not to 
speak of a whole set of such principles) in any one indivi- 
' dual until the race at large is imbued with them. And 
in this inference from plain and universal experience we 
found a complete refutation of the cavil that Christianity 
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must needs be false because it promises what it does not 
perform — ^because in no one follower of its doctrines do 
we see the perfect change it professes to effect. For if 
we remember that Christianity, though of supernatural 
introduction and exercising supernatural influence, does 
yet not supersede the natural laws of development and 
progress, — as even of its Divine Founder we are told 
that though in Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, he nevertheless grew in grace and in favour with 
God as well as man, — we shall perceive that we are war- 
ranted to expect the same gradual progress and the same 
imperfection of development during that progress in the 
change which Christianity professes to effect, as in any 
other moral changes effected in the human race. And 
this expectation too we found was actually borne out by 
the express words of the Saviour, more especially in that 
parable wherein he compares the kingdom of God to 
leaven hid in meal until the whole was leavened i : the very 
point of the comparison being the gradual diffusion of the 
principle of change, and the imperfection of the change 
in any one part until the whole is changed. And here I 
cannot help giving a passing notice to another applica- 
tion of the law of gradual development. Some men may 
be distinguished beyond their fellows by a comparative 
moral superiority, and may lead the way to a better un- 
derstanding or a more general acknowledgment of some 
one or more moral principles: but it is not the law of 
our nature that any one such principle should be per- 
1 Matt. ziii. 33. 
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fectly ascertaiDed and fully practised in all its bearings 
by any ope individual of the race, long before the race 
at large appreciate it. The application of this to the 
case of our Saviour is almost too obvious to require a 
formal statement. Were he merely man, he would be 
a singular and monstrous exception to this general law. 
It is for those to explain away this difficulty who, in 
point-blank opposition to the whole tenour of Grod'^s 
Word, consider him as merely man, in order to avoid 
excepting him from general laws. 

Having thus discussed the nature of God'^s kingdom 
in its most general shape, we now proceed to examine 
it more particularly with reference to its form, its pur«> 
pose and its prospects. 

And first mth regard to its form. It must have 
already occurred to you that there is another scriptural 
expression nearly related to that which we are investi- 
gating, if not absolutely synonymous with it : the Church 
of God is often spoken of in such a way as almost to 
identify it with the kingdom of God. Convinced however 
that the language of Scripture is always perfectly appro- 
priate, we must suppose that there is some difference of 
meaning between these phrases, since otherwise the em- 
ployment of two where one would suffice would be not 
only unnecessary, but embarrassing. And this difierence 
seems capable of being traced up to one point: viz. this: 
that whereas the kingdom of God is used when special 
reference is made to the Governor^ the Church of God is 
used when special reference is made to the governed. 
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In the fonner phrase the Bulerj in the latter the subjects^ 
are the respectively predominant ideas. In ahohUe mean- 
ing both phrases ultimately coincide, in relative meaning 
they diverge. Let us examine how this divergence of 
relation affects their use. As the kingdom of Grod is an 
absolute monarchy, whose constitution and laws depend 
entirely on the Sovereign's will, whilst on the other hand, 
the machinery for carrying out these laws resides en- 
tirdy in those for whose benefit they are designed, it is 
natural that when the constitution and laws of it are 
spoken of, the Kingdom of God should be the phrase 
employed, as pointing to the Divine will from whence 
they emanate : whilst when the machinery for carrying 
them out is spoken of, the Church of Ood is the phrase 
preferably used, because it points to the human agency 
by which they are executed. Here then we have the 
first definite and tangible difiference of application : and 
hence immediately results a second. For though the 
laws remain the same, as being the unalterable expression 
of an unalterable will, the machinery by which those laws 
are to be carried out may and must vary according to 
the varying state of the persons by whom it is to be 
worked : and hence we have this farther difference of use 
between the two phrases, that the Kingdom of Qod is 
used in a more extensive and unrestricted sense than the 
Church of God : embracing all the successive phases of 
the divine administration of which the Church on earth 
is only one. And thus we see that the Church is as 
nearly as possible synonymous with the Kingdom of God 
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in its present state and form. So that our enquiry into 
the form of God^s kingdom as now existing results in an 
enquiry into the form of the Church militant here in earth. 
But this is a subject which may well discourage the 
most daring investigator: a subject than which none 
has been more fruitful of misunderstanding and of dis- 
union. To such an extent has this proceeded that the 
very word Church has become the badge of party : by 
some almost idolatrously extolled, by others supersti- 
tiously depreciated. But these unhappy circumstances 
give no excuse to those who are sworn to declare as far 
as in them lies the whole counsel of God, for avoiding the 
discussion of that through which God^s wisdom, according 
to St Paul, is pre-eminently declared^: and if it be incum- 
bent on every Christian to give a reason of his hope, 
so must it surely be incumbent on him to give an ex- 
planation of his faith. Now every time we meet to wor- 
ship God, we profess that we believe in the holy Catholic 
Church, and on the morning of each returning Lord'^s 
Day we add to this a declaration that we believe this 
Catholic Church to be oneK What then do we mean by 
this twice-repeated declaration ! What do we mean by 
speaking of the Church as Catholic or Universal^ and as 
one ? Some will answer this question by saying, that the 
one universal Church is the company of all those who 
truly believe in Christ, and shall be ultimately saved. And 

1 Ephes. iii. 10. 

2 I believe in the holy Catholic Church^4P^*^^^ Creed. 
I believe one Catholic and Apostolic Church —Nkene Creed, 
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undoubtedly they compose a body two characteristic marks 
of which are unity and universality. But it is obvious, 
on the other hand, that as this body is not ascertainable 
by human knowledge, so is it not available for human 
purposes, *The Lord,' and He alone, 'knoweth them 
that are Hisi :' and as we have seen that the kingdom 
of God must have an external and visible administration, 
how can the Church correspond with this kingdom if 
the Church be invisible t Nor is this the only argument 
against this way of understanding the expressions of the 
Creeds. After careful examination, I am constrained to 
say that it is inconsistent with the general tenor and 
language of the New Testament. In one passage, and in 
one alone, do I find any approximation to what I am 
obliged to call the modem idea of the Invisible Church : 
I refer to the words used by the apostolic author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, at the 12th chapter and 23rd 
verse : where speaking of the diflference between the two 
economies, that of Moses and that of Christ, he says, 
* But ye are come to the general assembly and Church 
of the first-bom, which are written in heaven.** And 
here it is to be remarked that the word Church is care* 
fully defined and guarded by other words, so as to 
remove all ambiguity and to obviate the possible mis- 
takes which might have arisen from its being employed 
in a difierent sense from that in which it generally occurs. 
And the very care with which it is thus defined and 
guarded gives sufficient evidence that the writer here 
1 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

B 
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used it in no familiar sense. In fact the prominence 
which is often now given to the idea of the invisiUe 
Church seems to be mainly owing to the difficulty which 
Christians have felt since the Reformation of reconciling 
the unity of the Church with the multiplicity of its divi- 
sions. But we must not forget that we are now examin- 
ing the question not in subservience to the disturbing 
force of human errors and human passions, but on the 
ground of Scripture truth. Whatever we find laid down 
in Scripture, or whatever results from thence, we are 
bound to take, however it may disagree with precon- 
ceived opinions. Now if we look through the passages 
in i?vhich the word Church occurs in the New Testa^ 
ment, we shall find that they are all reducible to two 
classes : those in which the word is used of a body of 
professed Christians in one particular place, and those 
in which it denotes the whole body of professed Chris- 
tians in all places. As a sample of the former we may 
take the greeting sent by the Churches of Asia to 
the Church at Corinth : as a sample of the latter, the 
declaration of Paul that the Church of God is the pil- 
lar and ground of the truth i. The individual Churches 
therefore mentioned in the New Testament arc the 
integral parts which compose the one universal Church 
of which St Paul speaks in such exalted terms, and in 
which we every recurring Lord'^s Day declare that we 

1 1 Tim. iii. 16. I cannot accept that punctuation of the 
passage which would begin a new sentence with the words 
OTvXof Kal ibpaitafia rrjg dXTj$tias. 
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believe. What then, we may ask, was the sign of that 
nnity which bound together all those parts in the 
Apostles^ times! Not, it should seem, exact sameness 
of ecclesiastical constitution: for it is difficult to read 
the Epistles without coming to the conclusion that, for 
a time at least, there were differences in the arrangements 
made in the several Churches by the Apostles ^ : the 
several orders of the Christian ministry seem not to have 
been instituted all at once nor by express divine com* 
mand, but rather to have been introduced from time to 
time according to the exigencies of the case ; nor do we 
find them all existing in every Church. But through all 
the differences that probably existed in those earliest 
times, we nevertheless find two marks of unity indelibly 
impressed on all the Churches : fellowship toiih the Ap<h 
$tle8^ evincing itself in obedience to their authority, and 
feUoiDsMp vnth Christy evincing itself in the constant 
uniform observance of the Sacraments which Christ him-' 
Self had instituted. To the great importance of these 
latter rites the account of their institution and the care 
with whidbi they were solemnized sufficiently testify. The 
only rites prescribed by Christ himself, prescribed by 
him too at the two most solemn moments of his earthly 
sojourn, immediately before those events with which they 
are respectively connected — ^the Eucharist inunediately 
before that atoning death for sin which is displayed and 
applied in the Eucharist, Baptism immediately before 
our Lord'^s ascension into heaven to send down the Holy 
^ See note A at the end of Sermon. 

£2 
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Ghost, whose regenerating influence is displayed and 
applied in Baptism, — ^we find the two Sacraments in use 
at the very foundation of the Church : the three thou- 
sand who were converted on the day of Pentecost being 
at once baptized, and at once proceeding to consunmiate 
their allegiance by breaking bread in their new Master's 
name^ And so necessary were the Sacraments then 
deemed that when the Holy Ghost descended mira* 
culously on Cornelius and his family, so far from super- 
seding the necessity, it was urged by St Peter as merely 
warranting the lawfulness of their being baptized 2 : whilst 
St Paul declares to the Corinthians s that the order for 
the administration of the Eucharist he had himself re- 
ceived by personal communication from the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, (for this is the force of the words in the 
briginal 4) and not by transmitted testimony. Nor were 
they merely instituted without comment or explanation, 
as rites of perpetual obligation and prescribed invariable 
form. Not only do we find them throughout the New 
Testament in constant use amidst all the differences which 
seem in the earliest times to have existed in the differ- 
ent Churches; not only do we find Baptism the inva- 
riable introduction to the Church, and the Lord's Supper 
the (apparently) invariable purpose for which the Church 
assembles «, — circumstances which mark indeed the im- 

1 Acts ii. 41, 42, 2 Acts x. 47. 

® 1 Cor. xi. 23. * ry© yap iraptXaPov. 

^ There can be little doubt that at first the Eucharist was 
solemnized at every Christian meeting. 
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portance, but do not explain the nature of these rites;— 
but we possess in the only Evangelist who has not men- 
tioned their institution a record of our Saviour^s teaching 
on the subject 1. As in the 3rd chapter of St John''s Gospel 
he declares that no man can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven except he be bom from above > of water and of 
the Spirit, so in the 6th chapter of the same Gospel 
he declares that unless we eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of Man we have no life in us : that 
without the nutriment aflbrded by the believing par- 
ticipation of the Eucharist the life communicated by 
the Spirit in regeneration will expire^. Nor is it pos- 
sible to imagine anything more admirably adapted to 
their intended purpose than these two rites devised by 
the Saviour'^s wisdom and enjoined by him with such 
peculiar emphasis, as their standing alone — the only rites 
enjoined by Christ himself — imports ; for as God's king- 
dom is partly external and partly internal, so in the Sa- 
craments we have both these elements, — ^the external 
and the internal, — indissolubly blended; the outward and 
visible sign being so contrived as to exhibit the nature 
of the inward and spiritual grace which is inseparably 
attached to the right reception « of the outward sign; 

1 St Luke indeed does not directly mention our Savioui's 
having instituted baptism : but the accounts he repeatedly gives 
in the book of Acts of converts being baptized may be con- 
sidered as supplying an indirect proof of baptism having been 
enjoined by the Saviour. 

a &y<oe€v. 8 iq^ote B. ^ Note 0. 
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SO that the Sacraments visibly inculcate by their uni- 
versal and carefully prescribed invariable form the great 
facts which they express, and by their voiceless but most 
significant symbolic teaching continually protest against 
vital aror. For as in Baptism we are shewn the neces- 
sity of dying to sin and rising again unto righteousness, 
and the impossibility of doing this except by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost producing in ua the new creature, whilst the 
name into^ which we are baptized assures us that God^s 
power will henceforward be exerted in behalf of this new 
creature through every function of his revealed exist- 
ence, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, so in the Lord's 
Supper we behold Christ as it were set forth before 
our very eyes as crucified in the breaking of the bread 
and the pouring of the wine, whilst in the individual 
partaking of the bread and wine we have the pledge 
of his being crucified for each individual who partakes 
in faiths. 

Here then we have the essential tokens, or rather the 
essential constitution of God's kingdom in the apostolic 
times : wherever the two Sacraments were properly ad- 
ministered, and wherever fellowship with the Apostles was 
maintained, there, under whatever temporary differences 
or imperfections of Church polity, the kingdom of God 
was established, there the Church of Christ existed in its 
unity in all things essential to the same. 

Now, to apply these two essential marks of unity to 
our own times, we must not forget that to maintain fel- 
1 €iV. 2 Note D. 
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lowship with the Apostles it was necessary to obey the 
regulations which they introduced: and as in one passage^ 
St Paul meets anticipated contentiousness on a point of 
comparatively small importance by an appeal to the gene- 
ral custom used by himself and the other Churches, which 
implies that the general custom of the Churches, intro- 
duced with the sanction of the Apostles, is a sufficient 
authority for any regulations on points not directly or 
indirectly legislated for by Christ himself, it hence results, 
that whatever we find generally customary in the latter 
period of the apostolic age, when the Apostles had had 
sufficient experience to enable them to devise the best 
constitution for the infant Church, we must deem as only 
inferior in authority to that which is directly ordained by 
Christ himself; and the same conclusion naturally holds 
good with regard to whatever we find matter of universal 
custom in the period immediately following the apostolic 
age : since its being matter of universal custom in that 
period is a clear proof of its having been such before : for 
it is impossible that Churches scattered over the whole 
civilized globe, and which, by reason of their distance 
from each other, could have little, if any, intercourse, 
should have had one kind of constitution universally in 
the latter apostolic age, and another and very different 
constitution universally in the period directly following 
the apostolic age. Though, therefore, we find few traces 
of episcopal government in the New Testament, yet, since 
in the ceutury which begins with the death of the Apostle 
I 1 Cor. xi. 16. 
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John we find that government universal and unquestioned, 
we are constrained to recognize it as of apostolic usage 
and introduction, and therefore of authority only inferior 
to that which the two Sacraments enjoined by Christ pos- 
sess: nor can we acquit any portion of the universal 
Church in modem times of great presumption in discard- 
ing it, except when, as was actually the case with the 
German Churches at the time of the Reformation, the 
hard choice lay between Apostolic government and Apos- 
tolic doctrine, it being impossible to combine them both. 
In such a case we must acknowledge the propriety of 
clinging to that which is plainly essential because actu- 
ally enjoined, at the sacrifice of what cannot be deemed 
equally essential, because it is no where actually enjoined. 
But separatists amongst ourselves cannot derive the 
slightest countenance for their unauthorized procedures 
from the example of those great Reformers, who were 
obliged to run into apparent schism in order to escape 
from heresy 1. 

Much of what has been said in definition of the form, 
goes to explain the purpose of God's kingdom ; and I 
would therefore only briefly notice what I conceive to be 
too much overlooked. Unquestionably, the great object 
of the Gospel is to bring sinners to their Saviour, in order 
that he may see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. 
But the very circumstance that this object is attained 
through the medium of an organized society such as we 
have seen God'^s kingdom to be, and the very manner in 
J Note E. 
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i;vhich that society is constituted, prove that the greatest 
amount of individual good wilt be effected by making in* 
dividuals as much as possible dependent on each other, 
and as much as possible interested in each other. And 
this very principle is so clearly stated by St Paul^, so 
much stress is laid by him on the mutual necessity which 
binds together all the individual members of the Christian 
body, that it is difficult to conceive how, in the face of 
his reasoning, a solitary and selfish piety should for ages 
have been considered the nearest approach to perfection 
which our present state allows. And though we are per« 
haps not likely to fall into ideas of professed monasticism, 
we must nevertheless be on our guard against acting in 
the very spirit of monasticism by dwelling each on his 
own interests only, and forgetting the interests of the 
whole body to which he belongs. The purpose of God's 
kingdom cannot be adequately carried out unless we cling 
with all our hearts to the Church, by belonging to which 
we are in fact alone members of Christ ; for the Church 
is Christ^s body', and except in and by the Church, the 
Sacraments, the highest means of grace, cannot even 
exist. 

When, therefore, before putting up any private peti- 
tion for ourselves, we pray, "Thy kingdom come,'' we 
virtually vow supreme allegiance to that kingdom as it 
now exists, and bind ourselves to make its promotion our 
first and darling object: we promise to obey its two great 
fundamental laws in devout and simple faith, and not to 
J 1 Cor. xii. a Eph. i. 23. 
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aim at being wise beyond what is written by disregarding 
and undervaluing them : we promise that we will endeavor 
to promote peace, unity, and concord between all the dif- 
ferent Churches which evince that they belong to God^a 
kingdom by maintaining in their purity these its funda* 
mental laws, and by teaching men accordingly : whilst at 
the same time we engage to carry out the good intentions 
and advance the prosperity of that particular Church 
which has cherished our unconscious infancy and has en- 
listed our mature convictions; to know them which labour 
amongst us in the Lord, and esteem them very highly in 
love for their work's sake ; to listen to their instructions 
with reverent attention, not for the gratification of the 
taite, but for the edification of the heart and instruction 
of the mind ; to pray for them ; to sad them in every 
plan of usefulness ; to maintain in decency and order the 
worship of the Grod of order ; to set the example ourselves 
and to give every facility to others of assembling and 
meeting together to adore Him; to do all we can to 
spread the knowledge of our Father'*s love, so that His 
Name may be known and hallowed. His saving health 
difiused throughout all nations. 

And since, as we have seen, the imperfections which 
now so grievously prevail shall never be completely re- 
moved until God's kingdom shall have come in all its 
fulness, we do in fact profess, as often as we pray for the 
coming of that kingdom, that we will not allow ourselves 
to be discouraged by those imperfections, whether in ourr 
selves or others, but go on in cheerful hope to do all we 
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can for the advancement of a cause which we are sure 
must ultimately triumph gloriously : that we will lift up 
our hearts beyond the scenes of sin and misery which 
here surround us to Him who must reign until he hath 
put all sin and misery beneath His feet : and that we will 
set our affections on that glorious appearing of our Lord 
and Saviour when he shall come down from heaven in like 
manner as he ascended up, to destroy the rebels who 
would not have this man to reign over them, to dispel the 
clouds which now veil the Divine Administration, and in 
visible and transcendant Majesty to sway the beneficent 
sceptre of universal righteousness, and joy, and peace ! 
These, my brethren, are the implied engagements into 
which we enter as often as we recite the well-known 
words. Thy kingdom come : and Oh ! that we felt them 
in all their force, and believed the truths involved in them 
with all our hearts ! So would the fulfilment of the prayer 
speedily rejoice the drooping spirit of universal Christen- 
dom, and change the longing of expectation into the 
satisfaction of assured enjoyment ! 

It remains that I very briefly touch on that future 
state of God's kingdom to which these considerations 
have conducted us. And here I must altogether decline 
any discussion of the vast subject of unfulfilled prophecy. 
In truth I have always shrunk from a topic which seems 
to demand a union of qualities hardly ever found toge- 
ther : a union of vast learning, and a highly poetic mind 
with great critical acumen and sobriety of judgment. 
But whatever consideration I have cautiously and even 
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timorously given to the subject, has inclined me, in spite 
of a naturally sceptical bias, to believe that a period is 
approaching when the Bedeemer shall visibly and per- 
sonally rule the kingdom of God on earth : and that to 
this period are to be referred the chief triumphs of that 
kingdom as well over merely earthly monarchies as over 
those spiritual powers which have for ages distracted the 
Christian Church by the introduction and dissemination 
of false religious principles. The prophecies which on a 
former occasion I quoted from the Psalms, from Isaiah, 
and from Daniel, seem incapable of being fully realized 
except on the supposition of such an actual personal 
reign. Again : the total destruction of error is nowhere 
attributed iolely to the gradual progress of truth : the 
Gospel is indeed to be preached to all nations before the 
coming of the Son of Man, but only, observe, as a mtness 
to them\ not as destined to convert them : and the last and 
worst form of error which St Paul calls the man of sin«, be 
that what it may, is not to be put down by any other power 
than the manifestation^ of the presence or coming of the 
Lord. Nor is this conclusion at all at variance with actual 
experience : for the history of this world is a history not 
so much of continuous progress, as of epochs of startlingly 
rapid advance preceded and followed by long intervals of 
rest. Great changes have generally been the result of 
almost momentary revolutions : witness the Introduction 

1 Matt. xxir. 14. a 2 Thess. ii. 3. 

9 This is probably the most correct rendering of the words, 
ri €m<l>av€if, r^r irapovtrlagf 2 Thess. 11. 8. 
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of Christianity ; witness the Refonnation of Christianity • 
and contrast the amazing change which then took place 
within fifty years with the torpor of previous and the 
apathy of succeeding centuries. And if this principle 
obtains even in changes (like the Reformation) that cannot 
be called miraculous, though they were due beyond all 
doubt to supernatural influence, why should it not obtain 
much more in the last crisis of the wor^s history, espe-r 
cially as all prophecy agrees in pointing to it as a mira- 
culous interruption of long- continued apathy! If the 
bright beams of civil and religious liberty flashed up at 
once as though by magic at the time of the Reformation 
out of the darkness of a thousand years : and if in spite 
of all the exultation in that light which is felt throughout 
the most civilized countries in the world, and which is 
almost consecrated in the institutions of this nation, it 
does not seem to have materially increased in brilliancy 
since it first startled Europe out of the long sleep of 
slavery and superstition, can we deem it aught strange or 
improbable that the final demolition of error should be 
reserved for another and a far greater though perhaps 
briefer crisis? Such a crisis all prophecy leads us to 
expect : how soon or how long deferred it were presump- 
tuous to enquire in the face of the declaration, that it is 
not for us to know the times and the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power^. But Scripture fur- 
nishes us with various criteria of its approach, which cer- 

1 Acts i. 7, 
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tainly seem to exist to some extent at the present moment. 
The scepticism which sco£& at the promise of Christ'^a 
appearing, because since the Fathers fell asleep all things 
continue as they were ^ ; the feverish and constantly acce- 
lerating rapidity of human intercourse ; the astonishing 
diffusion of superficial knowledge ; the almost extinction 
of the sense of loyalty in most civilized nations, or in 
other words, that complete loss of confidence in any one 
particular form of government, which acquiesces in what- 
ever is, not because it approves, but because it despairs ; — 
all these can hardly be considered other than so many 
symptoms of some great approaching crisis. And never 
surely was there a time to which the awful imagery em- 
ployed by our Lord would more suitably apply than to 
the present. Distress of nations and perplexity, — the 
sea and the waves roaring with that fearful sound which 
too plainly portends the approach of the tempest whiles 
as yet the air ia unnaturally still, — men's hearts failing 
them for fear and for looking for those things which 
shall come to pass^, — ^when was this portentous, sickening, 
confused anxiety more generally felt than now ? — But why, 
my brethren, why should tm be anxious ? we who know 
in whom we have believed: we who know whose hand 
controls the storm : we who in all time of our tribulation 
can take refuge in the bosom of that Almighty Parent 
of whom tribulation is our best remembrancer! we 
who are expressly told to exult in the midst of the gene- 
ral consternation, because that consternation tells us that 
1 2 Pet. iii. 4. « Luke xxi. 26, 26. 
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our Bedemption draweth nigh^ i we who are assured 
that these sorrows are but the birth-throes of a new Cre- 
ation in which dwelleth righteousness : of a new order of 
things in which the will of God shall be done in earth as 
it is done in heaven t For this is the final end and aim 
of all the ^^ changes and chances'"^ which befal the race at 
large as well as the individual : this is the result which 
the very fact of our being directed to pray for it guaran* 
tees. For would the Son of Gk>d instruct us to petition 
for what never may be realized! Would He who is 
Truth itself delude his followers into asking what never 
might be granted i — If then we believe in Him who has 
bidden us when we pray to our heavenly Father to say 
not only " Thy kingdom come,'' but also " Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven,'' we must believe that 
our prayers are heard and accepted, and shall finally be 
accompUshed : that a time will come when the kingdom 
of God shall be so established that his will shall be the 
law of this earth and of all its inhabitants, in the same 
way and in the same degree as it is now the law of all 
the denizens of heaven ! For recollect that the divine 
will may be a law to the universe in very different ways. 
In one sense all creatures here below are even now exe- 
cuting his will as much as the angelic hosts above. For 
who hath resisted, or who can resist, the will of the Om- 
nipotent ^l Men may league themselves against his de- 
crees, but their very opposition will fulfil them«. And 
this indeed seems to be the precise point at which the 
^ 1 Luke xxi. 28. « Rom. ix. 19. » Acts iv. 27j 28. 
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power of God becomes specifically different from the power 
of any other being; He alone can create wills, and not mere 
machines : wills which are free to oppose and counteract, 
and yet in the very counteracting execute his purposes. 
How this can be — how the absolute supremacy which 
is essential to the very idea of God should be consistent 
with the freedom of man'*s will — is a mystery of natural 
religion as great as any for which revelation challenges 
belief: a mystery however from which there is no es- 
caping except by running either into Atheism or fatal- 
ism. And the whole history of man is a series of exam- 
ples of these apparently incompatible principles of divine 
absolutism and human freedom working out a joint re* 
suit. In one sense therefore the will of God is always 
done in earth. But when we pray " Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven^'*'* we look forward to a state in 
which the will of God shall no longer be what this worWs 
history exhibits it, — ^the awful dark resistless power which 
controls the unruly wills and raging passions of sinful 
men into the involuntary and unconscious executors of 
his decrees, and makes the very wrath of men to praise 
him, — ^but shall become the principle which animates and 
inspires every individual will : the very life-breath of every 
individual soul ! so that our whole nature being attuned 
to perfect harmony with it, and consequently endued with 
perfect power to accompUsh it, it shall be the very instinct 
of our being to do that holy, that beneficent will in all 
things, at all times, in all places, without fatigue, with- 
out imperfection, without intermission ! Surely the doing 
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God'^s will in earth as it is done in heaven, from free 
spontaneous love, would of itself suffice to transform 
earth into heaven ! 

And yet, brethren, there is one consideration which 
may add to the splendours of this picture. It is impos- 
sible, I think, to avoid seeing an intended connexion 
between the address to God as " our Father which is in 
heaven^'' and the petition that " his will may be done in 
earth as it is in heaven,^'' Heaven is here set before us 
as the model place where the voluntary performance of 
Gt)d'*s will ensures the highest blessedness, because there 
that will is the very Ufe-blood of every finite will. When 
therefore we are told that He is in heaven^ does it not 
almost imply that "He will be in earth hereafter in the 
same way in which he is now in heaven, so soon as his 
will shall be done in earth as it now is done in heaven ? 
That he will be present not merely by his invisible though 
ever active all-sustaining power, but by the visible disclo- 
sure of all his glories! That instead of beholding the 
Creator only in the creation, and reading in the works of 
his hands the attributes of the Artificer as we do now\ 
we may then behold creation in its Creator ; and see the 
wonders of his infinite creation and the greater wonders 
of that Providence which rules his infinite creation in the 
direct effiilgence of his eternal Power and Godhead ! 

And these, my brethren, are not the mere reveries of 
an excited imagination ; not the mere dreams of a mys- 

1 Rom. 1. 20. 
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tical theology ; the Word of God itself directly autho- 
rises these anticipations. For what other meaning can 
we attach to that wonderful passage i where describing 
the city of God, the new Jerusalem, the apostle says, 
^' And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it : for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.'^ What do these 
words mean save that all the knowledge of things, all 
the information we now derive by mateidal Ught through 
the medium of the senses, we shall then derive immedi- 
ately from Him of whom light is the fittest emblem, with- 
out the intervention of any created agency, without limit 
and without imperfection ? That all our wants shall be 
supplied, all our desires satisfied, by the direct and imme- 
diate fruition of the Creator? And is not this the con- 
summation to which St Paul alludes in that mysterious 
passage, where^ he declares that when all enemies shall 
be subdued — ^when even death shall be destroyed, — then 
shall the Son deliver up the kingdom which will have 
then accomplished its every purpose, unto the Father; 
that from thenceforth, throughout all the infinite succes- 
sion of created existence, all sin, all sorrow, all suffering 
being utterly extinct, God may be all in all ! 

With these anticipations of a glory ineffable, incon- 
ceivable, which shall then be fully revealed in us when 
the petitions we have now been considering shall be per- 
fectly accomplished, let us pray as we have never 

1 Rer. xxi. 23. « 1 Cor. xy. 28. 
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prayed before, Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name ! Thy kingdom come ! Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven ! 



Note A. 

In some Churches wo find, from the language of the EpistloSy 
that there were church-officers ; e. g. in the Epistle to the 
Philippiansy there is a greeting addressed to the saints, ^ with 
the bishops and deacons ;" in other Epistles there is only inci- 
dental mention of such officers, as e. g. in those to the Romans, 
Colossians, and Hebrews : in others, as e. g. in those to the 
Corinthians, there is not a trace of any regular ministry ; for 
it is obviously begging the question to assume that because the 
Sacraments were administered at Corinth, there was a Christian 
ministry, they being alone competent to administer the Sacra- 
ments ; and this assumption is incapable of proof. Again, in 
the Epistle to the Romans we find the office of deaconess in the 
person of Phoebe at CenchresB; and such probably were tho 
widows about whose choice St Paul gives such particular direc- 
tions in the 6th chapter of his First Epistle to Timothy : and 
in the 4th chapter of Ephesians we find an enumeration of 
church-offices, some of them depending on immediate inspira- 
tion, and therefore now extinct, whilst others that now exist aro 
not mentioned there. 

Note B. 

I cannot but think, with Olshausen, that the discourse in 
St John's 6th chapter was meant by our Saviour as an antici- 
patory instruction with regard to the nature of the spiritual 
blessings chiefly, if not solely, communicated in the Lord's Sup- 
per. The very symmetry of the Gospel seomfl to require this : 

F2 
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this Gospel being the only one in which the institution of 
neither Sacrament is mentioned, whilst the discourse with Nice, 
demus too plainly alludes to Baptism to be capable of any other 
interpretation. Probably no objection would have ever been 
made against this view but for the Romish attempt to prove 
out of this Chapter what it cannot prove — the really ratio- 
nalistic doctrine of Transubstantiation. I call it rationalistic, 
because it is an attempt to explain, on the principles of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, the mystery of the Communion of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Luther's doctrine of Consubstan- 
tiation is evidently liable to the same objection. It is curious 
to observe how in this case also, extremes, the most distant 
apparently, coincide: for the Romish and the Zuinglian sys- 
tems, however different, do yet coincide in attempting to clear 
up the mystery of the Eucharist; the former by explaining 
it, the latter by explaining it away, or denying it. 

Note C. 

I use the word "reception" purposely, implying the same 
limitation of meaning which our Catechisni implies where it 
says that the inward part of the Lord's Supper " is the Body 
and Blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed" (not given 
but) " taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's Supper:" 
thus implicitly protesting against the notion that any objective 
changes have taken place in the elements by the act of conse- 
cration. 

Note D. 

Hence the importance (where it can be done) of complying 
with the Rubric, which, with a correct feeling of the individual- 
ity of the application of the death of Christ, enjoins on the 
minister to say to each individual separately as he gives him 
the consecrated elements, " The Body — The Blood of Christ 
which was given — shed — ^for thee, preserve thi/ body and soul 
unto everlasting life." 
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KOTE E. 

The reasoning of this passage, and the conclusions arrived 
at in it, are so completely borne out by the authority of Hooker, 
that I cannot but quote his words, (Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 
vn. c. 14, § 11, Keble's edition.) 

^'Now, whereas hereupon some do infer, that no ordination 
can stand but only such as is made by bishops, which have had 
their ordination likewise by other bishops before them, till we 
come to the very apostles of Christ themselves ; in which re- 
spect it was demanded of Beza at Poissie, 'By what authority 
he could administer the Holy Sacrament, being not thereunto 
ordained by any other than Calvin, or by such as to whom the 
power of ordination did not belong, according to the ancient 
orders and customs of the church ; sith Calvin, and they who 
joined with him in that action, were no bishops : ' and Atha- 
nasius maintaineth the fact of Macarius, a presbyter, which 
overthrew the holy table whereat one lechyras would have 
ministered the blessed Sacrament, having not been consecrated 
thereunto by laying on of some bishop's hands, according to the 
ecclesiastical canons; as also Epiphanius inveigheth sharply 
against divers for doing the like, where they had not episcopal 
ordination: to this we answer, that there may be sometimes 
very just and sufficient reason to allow ordination made with- 
out a bishop. 

** The whole Church visible, being the true original subject of 
all power!, it hath not ordinarily allowed any other than bishops 
alone to ordain : howbeit, as the ordinary course is ordinarily 
in all things to be observed, so it may be in some cases not 
unnecessary that we decline from the ordinary ways. 

" Men may be extraordinarily, yet allowably, two ways ad- 
mitted unto spiritual functions in the Church. One is, when 
God himself doth of himself raise up any, whose labour he 
useth, without requiring that men should authorize them ; but 
then he doth ratify their calling by manifest signs and tokens 
himself from heaven : and thus even such as believed not our 
' i. e. that wherein all (ecclesiastical) power originally inheres. 
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Saviour's teaching, did yet acknowledge him a lawful teacher 
sent from God : * Thou art a teacher sent from God, otherwise 
none could do those things which thou doest/ (John iii. 2.) 
Luther did but reasonably, therefore, in declaring, that the 
Senate of Mulheuse should do well to ask of Muncer, from 
whence he received power to teach, who it was that had called 
him; and if his answer were that God had given him his 
charge, then to require at his hands some evident sign thereof 
for men's satisfaction : because so God is wont, when he him-> 
self is the author of any extraordinary calling. 

''Another extraordinary kind of vocation is, when the exi- 
gence of necessity doth constrain to leave the usual ways of 
the church, which otherwise we would willingly keep : when the 
church must needs have some ordained, and neither hath, nor 
can have possibly a bishop to ordain ; in case of such necessity, 
the ordinary institution of God hath given oftentimes, and may 
give, place. And, therefore, we are not simply without excep. 
tion, to urge a lineal descent of power from the Apostles by 
continual succession of bishops in every effectual ordination. 
These cases of inevitable necessity excepted, none may ordain 
but only bishops : by the imposition of their hands it is that 
the church of God giveth power of order, both unto presbyters 
and deacons." 

I do not think that the quotation at length of this passage 
will be deemed superfluous, if it be considered that it occurs in 
a part of the Ecclesiastical Polity which is probably less read 
than others ; and that Mr Keble, in quoting a small portion 
from it in his Preface, has thought proper to treat what he 
does quote as merely " an admission which after all we have 
seen may appear somewhat anomalous," (as doubtless it does, 
after the interpretation of Hooker's views which he has given, 
notwithstanding the two preliminary considerations with which 
he prepares the reader's mind for this ^'anomalous admission,") 
and not, as Hooker evidently intended it, as a carefully guarded 
warning against a too sweeping inference from the tenor of his 
former reasoning, (see the words with which he commences the 
section containing this "anomalous admission : " "Now whereas 
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hereupon some do infer," &c.) and a definite denial of what 
has been recently stated as the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession, (" And therefore we are not simply without excep- 
tion to urge a lineal descent of power from the Apostles by 
continued succession of bishops in every effectual ordination,") 
grounded on the fact, that sometimes ^ the Church must needs 
have some ordained, and neither hath nor can have possibly a 
bishop to ordain." Now this fact, be it observed, assumes that 
the Church may exist where there are no bishops ; and the con- 
clusion from this fact at which Hooker arrives, in its turn 
assumes the all-important principle, from which indeed the 
whole argumentation proceeds, and which is most deliberately 
laid down by Hooker, that ** the whole Church visible is the true 
original subject of all power," i.e. the true subject in which all 
ecclesiastical power (for it is only that which is in question) 
originally inheres, and therefore that all ecclesiastical power is 
not ultimately inherent, as has lately been assumed, in the 
bishops and those ordained by them. And agreeably to this 
Hooker speaks in the concluding words of the whole passage of 
" the Church of God" as " giving power of order by the impo- 
sition of the hands of bishops : " where it is plain that he, con- 
sistently with his whole reasoning, treats the Church, and not 
the bishops of the Church, as the ultimate source of the "power 
of order," in utter contradiction to the system of which Mr 
Keble has been one of the most influential supporters. I speak 
above of " what has recently been stated as the doctrine of the 
Apostolical Succession," because I wish to guard my readers 
against the supposition, that this doctrine only exists in the 
shape in which it has been recently so much insisted on ; and 
in which shape, as will have been seen by the passage I have 
quoted from Hooker, it is expressly discarded by the profound- 
est reasoner on ecclesiastical polity this country hath ever yet 
produced. 



SERMON IV. 

St Matth. yi. 11. 

" G^ve us this day our daily bread*' 

We have now, my brethren, arrived at a portion of 
the Lord'^s Prayer, which, unlike the preceding petition, 
offers no difficulties whose solution might be important 
for the settling of vexed questions of Theology. On the 
nature and essence of that kingdom for whose coming we 
are taught to pray in the second clause, there have been 
the greatest differences of opinion : nor can we wonder 
at this, since different passages of holy writ speak of it in 
very different ways; and Christians, instead of comparing 
them together and gathering from them their united re- 
sult, have generally insisted with exclusive preference on 
those which favoured their own particular views ; either 
explaining away or entirely disregarding those which op- 
posed them. In contravention to this partial system of 
interpretation, I endeavoured, when I last addressed you, 
to shew that, as neither of these two sets of texts can be 
supposed to say anything that is false, so neither of them 
4S&a be supposed to say all that is true : that they are each 
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of them the necessary complement of the other : and that 
the right way of interpreting them is not to separate them, 
and then take one set for our exclusive guide, neglecting 
or perverting the other, but to combine them into one 
joint and plenary authority. The light of divine truth, 
like the light of day, is composed of variously colored rays, 
and these rays may perhaps seem each individually more 
beautiful than their united product ; but he only obtains 
its full illumination who unites these scattered tints, at 
whatever sacrifice of individual beauty, into one colorless 
transparent beam. 

We now proceed to the second part of the Lord's 
Prayer, in which the soul of the petitioner descends from 
the contemplation of his wants, as their satisfaction is Con- 
tained by implication in the furtherance of God'^s general 
designs, to contemplating them as they are more indivi- 
dually felt by himself. For every thing that is promotive 
of our happiness may be looked at in two different ways ; 
either in reference to the divine purposes in general, or in 
reference to our individual wants in particular : and our 
Saviour displays his perfect knowledge of our nature, and 
his willingness to accommodate thereto, as in other things, 
so also in this, that he requires us not to confine our 
prayers to the petitioning that God's general purposes 
may be accomplished, (although these purposes do really 
comprise all our wants,) but authorizes us to seek directly 
the satisfaction of our individual necessities. The petitions 
" Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven,'' do in reality comprise dSi that follows, even as 
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they, in their turn, are really comprised in the opening 
clause *' Hallowed be thy Name :"' but though they really 
imply^ they do not plainly express our wants. And there- 
fore, in order that nothing may be lacking to the satis- 
faction of the suppliant, Jesus subjoins three petitions 
which palpably express his individual needs : thus sanc- 
tioning, by his own example, the precept of his Apostle, 
that in every thingy no matter how personal or trivial, 
our requests be made known to God by prayer and sup- 
plication^: and exhibiting himself at the very outset 
of his ministry on earth, as fully qualified by his sym- 
pathy to act hereafter as our Advocate in heaven. To 
the first of these three petitions we confine our present 
attention. 

" Give us this day our daily bread," Of the meaning 
of this petition there can be, as I before observed, but 
little doubt. As it stands in the English version, which 
is consecrated by constant use from the lispings of child- 
hood at its mother'^s knee to the last faint low mur* 
murs of expiring age, it represents the intention of the 
original with suflicient accuracy, though the epithet 
translated " daily '^ might perhaps be more correctly 
rendered "for the following day 2;'' the sense being, 
" Give us this day bread that may sufiice also for the 
next :" so that we may live not from hand to mouth, but 
relieved from the pressure of immediate anxiety. Nor 

1 Phil. iv. 6. 

s According to what seems the most probable derivation of 
the word eViovo-toj— that from iiruov. 
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should I have noticed this unless to shew you, that a pru- 
dent forethought for the wants of immediate futurity is 
not opposed to the spirit of our religion, but in perfect 
unison therewith, since the prayer dictated by its founder 
expresses and consequently sanctions it. When there- 
fore, in this same Sermon on the Mount, we are told not 
to take thought for the morrow^, because the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself, we are not enjoined 
to be reckless about the future, but dissuaded from being 
anxious 3 : it is not improvidence, but reliance on God'*s 
care that is inculcated. The Saviour forbids our yielding 
to a lurking distrust about the morrow, as though our fu- 
ture well-being, or even our existence, depended altogether 
on the jealous accuracy of our present provision for its 
unforeseen contingencies, and not mainly on the good 
providence of our heavenly Father, who will not suffer 
those who trust in him to lack aught which may conduce 
to their real good. Improvidence and recklessness indeed, 
so far from being in any wise sanctioned, are frequently 
and explicitly condemned in Holy Writ : as arising not 
from faith but from presumption, and leading unto ruin. 
Need I quote the description of the sluggard in the book 
of Proverbs^, in which the poverty that comes upon him 
with the swiftness of a traveller, and the want that seizes 
him with the resistless murderous violence of an armed 
man, are attributed to the laziness which courts ^'a little 

1 Matt. vi. 34. 

2 The word ftcpt/ivw expresses anxious thought. 
« Pror. vi. 10, 11. 
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more sleep, a little more slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep," instead of bracing them to work : and 
where he is rebuked by the example of the ant^, one of the 
smallest and most insignificant of insects, which, without 
"guide or overseer or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest f^ This, 
and many other like passages in the sacred books, which 
eulogize a prudent industry, and declare improvident idle- 
ness to be nothing less than wilful and presumptuous sin, 
may convince us that all the censures on care for the mor« 
row we meet with in the Sermon on the Mount, are to be 
understood as applying to such care only as would rely 
exclusively on its ovm right arm and hand, distrusting or 
denying the ever-watchfiil love of God. And viewed in 
connexion with these passages the prayer, " Give us this 
day bread that may suffice us for the next," at once sanc- 
tions a wise forethought, and forbids all anxious and 
therefore unbelieving care for the morrow : since, on the 
one hand, it cannot be wrong to labour for that for which 
we are authorized to pray, nor, on the other, can it be 
right so to labor as though God would not heed our pray- 
ers, and as though all depended on ourselves. He who 
offers up this prayer aright will be equally removed from 
the presumption that tempts the most High, by refusing 
to recognize the appointed instrumentality of human in- 
dustry in the operation of his Almighty hands, and from 
the unbelief that will not recognize the operation of his 
hands at alL 

1 Prov. vi. 6. 
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Not to dwell further on this point, however, since it 
depends on the niceties of a rendering perhaps more cor- 
rect indeed than the received translation, but not endeared 
by general knowledge and familiar use, I will take the 
petition as it stands in the authorized version of the Bible, 
and after briefly setting forth its meaning, proceed to make 
one or two remarks of practical application. 

" Give us this day our daily bread." There Is only 
one term in this short clause about which there can be 
the smallest doubt : the term bread. This word, as you 
must be aware, is very generally used in Scripture to de- 
note food in general, rather than any one kind of food In 
particular. Bread being the staff of life, it was natural to 
apply the term to every thing that supports life. Hence 
to eat bread, in the Old Testament, is the established 
phrase for partaking of a meal. Joseph, when ordering 
food to be brought in says, " Set on bread.**' Ahab, when 
grieved because he could not get rightful possession of the 
vineyard of Naboth, refuses " to eat bread.'' The petition 
therefore, " give us this day our daily bread," cannot be 
taken as intended to express the merest and most abso- 
lute necessaries only in the vf9,y of food, that quantum of 
sustenance of the very simplest kind which may suffice to 
keep the frame alive : because in the Bible bread is equi- 
valent to food in general, and not to any one kind of food 
in particular. On the other hand, if we substitute the word 
foodm this petition for its equivalent, so as most accurately 
to represent to our minds the meaning it would at once 
present to those whom cor Lord addressed, we perceive 
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that it does not go beyond the reasonable supply of wants 
measured by comfort, and not by luxury. God is indeed 
no harsh or grudging parent ; nor would he cut down the 
expression of our needs any more than he stints their 
supply: the Uberal bounty which "gives Uberally to all 
men, and upbraideth not,^^ provided we enjoy what is given 
with a proper thankfulness, and therefore with due mode- 
ration, is in no respect opposed to the spirit of the prayer 
which his blessed Son, his best gift to men, teaches his 
followers to use : and when that Son calls himself " the 
bread of life^" he plainly shews us that the bread for which 
he authorizes us to pray, means all that is necessary to 
support life in all the fulness of the term ; but on the other 
hand, it is equally plain, that while we are instructed to 
pray for every thing that may support, we are not autho- 
rized to pray for any thing that may pamper. Whatever 
is of mere enjoyment without contributing to our real 
needs, to our strength and health and efficiency, we can- 
not for a moment suppose to be included in " our daily 
bread/^ And if this be true of things that minister to 
pleasure without contributing to profit, much more evi- 
dently does it apply to all such things as actually minister 
to pleasure only at the sacrifice of profit; which either 
pamper the body into disease, or enthral the mind to 
sensuality. Imagine a man addicted to luxurious indul- 
gence, habituated to all those contrivances by which hu- 
man ingenuity has not been ashamed to give an ai*tificial 
stimulus to senses jaded by excess— imagine, I say, such 
1^ John vi. 35. 
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a man kneeling by his bedside when he rises from the late, 
heavy, unrefreshing slumbers of satiety, and with all the 
costly apparatus of epicurism awaiting him, in the antici- 
pation of some new refinement, some new delicacy to tempt 
his palled appetite, asking God to ^^ give him this day his 
daily bread'! " Who does not feel at once that such a 
prayer would be a mere mockery, or worse than mockery ! 
Yet such a case is but the extreme of what one almost 
daily meets. For are not the great majority of mankind, 
even amongst those who earn their daily bread by daily 
toil, and have neither means nor leisure for luxurious dis- 
sipation — ^are not even such persons too generally excessive 
in their desires f Are we ourselves, my brethren, (and in 
speaking thus I am aware that I speak not to many rich, 
not to many whom the world calls dissipated), are we 
ourselves always content with the prophet Aguri, to pray 
God to " give us neither poverty nor riches, but to feed 
us with food convenient for us,'' lest, if we were rich, we 
should be tempted to suppose that we could dispense with 
his care, and therefore to shake off all feeling of obligation 
and dependence ; or, on the other hand, if we were sunk 
in excessive poverty, we should blaspheme him by ques- 
tioning his goodness ? And yet, my brethren, unless the 
prayer of Agur be the real spirit of our thoughts and of 
our efforts, — ^unless our industry be so exerted, on the one 
hand, as to provide against the pinching of poverty as far 
as possible, and on the other, our Uberality to our poorer 
brethren and to the cause of God be such as seriously to 
1 Prov. XXX. 8. 
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check the too rapid increase of our wealth, — unless we 
thus aim at that middle state of competence which is 
neither poverty nor riches, — ^we cannot pray to our Father 
which is in heaven with any reality of intention or feeling 
of acceptance, that he would " give us each day our daily 
bread;' 

We therefore see that this petition actually defines 
our legitimate desires and aims; and whilst telling us 
for what we ought to pray^ does in effect tell us for what 
we ought to toil. Not for the satisfaction of those imagi- 
nary wants that are created by the mere usage of a cor- 
rupt society, which can with cool indifference survey the 
frightful spectacle of thousands famishing to death, but 
is outrageous if anything is diminished of its own extra- 
vagant display; not for those gorgeous trappings, that 
splendour of dress and table and equipage which mocks 
the misery, to whose support it is nevertheless forced by 
God's Providence most unwillingly to contribute ; not for 
such worse than "pomps and vanities of this wicked world," 
may the Christian either pray or toil: but for every- 
thing that may contribute to the real well-being of himself, 
and those dependent on him; for everything that may 
satisfy reasonable wants, without pampering unreasonable 
fancies and brutish appetites; for everything that may 
enable him to do the greatest amount of good in that 
station of life to which God's Providence, and not his own 
vaulting ambition, may have called him, — for all this he 
may lawfully labour, since all this is virtually embraced 
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in the petition in which he entreata his heavenly Father 
" to give him each day his daily bread." 

Nor is this all. Not merely does this petition define 
the lawful desires and aims of the Christian in respect of 
worldly goods, nor does it merely sanction industry 
applied to the attainment of these desires and aims, but 
it promises success to his endeavours, provided they are 
carried on in a spirit of dependence on his God. For 
when the Saviour himself teaches us how to pray to God, 
he in effect pledges himself that God will grant what we 
thus pray for. The very circumstance therefore that a 
prayer for daily food is prescribed, is a direct promise that 
daily food will be bestowed. The very circumstance that 
the support of our bodily life is as much a matter of 
prayer to God, as the hallowing his name, the coming of 
his kingdom, and the doing of his will, is an express de- 
claration that God will provide for our bodily wants with 
as much care as he provides for the progress and develop- 
ment of the grand mystery of his universal government. 
And this lesson you will recollect is elsewhere inculcated 
in the Sermon on the Mount: — " Consider i,"" says the 
Saviour to his followers, " consider the fowls of the air, 
which neither sow nor reap, nor gather into bams ; and 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. And how much 
better are not ye than they ?' Beings endowed with no 
capacity of forethought — depending on what might seem 
to be the merest contingencies, were we not told that 

1 Matt. Ti. 26. 
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God's Providence descends to the minutest thing that he 
has created! — unable to approach their Creator with any 
conscious or intelligent worship, they are yet fed by Him ; 
and surely no thought can be more wonderful than the 
reflection, how the whole enormous multitude of living 
things that crowd this earth, and rise by imperceptible 
gradations through the ranks of being, are so exactly 
balanced against each other and against the vegetable 
world by which they all are ultimately nourished, as that 
race does not extinguish race, but all preserve that ex- 
act proportion of numbers which is essential to their 
mutual preservation ! And shall we who in the very pas- 
sage in which the Saviour adduces God's care of the 
brute creation are with marked emphasis taught to regard 
the Being who is their Creator as " our Father^'* — shall 
we whose value in the sight of God has been declared 
above all by what he hath done in order to make us his 
dear children, — shall we not look with confidence to " our 
Father" for the food which he knows to be necessary for 
us ? If we, evil as we are, yet know how to give good 
gifts to our children 2, — if there is none of us who would 
mock the hunger of his child by giving him a stone when 
he asked for a loaf, — shall we imagine our heavenly Fa- 
ther capable of looking on our wants with cold indifference ? 
He that spared not his Son to save us, shall he not 
with him freely give us all things 3 ? Surely, my brethren, 
it needs no other consideration than this to assure us that 

1 Matt. X. 29. 2 Matt. vH. 9 — 11 ; Luke xi. 11—13. 

8 Rom. viii. 32. 
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when we pray for the supply of our real wants, we shall 
certainly be heard. And yet the fact that God'*s own 
Son hath directed us to pray for those wants is an as- 
surance even beyond what the consideration of God^s 
universal Providence, or even of the Redemption he has 
wrought for man, can give ; nor does any one passage in 
the whole compass of Holy Writ seem to me so fraught 
with comfort to the Christian under all the cares and 
anxieties of life, as the petition by commanding us to use 
which our Saviour has engaged God's honour, (if we may 
dare say so,) to " give us each day our daily bread."' 

If then, my brethren, the thought arises in our minds, 
How is it, if God's Providence extends to all — ^how is it 
that so many starve i if we are tempted to question God's 
Providential care of ourselves, and to urge our own dis- 
tress as a proof that the prayer for daily food, though in- 
culcated is not always granted, I would beseech any who 
may have entertained such thoughts, as probably many of 
you have, to reflect with regard to the mass of misery and 
destitution which exists in this world, that God's Provi- 
dence is a scheme too large for our comprehension ; that 
the greatest amount of happiness may, for aught we can 
possibly tell, result from this very misery which so appals 
us : and with regard to ourselves, and any individual rea- 
son we may have for doubting our heavenly Father's good- 
ness, I would have every one ask himself very seriously, 
whether he have offered up the petition for daily bread 
as the Saviour directs it to be offered ? Whether it have 
taken the same place in our mind which it occupies in 
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the Lord's Prayer ? Whether the firstfruits of our de- 
sires have been given to the grand concerns of the immor- 
tal soul, and the happiness of the whole human race in 
the coming of God's kingdom, and whether our bodily 
wants have ever been considered as merely secondary and 
subservient to these grand spiritual interests^ ? Whether 
too we have been praying for our daily bread not merely 
with our lips but with our lives, by conscientious and 
steady industry, and by avoiding all waste, according to 
the example set by Christ, when, after miraculously mul- 
tiplying food, he directed his disciples to " gather up the 
very fragments that remained, that nothing might be 
lost' V And whether if we have not been " not slothful in 
business,"' to provide daily bread, we have also testified 
by our deeds in endeavouring to promote God's king- 
dom, that we are "fervent in spirit, serving the Lord*?" 
Or whether we have not perhaps been equally indolent 
about both secular and spiritual objects; idly praying 
alike in both cases for what we never heartily exerted our- 
selves to bring about : as though God, who always works 
by means, were bound to help those who will not help 
themselves, to provide that those may eat who will not 
work*; and thus, in defiance of every known law of 
nature, of the evident purposes of human society, and of 
his expressly revealed will, to prolong by what would 
amount to nothing less than continued miraculous inter- 
ference, an existence not merely worthless, but actually 

1 Compare Matt. vi. 33. ^ John vi. 12. 

8 Rom. xii. 11. * 2 TheBS. Hi. 10. 
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mischievous ? These are questions which every one should 
very seriously put to himself, before he presumes on ac- 
count of his own distress, to arraign God's Providence of 
neglect, and God'*s Son of untruth. And if we turn from 
any individual experience of our own to the collective 
experience of whole nations, do we not find that poverty 
and misery seem naturally to accompany irreligion and 
idleness ? In what parts of the world are temporal distress 
and degradation most rife ? Are they not those in which the 
darkness of heathenism, or the worse darkness of heathen- 
ized Christianity, has concealed the benign aspect of the 
God whom even nature discloses as our beneficent Crea- 
tor, and whom Revelation displays to us as our loving 
Father ? Where do we find want and distress so preva- 
lent as in climes "where every landscape pleases, and 
only man is vile V And can we imagine that this marked 
distribution of secular degradation precisely over those 
countries where spiritual degradation most prevails is 
accidental? Can we imagine it accidental that regions 
most blessed in their productiveness should be most 
cursed in the enjoyment of that productiveness? That 
plenty and poverty should walk hand in hand — fertility 
and starvation meet in strange and unnatural conjunc- 
tion? And yet is not this the case? Look at India — 
look at Africa — ^look at Italy — ^look at Sicily, formerly 
the granary of the Boman commonwealth — Sicily, capable 
of feeding half Europe, and yet unable now to support a 
scanty population sunk in lethargy and superstition ! 
Look at Spain, in one of whose provinces a thousand years 
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ago lived thrice or four times as many as are now thinly 
spread over the whole of that vast peninsula ! And why 
should I cite a more distressing example nearer home? — 
What are all these instances but negative confirmations 
of the Lord^s Prayer, clearly intimating that where God's 
name is not hallowed, where his kingdom is either not esta- 
blished, or worse, where it has been by violence repressed, 
there the wrath of God declares itself in the withholding 
of that " convenient food," which when given was not 
received with thankfulness, and conduced not to the glory 
of the all-bounteous Giver. 

If then we wish to obtain an answer to what the form 
of expression intimates, should be our daily prayer for 
daily bread, let us take care to prefer this petition as it 
was intended ; in due subordination to more important 
interests, in all the simplicity of a mind bent not on ac- 
quiring wealth, but on avoiding want, and in harmony 
with the honest exertions of an industrious life. " Let 
us seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,'^ 
according to both the precept of the Saviour and the 
example of his prayer, and we may be confident that 
whatever we have need of will be added to us. Thus we 
shall be enabled fully to comply with the injunction," Cast 
all your care upon the Lord,"' and fully to realize the 
blessed assurance, " for He careth for you^." 

Before, however, I conclude, I must advert to a very 
common though I think erroneous interpretation of this 
clause of the Lord's Prayer. It is the interpreting " our 
1 1 Pet. V. 7. 
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daily bread'' to mean either generally the sustenance of 
our spiritual life by divine grace, qt in particular that 
spiritual food which we receive in the Holy Sacrament. 
And in confirmation of this latter view some have trans- 
lated the Greek word rendered in our version "daily'' by 
the word " supersubstantial ;" a word of which I do not 
profess to understand the meaning. Now both of these 
views seem to me undue refinements on the plain words of 
the petition, and arise, I fear, from an undue deprecia- 
tion of the body and its wants. Did we hold with cer- 
tain heathen philosophers that the body is a mere incum- 
brance on the spirit, so that the great superiority of our 
state after death consists chiefly in the spirit's being no 
longer thus imprisoned within the body, we might have 
some reason to conceive the care of the body and the 
supply of its wants too mean a subject for our prayers. 
Though even in that case, since without the wants of the 
body being supplied it is plain we cannot do anything in 
the world to promote God's kingdom and the happiness 
of our fellow-men, it could hardly be deemed improper to 
allude to what must ever be felt to be the necessities of 
our present condition. Not unless we adopted the notion 
of those ancient heretics the Nicolaitans, who are men- 
tioned by the Son of God with the utmost abhorrence in 
his Epistles to the seven Asiatic Churches^, and ima- 
gined that the body was not created by the same being 
who created the soul, but by a malignant daemon, so as 
to be radically bad, the seat of vice, in fact a mere 
1 RcT. ii. 6, 15. 
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monstrous deformity in God's kingdom, — not miless we 
adopted this wild notion could we reasonably infer that 
the care of the body was beneath us, and much more 
beneath the heavenly Father to whom we pray day by 
day for daily bread. 

And surely when all the rest of the Lord's Prayer 
is occupied by the wants of the soul, we cannot deem one 
clause too much for the wants of the body. It therefore 
seems to me extremely ill-judged to divert this petition 
from its natural and unforced meaning, so as to take it 
in a merely spiritual sense, because it then becomes a tau- 
tologous repetition of the clauses in which we pray for 
thsit positive righteousness which is involved in the coming 
of God's kingdom within us as well as around us, and for 
that negative righteousness which we obtain when our 
trespasses are forgiven us ; whilst on the other hand the 
Lord's Prayer then loses its fulness of application to that 
whole being, body as well as soul and spirit, for which the 
Apostle Paul disdained not to intercede^. Hence I re- 
ject this view as rendering the Lord's Prayer at once 
tautologous and incomplete. But whilst I reject it from 
being the correct interpretation, I would not reject it as 
a mere secondary and permissible adaptation. Provided 
we recollect that the first proper intended sense of the 
petition for our daily bread refers to the wants of our 
corporeal frame, food, raiment, and shelter, (for these 
two last, though not named, are clearly implied in prin- 
ciple,) we may without any impropriety further spiritual- 
1 1 These, v. 23. 
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ize it into a petition for that meat which perisheth not, 
but endureth to everlasting life. And as it is impossible 
acceptably to pray for the necessities of the body unless 
we have first sought the higher interests of the soul, so 
we may confidently say that it is impossible to pray as 
we ought for the meat which sustains the body if we do 
not eagerly embrace every opportunity of receiving that 
meat which sustains the soul. This divine food is given 
especially in that ordinance we this day solemnize. As 
often as it is solemnized we are invited to eat that " flesh 
which is meat indeed,"' and to drink "that blood which 
is drink indeed^ ;" and are afresh reminded of Him who 
declares with the utmost solemnity of emphasis, " Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you 2;" and who in the same night that 
he was betrayed, having loved his own before, shewed that 
he loved them even to the end 3, by using his last moments 
for instituting the means by which throughout all ages 
they may become " partakers of his most blessed body 
and blood ;'*'' when " he took bread, and blessed it, and 
brake, and gave unto them, saying. Take, eat, this is my 
body which is given for you : This do in remembrance of 
me\'" If then we hope to be heard by our heavenly Fa- 
ther when we pray to him in the words his Son hath 
taught us for the bread that sustains the body during 
this life. Oh, let us never turn away from the Table 
where the Saviour gives us the bread that preserves both 

1 John VI. 55. 2 John vi. 53. ^ John xiii. 1. 

4 Matt. xxYi. 26 ; Mark xiv. 22 ; Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 24. 
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soul and body to everlasting life ! And if only in his 
name can we obtain anything we ask of God, because 
only in him does God become " our Father,^' how can we 
venture to use the prayer he teaches unless we practise 
in memory of its Author that which he so solemnly 
ordains ! 

One word more. By consecrating bread and wine to 
be the symbols of his most blessed body and blood, and 
by making the receiving these symbols in faith the vehicle 
by which we receive that body and blood to our salvation, 
the Saviour has ennobled the food which supplies our 
merely animal requirements, and the act by which we pro- 
long our earthly life. Those who eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup must be more or less reminded of their 
Saviour as often as they eat the common bread of daily 
life : and the constant recollection that the food of the 
body has been made the emblem of the Incarnate Deity, 
— that eating and drinking has been consecrated to the 
highest act of Christian worship, — this recollection con- 
tinually renewed in those who habitually obey their Lord'^s 
commands, will do away with every grossness in the satis- 
fying of mere bodily wants, will invest with a spiritual 
meaning what otherwise might be a mere sensual enjoy- 
ment, and will preserve from all excess. And thus we 
may truly say that they, and they alone, who eat this 
bread and drink this cup of the Lord in the worthiness 
of true repentance and humble earnest faith, can with the 
full sense of its propriety, and therefore with the full as- 
surance of being heard, put up the prayer, " Give us this 
day our daily bread,"' 
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St. Matth. vi 12. 
** And forgive us our debts ^ as we forgive our debtors." 

We have now, my brethren, arrived at that part of 
the Lord's Prayer which those who pray with real ear- 
nestness probably feel to be the most serious of all. 
However extensive and magnificent the vista of thought 
disclosed by the preceding clauses of this prayer, or 
however immediately connected with the universal neces- 
sities of daily life, they nevertheless lack the peculiar 
interest which attaches to the one we now propose con- 
sidering. The universal hallowing of God's name, the 
universal diffusion and full development of his kingdom, 
so that his will shall be done by all in earth as it is 
now done by all in heaven, are glorious ideas : but how- 
ever the mind may soar in contemplating them, it is soon 
twitched down again by a consciousness of internal evil 
which changes general interest into a more absorbing 
individual anxiety. We are not commanded to love 
others better than ourselves: so long therefore as we 
are not assured of our own safety, we cannot afford much 
sympathy to others' welfare. What shall it profit us if 
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we gain the cause of the whole world by our pleadings, 
and yet lose that of our own soul ? 

It is indeed true that the cause of individuals is to a 
certain extent, — God only knows to what extent, — ^bound 
up with the cause of the world at large. God'^s name 
cannot be hallowed, his kingdom come, and his will be 
done in all its fulness, without ensuring the future hap- 
piness of the whole then existing race of man. But the 
very splendour of these anticipations of the future sug- 
gests fearful misgivings about the present. To pray that 
God's will may be done, implies that God's will is not 
being actually done ; and the not doing God's will, what 
is this but the very essence of sin and misery ? And this 
consideration presses on the conscience of every indi- 
vidual petitioner with individual and most crushing weight. 
I, I, am one of those who at this moment are not ful- 
filling God's will completely as it ought to be fulfilled ; 
and what then is to become of me ? It little imports that 
a new state of things is promised and expected — a new 
heaven and earth in which dwelleth righteousness, and 
every denizen of which shall thoroughly agree with and 
perfectly accomplish the will of his Creator: what is 
meanwhile to become of me and of all those countless 
multitudes. who have been filling up the ages that elapsed 
before with heaps upon heaps of multifarious sin ? This 
IS the question that forces itself upon the mind when it 
tries to interest itself in the glory that shall be revealed ; 
and which, if I may judge of others by myself, often 
makes us impatient at the amount of prayer devoted to 
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the cause of future and general blessings, when our own 
present and individual concernments are so much more 
pressing ; in keeping the vineyard of others we feel as 
though^we were neglecting to keep our own. 

Hence nothing can be more suitable to the place it 
occupies than the petition, " Forgive us our debts." Here 
we have at once the expression^ and in the expression the 
solvition of all those anxieties we cannot help at all times 
feeling more or less, and which the first portion of the 
Lord's Prayer is particularly calculated to excite. And 
how beautifully does the sequence of these petitions, in 
which there is indeed no vain repetition, sketch out the 
whole truth of our state with regard to sin and holi- 
ness i In the former clauses we struck at the root of 
the poison-tree of sin : in the clause now before us we 
seek an antidote against the fruits that tree will con- 
tinue to bring forth until it be completely eradicated. In 
the former clauses we aim at the total destruction of 
the corrupt nature : in the present clause, we have a 
remedy against the evils that nature will never cease to 
cause till it be totally destroyed. Neither of these por- 
tions of the Lord's Prayer can therefore be thoroughly 
understood without the other : and as, in examining the 
previous petitions, I did not so much dwell on the cor- 
ruption they assume as on the means by which it shall 
be finally removed, it may not be unprofitable now, in 
speaking of the forgiveness of our debts or trespasses, to 
examine that general corruption of which our trespasses 
are individual outbreaks ; after which we shall better be 
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able to understand both the nature of those trespasses 
and the grounds on which we may expect that they will 
be forgiven. 

I. That a certain general corruption exists in human 
nature is a proposition which scripture explicitly affirms, 
and which reason unaided by scripture must assume if it 
would understand the actual phenomena of life. The ex- 
istence of an internal witness which checks us for acting 
wrong, will hardly be denied. Now it might be a subject 
of curious speculation whether in case we never acted 
wrong at all we should be at all aware of the existence of 
this monitor : whether conscience does not require being 
violated in order to be felt: just as when the internal 
parts of the body are in perfect health we are not con- 
scious of their existence. At all events, conscience would 
not be so much felt as it now is, nor should we be so often 
reminded of its existence, but for our so often acting 
against its dictates. The very prominence of its activity 
becomes therefore a measure of the extent to which that 
activity is required. And so much more frequently does 
conscience condemn than approve, that the voice of con- 
science has in common parlance become synonymous with 
the sense of guilt and the stings of remorse. Now a fact 
like this deserves no small consideration ; for the general 
language expresses the general feeling of mankind ; and 
we are therefore forced by the most unsuspicious of all 
testimony — the testimony of common phraseology, which 
neither philosophy can warp nor interest bribe — ^to con- 
clude that the sense of guilt preponderates over the sense 
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of innocence in the human breast. And if anything be 
wanted to corroborate this conclusion, the history of our 
race will abundantly supply it. To what but to the pre- 
dominating sense of guilt are we to ascribe the fact that 
in all merely heathen countries the Deity is worshipped — 
if he be worshipped at all — with rites indicative of ter- 
ror ? And if it be urged in reply that this terror rests 
on unworthy representations of the Supreme, I would 
ask, whence came these unworthy representations! and 
to what are we to attribute their being universally ac- 
cepted ! It is nonsense to talk about priestcraft origi- 
nating and disseminating them, as if that were a sufficient 
answer to this question : those who talk thus forget to 
explain how they ever came into the minds of the priests 
themselves; and how it was that mankind almost uni- 
versally chose to listen to their priests instead of listening 
to their reason, if their reason spoke a different language 
from their priests. No I my brethren, priestcraft will not 
account for that terror of the Deity which men naturally 
feel and universally exhibit; and what stronger proof 
that we are at enmity with Him could we have than is 
given by this terror ? Or is it a token of innocence that 
we are all naturally disposed to regard the Author of 
every good, the Being whose very essence, we are told, 
is love, not with love, but fear? And is not this the 
case i Is not the originally dominant sensation of every 
mind, when the reality of God's existence first dawns 
upon it, a sense not of attraction but of aversion ? What 
makes us shrink from death, what crowns him king of 

H 
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terrors, but the thought that he ushers us into the 
immediate presence of our God ? 

But this is not all. The dread and aversion generally 
felt towards God is not merely a symptom of conscious 
guilt ; it is in itself the very deepest of all guilt. — It is 
well said by St John that every one that hateth his 
brother is a murderer^: for murder is but hatred de- 
veloped into action. For hatred is not a transient pas- 
sion — a momentary flash like anger, to which men may be 
easily provoked even against the being they love best, 
and which may be easily removed by punishing its object 
for the offence which has provoked it : but a calm, steady, 
rooted aversion ; which aims, not at the punishment^ but 
at the destruction of its object. Now, however shocking 
it be to say it, it is nevertheless true, that the aversion 
with which man naturally contemplates the Divine Being, 
when he views him as an actually existing person, and 
does not merely bandy about the name of God as a sym- 
bol for certain attributes, is precisely of this character. 
We do not indeed aim at destroying God ; but neither do 
we actually attempt to destroy every human being whom 
we hate. It may be impossible, or it may be dangerous 
to do so. But in both cases alike we should be well 
content if the object of our aversion did not exist. And 
as the next best substitute for their non-existence, we 
try to forget that they exist. — I have done a man some 
grievous wrong: I have not honesty enough to confess 
my guilt to the injured party, and to beg his pardon ; and 

* 1 John iii. 16. 
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whenever he recurs to my mind I am therefore gnawn not 
so much by remorse as by loss of self-esteem ; and I 
begin to hate him. In order to remove these uneasy 
sensations I try to forget him. — Now this is an exact 
picture of the state of the case between us and God by 
nature. We feel that we have done wrong in his sight : 
we have not grace enough to be truly penitent and to 
confess ; we love the sin of which we are guilty, because 
it is pleasurable, and we try to persuade ourselves that 
God is dealing unjustly in forbidding what is so agreeable, 
and to get up a factitious anger against him for doing so ^ : 
and as we cannot perfectly succeed in this, because con- 
science will not be bribed into acquiescence, we begin to 
hate^ and try therefore to forget^ God. Does this picture 
seem overcharged? I challenge those amongst you who 
have scanned the dark mysteries of their own hearts to 
say whether there be not at times, aye even to the Chris- 
tian, something almost intolerable in the idea that '' God 
is behind and before us^ :'' that there is no place "whither 
we can go from his spirit'" — no refuge " whither we can 
escape from his presence !'" And is not this guilt ? Is 
not the hatred that would fain forget him whom it cannot 
annihilate, the very darkest shade of guilt ? How does 
the Psalmist describe those who have reached the very 
acme of wickedness, and who shall therefore be turned 
into hell, but as "they that forget Godsf 

I have not appealed, as you will have noticed, to the 

^ See Note A at end of Sermon. » Ps. cxxxix. 5. 

« Ps. ix. 17. 
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numberless crimes that sully the record of man'^s history, 
in support of the position that our very nature is corrupt: 
because the crimes themselves are unimportant in compa- 
rison with the state of mind from whence they spring. 
Murders, adulteries, thefts, perjuries, and all the rest of 
the foul catalogue, proceed in all cases alike out of the 
heart ; and in order to proceed therefrom they must in all 
cases previously exist therein. It may be that compara- 
tively few become enormous sinners in external act, be- 
cause few have the requisite temptations and opportuni- 
ties ; but the germ of every sin does not the less exist 
because in most 'cases it continues undeveloped. The 
slightest internal movement of any sinful passion betokeas 
the existence of that germ, though it may never shoot 
into the rank growth it attains in great criminals. The 
slightest wish for any thing that is our neighbour's — the 
slightest movement of impure desire — the slightest feeling 
of ill will, — are but the undeveloped germs of theft, of 
adultery, and of murder. Or have we so blunt a moral 
sense as to fancy ourselves spotless because we do not go 
all lengths and brave all dangers for the gratification of 
our secret inclinations? because we shrink from doing 
what we revel in imagining ? These considerations then,— 
the aversion with which men naturally and spontaneously 
contemplate the God who is then: greatest Benefactor, 
and which induces them either to cringe before him in 
slavish fear or to forget him in reckless defiance — the 
existence in all of desires and passions which are only 
restrained from breaking forth in destructive fury by the 
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necessary check put on men'^s actions by the laws of the 
land and the opinion of society, — ^these considerations, 
quite apart from Eevelation, must force us to admit our 
natural depravity. But what is the origin of this depra- 
vity ? and wherein does it consist ? Reason can give no 
answer whatever to the first of these questions ; nor to 
the second, in so far as it depends upon the first. Here 
therefore we must abandon the guide which has led thus 
far, and betake ourselves to that authority which alone 
can reveal to us these mysteries of our being. And here 
again let me warn you against an error too common 
amongst those who take special pride in being particu- 
larly exempt from error: the error committed by those 
rational Christians (as they call themselves in modest 
contradistinction from all others) who receive the Bible 
as a revelation given by God, and yet quarrel with every 
thing it reveals beyond what reason could discover: as 
though the Almighty would interfere with the usual 
course of the world by the most stupendous miracles, for 
no other purpose than to tell mankind what they knew 
very well, or might have known, before. If there be such 
a thing as a revelation at all, we are bound to expect that 
it will disclose things which mere unaided reason could 
not discover : let us then beware of the absurdity of ques- 
tioning its statements because they actually fulfil this 
expectation ! 

Turning then to the 5th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, at the 12th and following verses, we find a pa- 
rallel drawn between two acts respectively performed by 
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the two most important persons in the history of our race. 
" By one man,'' says the apostle, " sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin : and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned." Or, putting this statement 
into other words — a process which is often useful to 
arouse us to the sense of what is too familiar in the sound 
— Adam introduced sin into the world by his deliberate 
and wilftil violation of God's express command; which 
introduction of sin brought death along with it ; and in 
consequence of this act of Adam, death became universal^ 
became sin became universal, Retaining these two dis- 
tinct statements in our minds, let us follow the apostle 
through his exposition of the nature of the connection 
between Adam's sin and our present state. This con- 
nection does not consist merely in our following or imi- 
tating Adam's sin *, and therefore incurring like punish- 
ment: for this very idea is expressly guarded against 
by the apostle when he further says, that ''until the 
law sin was in the world : but sin is not imputed where 
there is no law : nevertheless, death reigned from Adam 
unto Moses, even over those who had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam's transgression," The reasoning 
of which passage may be thus paraphrased: No one 
could imitate Adam's sin unless by violating a divine 
precept of the authority of which he was as fully aware 
as Adam was of the authority of the precept which he 
violated. When, therefore, there was as yet no positive 
law, whilst men were still left to the imperfect guidance 
1 See Article IX. 
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of a conscience rude and ignorant, undeveloped by reason 
and uninstructed by revelation, it was impossible for 
them to sin after the similitude of Adam'^s transgression : 
yet, notwithstanding this, death, as we know, reigned over 
the whole human race long previous to that time when 
God first positively revealed his moral will, even over 
those to whom their sins were not imputed because they 
were committed in partial if not total ignorance of that 
will. And here let us pause, and separately contemplate 
the several truths contained in this most remarkable and 
most instructive passage. First then we are taught that 
there is a great and essential difference between the sin 
of Adam and the sins committed by that immense major- 
ity of the human race who have never enjoyed the benefit 
of a positive revelation of God's will ; that the fall was 
therefore not, as some have supposed, and as we often 
hear reasserted in various quarters now, a mere first case 
of what is repeated in the life of every individual ; be- 
cause then there would be not one individual that had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression. 
In the second place, we are taught that sin, of some kind 
or other, is absolutely universal — that not one human 
being dies that has not sinned : if death passes upon all, 
it is because all have sinned^. Thirdly, we are taught 
that this its universality is a consequence of Adam'*s sin : 
and fourthly, we are taught to consider death in two differ- 
ent lights : always as the necessary consequence of sin, but 
not always as its punishment : since it passes even upon 

1 See Note B at end of Sermon. 
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those to whom by God's mercy their sin is not imputed, 
and who are, therefore, not, strictly speaking, punished 
when they are visited with deaths Without stopping to 
discuss the questions that might arise from this last head, 
we cannot but infer that a state of sinfulness introduced 
into the world by Adam'^s sin, and which, therefore, we 
must conclude would not have existed but for being thus 
introduced, a state too extending over the whole race 
without one exception, and that by no means merely in 
the way of imitation, — ^that such a state, thus depending 
on and conditioned by Adams's sin, must have been inhe- 
rited by natural descent from Adam. This passage alone, 
therefore, without any support from incidental expressions 
in the poetic books of the Old Testament, this single 
passage of plain dogmatic teaching on the subject, suffices 
to prove that our nature suffers from an hereditary taint 
of sin. And why should we doubt this on any grounds 
of reason, when we have the most striking analogies of 
it in the transmission by natiu*al descent of disease not 
merely bodily but mental : and when not a single argu- 
ment can be urged against the transmission of sinfulness 
and death, from Adam to his posterity, which would not 
be equally valid against what we daily see — the transmis- 
sion of disease and insanity from parents to their offspring! 
If it be inconsistent with God'*s justice to allow the trans- 
mission of sin by natural descent, it must also be incon- 
sistent with his justice to allow the transmission of dis- 
ease by natural descent. It is no answer to this to say 
that the cases are of very different importance, that here- 
1 See Note C at end of Sermon. 
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ditary disease is a mere trifle in comparison with heredi- 
tary sin, miless we are prepared to apply to the Almighty 
that code of morals on which we too often act ourselves, 
and suppose it consistent with his perfections to do a 
little wrong, but not a great. I almost shrink from 
enouncing the blasphemy : but it is necessary to expose 
the impious absurdities in which we are involved by deny- 
ing the Scripture doctrine of inherited sinfulness, on the 
ground of its being incompatible with oiu* feeble and ina- 
dequate conception of the attributes of Him whom men 
have dared in this our day to think they could find out 
by searching, yea even to perfection^. 

We have now seen the origin of our sinfulness in 
Adams's sin, and have from the Apostle's reasonings de- 
duced further that this sinfulness is not an imitation of 
Adam's sin only, but an hereditary taint in our nature, 
affecting even those who have never had the opportunity 
of imitating Adam's sin : we have found that in all that 
come into the world the Apostle declares it leads to 
actual sin, though the degrees of guilt may be infinitely 
various according to the degrees to which the intellectual 
powers may be exalted and informed : and we have fur- 
ther received the comforting assurance that sin, though 
universally accompanied by death, is yet not imputed in 
its guilt where there is no law, either from none having 
been given, as in the case of some heathen, or from none 
being known, as in the case of infants. Having thus 
seen what we owe to Adam, let us follow the Apostle 
1 Job xi. 7. 
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through the remainder of this passage, in order to see 
what we owe to Christ. And here I must beg your at- 
tention to the passage as I shall read it out, because it 
contains some changes in the rendering which are abso- 
lutely necessary to enable us to grasp the Apostle's mean- 
ing, (v. 15.) "But not as the offence, so also the free 
gift. For if by the offence of the one the many, (i. e, the 
whole human race) died, much more the grace of God, 
and the gift in grace, the grace I mean of the one man 
Jesus Christ, abounded to the many. And not as by one 
that sinned, is the free gift : for the judgment is from one 
man to condemnation : but the free gift is from many 
offences unto reparation. For if by the offence of the 
one man death reigned by the one, much more shall they 
who are continually receiving the abundance of grace and 
of the gift of righteousness reign in life through the one 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by one (act of) transgres- 
sion there came that upon all men which leads to con- 
demnation, so by one (act of) reparation there came that 
upon all men which leads to justification of life. For as 
by the disobedience of the one man the many were made 
sinners, so also by the obedience of the one shall the 
many be made righteous^.**' 

Here then the Apostle exhibits in the clearest man- 
ner the correspondence between two acts — an act of 
transgression, and an act of reparation — the one perpe- 
trated by Adam, the other performed by Christ. These 
two acts he contrasts with each other particularly as 
1 See Note X) at end of Sermon. 
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regards their respective ejects on the destinies of the 
human race. And here it is above all things important 
to the proper understanding of the passage, to observe 
that these effects the Apostle makes exactly to correspond 
with each other in point of generality or individuality. 
Whatever is universal in the effects produced by Adams's 
transgression, is also universal in the effects produced by 
Christ's reparation. Whatever is universal in the disease, 
is also universal in the remedy. On the other hand, 
whatever is partial in the disease is likewise partial in the 
remedy. Thus, the whole race of man being tainted with 
hereditary sin by natural descent from Adam, the whole 
race of man receive full remission of that hereditary sin- 
fulness in Christ. " Christ,''* that is to say, " is the pro- 
pitiation not for our sins only,'' who knowingly believe in 
bim, "but also for the sins of the whole worlds." Not a 
- single individiial in the family of man is consigned to eter- 
nal perdition by necessary consequence of his being sprung 
from Adam, Not a single individual of our race must 
perish because he inherits a corrupt nature. Salvation, 
in so far as it consists in a removal of the guilt of his 
inherited corruption, extends to every human creature. 
But on the other hand, what is partial in the disease is 
also partial in the remedy. As there is a wide difference 
between that sinfulness which is common to all, by virtue 
of their common descent, and which attaches alike to the 
most determinately vicious, and the most endeavouringly 
righteous,— as there is a wide difference between this com- 
1 1 John ii. 2. 
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mon and general sinfalness, and those wilful and delibe- 
rate transgressions which result from a deliberate yield- 
ing to the worse nature we have inherited ; so is there a 
wide difference between that remission which extends to 
all merely inherited sinfulness, and that favoiu* which is 
given to those who deliberately yield to that better nature 
which Christ has introduced into mankind. The acts of 
Adam and of Christ extend respectively to every indivi- 
dual of oiu* race : every human being has a sinful nature, 
by natural descent from Adam, the first transgressor, the 
whole necessary effects of which are neutralized and made 
good by Christ'*s atonement: but further than this the 
general effects of the reparation made by Christ do not 
extend* If we knowingly and wilfully choose rather to 
comply with the sinful nature we have inherited from 
Adam, than with the new nature introduced by Christ ; 
if we choose rather to connect ourselves with Adam's sin 
than with Chrises reparation, we cannot complain if that 
reparation be finally lost to us. If we choose in this 
world rather to walk in darkness than in that '^ light which 
lighteth every man which cometh into the world S" we 
cannot marvel if in the world to come we are driven from 
the presence of God into the outer darkness in which 
dwell " they that forget God.''' And indeed does not the 
very fact that Christ has made a reparation for Adam's 
sin, and all those consequences thereof which are either 
involuntary or are repented of,— does not this very fact 
exclude from mercy all who slight that reparation by 
1 John i. 9. 
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making the similitude of Adam'^s sin their own voluntary 
choice? Does not the very fact that ''light has come 
into the world'*' condemn those " who lov6 darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are eviP,'*'* and because they 
are determined not to recognise their being so ? Accord- 
ingly St Paul, while he asserts that ''as in Adam all 
(naturally) die, even so shall all in Christ be (naturally) 
made alive ^f' that all i.e. shall receive in Christ that 
immortality which they had forfeited in Adam : so he, on 
the other hand, restricts the prospect of a happy immor- 
tality to those who instead of indulging the corrupt 
nature transmitted from the first, yield to the better 
nature imparted by the second Adam. They, and they 
only, who are "continually receiving the abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in ever- 
lasting life through Jesus Christ our Lord^.^' And this, 
indeed, we might infer from the Apostle'^s other reasoning, 
even were it not directly stated. For as in the case of 
death we are told that though it is the consequence of 
general corruption, it yet passes upon all men on account 
of their individual sin, so in the case of life, taken in 
the sense of eternal happiness, we are warranted to infer 
that it passes upon men because of their individtuil 
righteousness, though that righteousness is completely 
and entirely derived from Christ, Avith this difference only, 
that death is but " the wages,**" the mere desert and neces- 
sary consequence of sin ; whilst Ufe is " the gift of God,''' 

1 John iii. 19. 2 i Cor. xy. 22. 

8 Rom. V. 17. 
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which no desert of ours could ever attain unto^. As there- 
fore only they are lost who give themselves up of set pur- 
pose to follow Adam'*s sin, so only they are saved who 
give themselves up of set purpose to follow Christ's right- 
eousness, throughout all the various degrees of ignorance 
and enlightenment. For all the numberless individual 
cases of the family of man are comprised under the two 
great heads of that family ; all are following the respective 
leadership of Adam or of Christ, whether they know them 
by name or not. And as Adam's sin is not imputed to 
his posterity, in so far at least as its consequences are 
concerned (for if all die it is because all have sinned), so 
must Christ's righteousness not be merely imputed to his 
followers as far as its consequences for them are con- 
cerned ^ ; in every one of us Christ's death to sin must be 
repeated, if Christ's life to God is to be ours. In other 
words, the change produced by Christ's reparation is as 
real and actual as the change produced by Adam's trans- 
gression : it is a change not merely of consideration^ but 
of essence; not merely of principle but of nature. In 
Christ we are not merely considered righteous, but made 
so; we are not merely considered God's children, but 
made so ; we are not merely furnished with new motives^ 
but with new powers. Christ was no mere " teacher sent 
from God^:" his work was beyond and independent of 
his teaching : and hence when Nicodemus addressed him 
merely as a teacher, the Saviour at once commenced his 

1 Rom. Yi. 23. ^ See Note E at end of the Sermon. 

8 See Note F. 
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reply with a declaration intended to shew that there was 
a change to be produced such as no mere teaching could 
effect: a declaration the importance of which we may 
judge of by the solemnity of the asseveration, " Verily, 
verily I say unto you, Except a man be bom again ^ he 
cannot see the kingdom of God a.''* 

II. Let us briefly examine the nature of that change 
which the Saviour in this passage calls a new birth, and 
St Paul a new creation^. Imperfect our examination 
of it must necessarily be ; yet three things we may at 
once see are included in it. In our natural state we 
suffer especially from three defects : from want of Mow- 
ledge^ want of will^ and want of power ^ to do what is 
right. 

1. To commence with the most important. That 
our will is by nature estranged from God is too evident. 
All that I have said before on the subject of the alien- 
ation of oiur affections from him bears directly upon this 
point : for the affections are so closely connected with the 
will, that for all practical purposes they may be considered 
as identical. If our affections therefore be estranged 
from God, our will must be so too : and if our will be 
estranged from the fountain of all goodness, it must be 
likewise estranged from all the goodness of which he is 
the fountain. Now of this fact we see the plainest indi- 
cations in the reluctance with which we engage in any 
work that involves the loving our neighbour — ^not more^ 
but as much as ourselves. How visionary and impracti- 

1 Or, from above. « John iii. 2, 3. « 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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cable, if we would but confess our real feelings, does the 
command to do so generally appear to us ! How far too 
sweeping the Apostolic precept, to do good unto all 
men^ ! Nothing indeed is easier, nothing is more delight- 
ful than to talk of loving our fellow-creatures, of consider- 
ing all mankind as brethren, and so forth ; this is an age 
of sentimental effusion ; but when it comes to acting out 
that love, how different our deeds from our professions ! 
The active energetic will is wanting ; and the indolent 
theoretic approbation of goodness which wants the will to 
carry it into effect is as different from genuine love as a 
corpse is from a living body. Now as it is deeds^ not 
words^ to which God looks ; as it is deeds, not words, by 
which we shall be acquitted or condemned at the last day, 
the will that causes the deed is of the utmost importance. 
Governing as it does our whole complex being ; the seat 
of accountability, the distinguishing attribute which raises 
us from things to persons, the will must first of all be 
changed, or our case is completely hopeless. Accordingly 
it is upon the change of the will that the greatest stress 
is laid, and the most comforting assurances are given in 
Holy Writ. When the glory that shall be revealed in us 
presents itself to the Psalmist's mind in its highest form 
and evokes his loftiest strains, the very first symptom he 
adduces of it is, that in that day of the Messiah's power 
his people shall be all willingness to undertake his ser- 
vice^ ; that their whole will shall be enlisted in his cause, 
so that the obedience they yield shall be both thoroughly 
1 Gal. Ti. 10. 2 Ps. ex. 3. 
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complete and thoroughly spontaneous. When David in 
his deepest penitence implores God not finally to cast him 
off, before all other things he beseeches him to '^ create a 
dean heart, and renew a right spirit within himi f ^ to 
purify and renew the affections which had gone astray, 
and the will which had been partially if not entirely lost. 
When our Lord would describe that state of mind which 
must be habitual in a successful enquirer after truth, he 
says, " He that is willing to do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven,'*^ he, i.e. whose will coincides with the 
will of God in so far as he knows and understands it, '' he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God 2/' And 
how impossible this is to the natural man, we may learn 
from the words of St Paul, when speaking of the dete- 
rioration of man^s intellect, he traces it up to the general 
corruption of the will, in the words (Rom. i. 28), " And 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, so 
God gave them up to a reprobate mind,"^ so that, as he 
had before said, their very understanding was affected, 
and ^Hheir foolish hesurt was darkened: and professing 
to be wise, they became fools.^^ And the same truth is 
taught in that remarkable passage in which the Psalmist, 
with such wonderful psychological accuracy, traces up to 
the corruption of the heart the very extremest and worst 
error of the understanding : attributing the hallucination 
which denies the existence of that Being, whose exist- 
ence universal nature testifies, and universal conscience 
proclaims, to the estranged affections and perverted will of 

1 Ps. li. 10. a John yii. 17. 

I 
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the miserable ^' fool, who hath said in his heari^'' not in 
his intellect, " There is no Godi;' 

2. But a change of Uttle less importance must like- 
wise be effected in our knowledge. 

It must be evident to all thinking persons that we 
are very often in the dark about right and wrong. On 
the great principles of morality there is indeed no longer 
much dispute ; though it may be well for us to be re- 
minded that what we deem the plainest and most element- 
ary of these principles were often subjects of doubt and 
disagreement among the most eminent of those who had 
not the light of Revelation. But general principles, how- 
ever clearly ascertained, are often by no means easy to 
apply to particular cases ; in doing this, though '' reason- 
ing at every step he treads, man yet too oft mistakes his 
way.^^ And if this obtains of them in so &r as they are 
to guard us against doing evil^ much more does it obtain 
of them in so far as they are to guard us against leaving 
undone what is good. Yet to do both equally belongs to 
the domain of moral science. Its duty is as much to teach 
us what we oitght^ as what we ought not to do. But how 
much more difficult the former than the latter ! If the 
utmost care and reflection will not always save us from 
sins of commission^ how much less will it generally save 
us from sms of omission ! Yet this latter class, as it is 
infinitely the more numerous, so is it also infinitely the 
iflost important. It is not so much the evil men do, as 
the good they do not do, which checks the progress ol 

} Fb* zir. 1, and liii. 1. 
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God''s kingdom, and delays fhe happiness of the world. 
It is the apathy of benevolence rather than the activity 
of malevolence that works the widest ruin. Hell is paved 
not so much with evil deeds as with good intentions. And 
this conception of the superior danger and mischief of 
those sins which men too generally hardly consider sin at 
ally is remarkably sanctioned by our Lord himself. For 
what crime is the wicked servant cast into outer dark- 
ness! not for dishonesty, but for unprofitableness: not 
for squandering the talent or the poimd entrusted to him, 
but for not increasing it^ For what misdeeds are they that 
stand at the left hand of the Judge commanded to depart 
into everlasting fire, prepared originally not for the race of 
man, but for the devil and his angels! Not for injuries 
inflicted, but for kindnesses omitted : not because they 
have wronged Ohrisfs followers, but because they have 
not benefitted them^. For what are men cast into that 
prison out of which there is no release until they have 
paid the very uttermost farthing? Not for trespasses, but 
d^8^. And hence it is for the forgiveness of our debts 
that the Savioiur especially directs us to implore oiur hea- 
venly Father in that recension of his prayer which St 
Matthew has preserved. 

How different is all this from the world's estimate 
of sins ! How different even from that which the gene- 

-^ Aiatt. zxv. 24, and following, and Luke xiz. 20, and foU 
lowing. 

2 Matt. XXV. 41, and following. 
s Matt. V. 26, and Luke xii. 68. 

12 
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rality of Christians are disposed to entertain ! Alas ! my 
brethren, those acts of daring and outrageous rebellion 
against God to which men usually restrict the name of 
sins are but the smallest portion of the weight that sinks 
men's souls into perdition. How otherwise indeed should 
the narrow path be so very narrow, and the strait gate so 
very strait, that but few there be that find iti ! Would 
this awful language be true were the general estimate of 
sin not a fearfully underrating one! And whose word 
shall we take upon a subject of such importance — ^thQ 
word of sinful men, or the word of the incarnate God ! 
Now it is precisely on the subject of the most numerous, 
the most influential, and, as we see from these declara- 
tions of the Bedeemer, the most fatal class of sins — sins 
of omission — ^that nature leaves us ahnost in the dark. 
We know generally pretty well what it is our duty to 
avoid: we hardly know what it is our duty to perform. 
And whilst thus ignorant, every moment of time, every 
farthing of money, wasted^ is continually swelling the 
vast aggregate of these debts for which we all need most 
humbly to implore remission. Do not delude yourselves 
into imagining that our duties are limited to those things 
the performance of which too generally lulls asleep the 
conscience. To give some petty fraction of our income 
in charity; to put a sixpence on the plate when we attend 
the sacrament ; to enrol our names in those subscription 
lists which save us from the mortification of doing good 
by stealth,-— do we fancy that such trifles as these dis- 

1 Matt. Tii. 13. 
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charge our liabilities ! All our time, all our talents, aD 
our health and wealth, ought to be devoted to effecting the 
greatest possible amount of good which the most sys* 
tematic arrangement could bring within their scope : and 
in attempting to carry out this consecration of our whole 
being to omr Master's service, how liable to error should 
we not be ! Here then we have signal traces of our na- 
tural corruption : we find that it has darkened our under- 
standing as well as depraved our will : since else we 
should doubtless have been guided on all occasions by an 
unerring feeling of what was best, and have found our 
very highest satisfaction in performing it. Hence the. 
very first effect of the renewing of the mind adduced by 
St Paul is that it enables us to prove, to ascertain i. e. 
and thoroughly appreciate, what is that good, that accept** 
able, and that perfect will of God^. Hence it is predicted 
as one of the most signal blessings of the new dispensa- 
tion, that all who belong to it shall be taught of God. 
Hence the great office of the Comforter, whose spiritual 
presence is well purchased by Christ's bodily absence, is 
to lead his disciples into all necessary truth ; an office he 
exercises on all Christ's followers according to St John ; 
for that Apostle, addressing Christians in general declares, 
^^ Ye have an unction from the holy one, and ye know aU 
things^.'" 

For we should greatly err did we confine the pro- 
mises of these and similar passages to the discovery of 
niere theoretic or doctrinal truth. They do indeed include 

1 Bom. xii. 2. ^ 1 John ii. 20. 
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this : but they include much more along with it. All 
that is necessary to be known for our guidance in the dis- 
position of our time and means : all the knowledge we 
require in order to perform the will of God in all its ful- 
ness in the everyday concerns of life, is directly and not 
merely by implication, meant : the office of the Spirit is 
to supply by His celestial influence the wisdom which we 
require in order to live wholly unto God : so that both in 
respect of knowledge and of will St Paul defines the new 
nature when he says : " I live : yet not I,'' (not that old 
nature which I received by personal descent from Adam,) 
"but Christ liveth in me,'' by his spirit i. e.; "and the 
life which I now live in the flesh,'' until the spiritual body 
shall have taken its place, " I live by faith in the Son of 
Grod, who loved me, and gave himself for mei." 

3. There is still however one change remaining to 
be considered: perhaps the last in order of time, certainly 
the least complete and the least perceptible in the present 
world. We may have both the knowledge and the will 
to do that which is right in a very high degree, with very 
little of the power. 

To conceive this, we must conceive that the implant- 
ation of the new nature in the regenerate does not at 
once destroy the old : that the two natures exist together 
in the Christian, and that the struggle between them is 
not ended, the victory of the one over the other is not 
complete, till death releases us from that body which is 
the very stronghold of our natural corruption. Now the 

1 Gal. 11. 20. 
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influence of our body is particularly felt in our actions^ 
because they practically require its instrumentality : and 
it therefore contracts our potoer of performing what is 
right, much more than either our knowledge of it or our 
inclination for it. Hence St Paul describing the struggle 
between the two natures which coexist in every Christian 
until death frees him from the one, with the deepest 
truth represents our inclination as neutralized by our in- 
ability : " For that which I do I allow not : for what I 
would, that do I not ; but what I hate, that do I. If 
then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the law 
that it is good. Now then it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me. For I know that in me (that is, 
in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing : for to will is pre- 
sent with me ; but how to perform that which is good I 
find not. For the good that I would I do not : but the 
evil which I would not, that I do^"*^ For that this pas- 
sage describes the state of man in so far as he is actually 
under the renewing influence of the Holy Spirit is de- 
cided by the words which follow in the 22nd verse, '^ I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man.^^ For 
the inward man is nothing but the new creature, the new 
implanted, never-dying nature, the regenerated will. Here 
then, my brethren, we come to the ground and full 
meaning of the petition, ^^ Forgive us our debts.^^ It 
rests upon the fact, that though we are God'^s dear chil- 
dren in the Son of his eternal love, our adoption will not 
be completed until the redemption of our body: that 

1 Rom. vii. 15—19. 
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two opposite principles are therefore struggling in every 
Christian, the victory of one of which, though assured, is 
slowly and painfully achieved. It rests upon the fact 
again that God who hath begun will not abandon : that 
*^ if God be for us, none can be against us^ :^ that 'Hhere 
is none to condemn, since Christ hath died, and now sit- 
teth at the right hand of God, ever making intercession 
for us.^^ All the sins of omission and commission which 
we incur during the progress of the struggle, provided 
only we truly and heartily repent, God engages to forgive 
by the very fact of the existence of that struggle. If 
the just man, he i.e. who is, in the Apostle's language, 
continually receiving the abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness, falls seven times, seven times does 
he by God's covenanted mercy rise again 2. But let none 
construe this as sanctioning or excusing sin: only they 
in whom their natural corruption is being actually and 
surely, though gradually and slowly, subdued, have any 
right to expect pardon for its still remaining fruits : only 
they who with their whole hearts believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ have any right to believe in the forgiveness 
of their sins : only they who with Paul are tempted to 
burst into the despairing cry, " wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death V 
can with Paul in truth and soberness triumphantly 
rejom, "I thank Gt)d'' who hath delivered "through 
Jesus Christ our Lords !'' 

Yes, gracious God ! it is in Him alone that we can 

1 Rom. yiii. 31 — 34. « Prov. xxir. 16. « Rom. viL 24, 26. 
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invoke Thee as our Father : it is in Him alone we can be- 
seech Thee to pardon our iniquities, because in Him alone 
we see at once the greatness of our guilt and the surpass- 
ing greatness of Thy love. In Him alone do we receive 
that inward man, that thorough change of heart accord- 
ing to which we delight in Thy law : in Him alone do we 
long to be in perfect concord with Thy holy will, and to 
have perfect power to accomplish it : and as through the 
teaching of His Spirit we know and feel that in the un- 
forced unselfish performance of Thy will resides the highest 
good of which created beings are susceptible, as we there- 
fore with intense conviction pray, " Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven f^ so do we approach Thee in 
Him with no simulated sorrow for the transgressions and 
short-comings which stUl, alas! too plainly prove that 
we have not yet attained, neither are already perfects 
And as day by day we are instructed to petition for the 
bread which sustains our bodies, so do we thank Thee 
that day by day we are likewise permitted to petition for 
the pardon that must save our souls. Day by day, 
thereforjB, do we "magnify Thy name," by confessing 
our own unworthiness and appealing to Thy boundless 
mercy : day by day, in all humility and with contrition 
that is but deepened by the increasing conviction of 
Thy mercy, do we pray Thee to help Thy servants whom 
Thou hast redeemed with Thy most precious blood. Oh 
help us, gracious Lord, by renewing our strength to do 
Thy will, and by forgiving the trespasses we are continu- 

i Phil, ill, 12. 
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ally committing against Thy will ; and be not weary of 
thus continually pardoning (it is from Thine own mouth 
we gather boldness thus to pray), be not weary of forgiv- 
ing day by day our daily trespasses, until that glorious 
period shaU have arrived when Thy name shall be univer- 
sally and completely hallowed, when Thy kingdom shall 
have come in all its power, and Thy will shall be done on 
earth in all the fubess in which it is now done in heaven : 
when there shall be no more sorrow, no more sighing, 
because sin being utterly abolished, there shall be no 
more trespasses to be forgiven. 



Note A. 

The profane lines of Byron will occur to every one who 
has read his most immoral production : 

«* Oh Pleasure, you are a very pleasant thing, 
Altho' one must be damned for you, no doubt.'' 

I quote them because they exactly express that ''factitious 
anger against God," which attempts to make out that what 
conscience declares and revelation confirms, is harsh and un- 
just. 

Note B. 

I am aware that this position will at first sight seem start- 
ling, and perhaps offensive; since it includes every human 
being — even, infants, whom it is usual to regard as incapable of 
sinning. But let any one inclined to doubt it, in the first 
place reflect, where he would draw the line of demarcation. 
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which shoald separate the unsinning from the sinning portion 
of any child's existence ? And if he find it impossihle to say 
-where he would do this — just as impossihle as he would find it 
to say where he would draw the line of demarcation between 
the unreasoning and the reasoning portion of any child's exist- 
ence—let him farther consider whether this impossibility does 
not in fiict arise from the fiict that there really is no portion of 
that existence during which either the faculty of reason or the 
sinful nature is absolutely dormant. And though indications of 
the existence and activity of them both may be extremely slight^ 
yet to reflecting persons who very carefully watch children in the 
very earliest stage of infancy, such indications will, I think, im- 
mistakeably present themselves. In the second place, let any 
one who is still inclined to doubt, consider the stringency of the 
Apostle's language, ''because all sinned:" recollecting, that 
these words occur in a passage evidently of the most accurately 
considered reasoning, expressed in the most accurately chosen 
words. If the words of our Saviour, ''Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven," be urged in answer to this view, I would request that 
it may be considered, whether our Saviour by these words meant 
to represent little children as sinless or not ? Surely not : since 
else he would be laying down an impossible condition for enter- 
ing into the kingdom of heaven : there being none sinless until 
the great change come which shall extinguish the old nature 
completely. It is evidently their harmlessnesSf (the "innocency" 
of the Baptismal Service,) their trvMfulnesSf and their simplicUtf, 
in which he sets them forth as models. 



Note C. 

The position here laid down, viz. that death is to be re* 
garded in two distinct aspects, as the conseqtience of sin, and as 
the ptmishment of sin, always as its eonse^^Mnce, but not always 
as its ptmishment, which position results necessarily, as I con- 
ceive, from the reasoning of St Paul in this most important 
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passage, may be preyed also by the consideration, that if God 
forgives the sins of any, he cannot at the same time exact the 
penalty of their sins. To persons whose sins are forgiven, 
therefore, death cannot be the penalty or punishment of sin. 
It is simply its consequence, and nothing more. 

I use the word prmishment throughout in its proper sense, 
viz. in the sense of a penalty inflicted by way of satisfaction for 
the offence, and not for the purpose of effecting the improve- 
ment of the offender. Any thing inflicted for the latter purpose 
is properly termed chastisemmt ; though these two words are 
often used interchangeably. And not merely are they inter- 
changed, but, as in the conduct of human affairs, these two 
objects are always mixed up together dxcept in the case of the 
punishment of death, (the lawfulness of which has recently 
been called in question on this very ground, viz. that it cannot, 
in the very nature of things, aim at the improvement of the 
offender, i.e. that it cannot be a chastisement as well as a 
punishment) and as they are always combined with a third 
object, which is a kind of offshoot from the second, viz. the 
improvement of society at large, by deterring others from com- 
mitting a like offence to that the punishment of which they 
see ; it has hence become common to use the word punishment 
in an extended sense so as to comprise the idea of chastisement 
as well as that which is appropriate to itself; and hence indeed 
has arisen a great deal of the loose and inaccurate thinking 
which has crept into popular favour of late on the topic of 
punishment; and which has exhibited itself particularly in the 
arguments by which capital punishment has been assailed : one 
of which has been adverted to above. 

Recollecting that punishment and chastisement are words 
implying two distinct and different objects, generally, though 
not always, combined, in human government, we may be pre- 
pared for an assertion which might otherwise seem strange ; viz. 
that in the case of the true Christian these objects are never 
combined in the Divine government; i. e. that the Christian is 
not punishedf though he be chastised f the object of God's treat- 
ment of him not being to exact the penalty of his violated law. 
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that penalty having heen remitted him^ in Christ, but simply 
to benefit and improve the offender. This principle, however 
Btrange it may seem at first sight to some of my readers, will 
be fomid to be borne out by every passage of the New Testa- 
ment which treats of the spiritual discipline of the Christian. 
Thus, when the Corinthians are visited with sickness, or even 
death, for their gross abuse of the Lord's Supper, the apostle 
tells them that even this visitation is for their spiritual good 
(1 Cor, xi. 32). " When we are judged, we are chastened,*' or 
^instructed, vaib€v6fi€6af by the Lord ; to the end that we may 
not be condemned, i. e. punished, with the world." When the 
incestuous person is delivered to Satan (1 Cor. v. 6), it is "with 
the result (€«) of the destruction of the flesh," but " with the 
purpose (hm) that the Spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord Jesus." Here death, or sickness tending to death, 
appears as the eonseqtience or restdt of sin, whilst its oljeet 
18 clearly stated to be, not punishment but chastisement. 
Again, when Hymenseus and Alexander were delivered over 
to Satan, (1 Tim. i. 20) it is " with the purpose (ha) that 
they may be instructed (fraib€vdw<n) not to blaspheme." The 
exhortation to the Hebrews, xii. 5 — 11, is precisely to the 
same effect. In fact, wherever the afflictions that befal the 
Christian are spokeb of in the New Testament, they are 
spoken of as fatherly corrections, not to satisfy divine justice, 
but to promote the welfare of the individual afflicted: and 
this, however gross may have been the sins for which he is 
thus visited. The expression Ps. xcix. 8, "thou wast a God 
that forgavest them, though thou tookest vengeance on their 
inventions," seems indeed opposed to this view ; but those who 
consult the original will find that the word " though** is intro- 
duced by the translators to express what in the Hebrew is the 
simple copula " and***, so that the thought of the original is 
perverted by this unauthorized " though** : the verse being more 
properly translated, "thou wast a God forgiving them, and 

^ ip %pi<rrtja^ Eph. i7.32, words inaccurately and inadequate] j rendered 
\fL the authorised version *'for Christ's sake.*' 
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taking vengeance on their preBumptuouB sins f for such is the 
meaning of the word T\]Th)l ; so that the thought expressed 
by the Psalmist is, that God forgave them (when penitent), and 
took vengeance on their presumptuous, or unropented of, sins ; 
on such, i. e. as by their very nature were incapable of being 
forgiven. 

Note D. 

I have endeavoured in this translation to express correctly 
the distinctive meanings of the words biKaiafia and diKaimo-is, 
which in one verse, v. 18, are seen at once by every one who 
reads the original to be distinct, and which, it seems to me, so 
accurate a reasoner, and so good a Greek scholar as St Paul, 
must have intended to use distinctively throughout the whole 
passage. The three words biKaiayua, diKcUaxriSf diKaioavvij, stand 
to each other thus : biKaiafia the cause of bucama-is, and diKaimtng 
again the cause of biKcuoavvt) ; i. e. Christ's r^mration or atone* 
ment the cause of his people's justification^ and their justifiear 
tion again the cause of their righteousness, or sanctification. 
Hence is seen the exquisite propriety of the phraseology in the 
17th verse, where the apostle speaks of those who are in the 
act of receiving or contimmll^ receiving (for such is the force of 
the present participle Xafji^vovrts) the abundance of the gift of 
righteousness ; diKoiotrvvrj being a .gift habitual in its exercise 
not only, but also perennial in its impartation. 

It must be remarked how the expressions in the 17th verse 
explain those in the 19th verse. For whilst the latter verse, 
taken by itself might seem to assert that the whole of man- 
kind shall be ultimately saved, we see, by the l7th verse, that 
salvation, if it be equivalent to the reigning in life there 
spoken of, is limited to those who are continually receiving the 
abundance of the gift of righteousness ; to those, i. e. who are 
actually in process of being sanctified. But nothing restricts 
this last condition to those who are aware of that act of 
reparation by which the gift of righteousness is made possible. 

I cannot conclude this note without taking the occasion 
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to express my surprise that a gentleman who has lately been 
elected to the high station of Divinity Professor in the Uni- 
yersity of Oxford, should have thought the old translation of 
€<^' ^, in V, 12, by " in quo" admissible ; though indeed his idea 
of the admissibility of this rendering is even less extraordinary 
than the reasoning by which he endeavours to shew that, eyen 
supposing these words to be rendered as they are in the autho- 
rized version, the passage must mean the same thing as if 
they were rendered "in quo^." 

Note E. 

The doctrine of imputed righteousness is true or false ac- 
cording to the sense in which it is understood. If it is taken 
as meaning that Chrisfs righteousness is imputed to his followers, 
then it is entirely without support from Scripture. If it be 
taken as meaning that Ood imputes righteousness to ti5, i. e. covin 
siders vs cls righteous for Christ s sake, then it is clearly asserted 
in Rom. iv. 6, and as clearly defined in Rom. iy. 8 ; since there 
the Apostle quotes from Ps. xxxii. the words " to whom the 
Lord will not impute sin," as synonymous with h^ own ex- 
pression, "to whom God imputeth righteousness." That is : /m- 
puted Bighteousness, in St Paul's meaning, is nothing hnt forgiven 



Note F. 

The words of the original John iii. 2 might be more properly 
rendered, " We know that thou art come from God in the ca- 
pacity of a teacher :'•' the stress of Nicodemus' confession thus 
coming on the definition of our Lord's office as a Teacher. 
This shews more clearly whereon the stress of our Lord's reply 
comes : ylz. on the assertion of something beyond the power of 
teaching to effect being the object of his mission : so that his 
answer in relation to Nicodemus' confession may be fairly thus 
paraphrased : Thou sayest I am come from God as a Teacher : 

' See Qenrtley'Q Bampton Lectures, p. 19. 
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but I Bay unto thee, that except a man be bom again, or from 
above, except he be actually renoTated in his nature, and not 
merely taught in his mind, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. It is obyious how the passage thus conceiyed — and 
I believe every Greek scholar will agree with me in the pro- 
priety of the rendering on which this paraphrase is based — 
coincides with the general object of this particular Evangelist, 
viz. the asserting the superhuman character of Christ as essen- 
tial to the supernatural character of his work. 



SERMON VI. 



St Matth. yi. 12, and 14, 16. 

** And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors, . . . For if 
ye forgive men their trespasses, your heowenly Father will 
also forgive you : hut if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses** 

It is now two years, my brethren, since in this church 
I commenced a series of Sermons on the Lord'^s Prayer. 
That series, long interrupted by various causes, I this 
day purpose, with Gk)d's blessing, to resume. And I 
cannot but think that that part of one of its petitions on 
which we are about to meditate is particularly suitable 
to the occasion. For this, my brethren, is the last 
Sunday of the Christian year : we have just heard the 
last Collect, the last Epistle and Gospel in the long 
string of the Sundays after Trinity : on the next Lord'^s 
day we shall recommence the set with the forms pre- 
scribed for Advent Sunday. And surely no contem-> 
plation can be more natural at the close of the Christian 
year, than the contemplation of those spiritual blessings 
we have enjoyed throughout its course : and no thought 
can be more naturally suggested by the contemplation of 
those blessings than the thought how sadly we have all 
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of US neglected and abused them. The reflection on past 
mercies cannot but shew us how many debts we have all 
of us incurred to God ; and how much therefore we need 
that remission and forgiveness which we are not autho- 
rized to pray for, and are positively forbidden to expect, 
unless we be ourselves prepared to forgive our fellow- 
men their trespasses. May the God of all mercy be with 
us this morning, and enable us, with hearts bowed before 
him in sincere repentance, to realize all the meaning of 
what his blessed Son hath taught us when he directs us 
to add to the petition " forgive us our debts'' the condition 
" even as we forgive our debtors ;'' and when immediately 
after concluding his instructions how to pray he recurs to 
this particular topic, as if it were beyond all others of 
paramount importance, and perhaps difficulty; and de- 
clares : " For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Fa- 
ther forgive your trespasses.'' 

Our meditations may, I think, be most conveniently 
distributed under two heads : the one being an examina- 
tion into the meaning of the command to forgive mea 
their trespasses against us ; the other, a few brief words 
of application as to its necessity. And may the Spirit 
of truth be with both preacher and hearers to guide us 
into all truth upon this important subject ! 

1. First then we are to examine what the forgive- 
ness is which we are commanded to extend to our fellow- 
men before we can expect^ nay, before we can even^ray 
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to be forgiven ourselves. And here it may be possibly 
objected that surely such inquiry must be superfluous, 
inasmuch as we all know the meaning of the vford forgive 
sufficiently before. But though we are all familiar enough 
with the meaning of the word, we may perhaps not so 
readily or spontaneously reflect that that meaning ia 
somewhat modified in its application to difierent cases : 
or perhaps I should rather say, that in some cases we 
attach a further meaning to the word, which meaning 
does not properly reside therein. To illustrate this, we 
have only to consider the very different cases of two per- 
sons, both of whom have injured us, we will say, to the 
same extent ; but the one of whom has acknowledged 
that he has done so, has begged our forgiveness, and 
has thus done all he can to evince that he has really and 
sincerely repented of the injury he has inflicted : whilst 
the other has neither acknowledged that he has done 
amiss, nor begged forgiveness ; and thus has evinced a 
determined obduracy and impenitence. Now it is plain 
from both my texts, that, as we cannot even pray to be 
forgiven ourselves unless we have forgiven them that 
trespass against us, and as our Saviour with the utmost 
emphasis twice reiterates the declaration that God's for- 
giveness of ourselves depends enturely on our forgiving 
others, and as in both these cases not one word is said 
which might restrict the number of those we are com- 
manded to forgive to such alone as have not merely 
injured us but have also repented of their injuries ; it is 
plain, I say, from both my texts that we are bound to 
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forgive all who have any ways trespassed against us, 
whether they be penitent or no. All alike must be for- 
given, if we ourselves would be forgiven. Yet it is im- 
possible, simply and blankly impossible, to regard with 
the same feelings the man who acknowledges his fault, 
and the man who denies or perhaps even glories in that 
&ult. It is simply and purely impossible with that con- 
stitution which God hath given us, to entertain the same 
sentiments towards the man who having wronged us, 
refuses even to repent, much more to repair his wrong, 
as towards the man who having done us an equal or 
even a greater wrong, does nevertheless subsequently 
repent and subdue his pride so far as to say to us, I have 
sinned, and to entreat our pardon, even though he be 
unable to make any reparation for the offence. Nor let 
any one object that this arises from our original con- 
stitution being vitiated by the fall : that were we now 
as Adam was, with God'^s image freshly stamped and 
still unchanged upon him, we should entertain precisely 
the same feelings towards the unrepentant as towards the 
repenting trespasser against us. This is not the case. 
God himself, in whose image we were originally made, 
entertains not the same disposition towards the unre- 
pentant as towards the repentant : God himself, in whose 
image we are as Christians to be renewed in righteousness 
and true holiness, though he so loved the world and all 
the sinners it contains as to give his only-begotten Son 
to death on its account, did so precisely in order that the 
proclamation of this his exceeding love should bring to 
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repentance and confession of their sins those who other- 
wise would never have felt that they had anything whereof 
to repent : and that repenting and believing they might 
not perish, as they otherwise must, but have eternal life. 
And if God regard not with the same disposition the 
unrepenting and the penitent, how can man be called 
upon to do so ! Surely this would be aiming at being 
more perfect than our Father which is in heaven is 
perfect. 

Nor must there be a difference of inward feeling 
only towards those trespassers who repent, and those 
who do not repent: there must be likewise a corre- 
sponding difference in external conduct. And this, my 
brethren, we are not left merely to infer ; we have plain 
and explicit instructions on the subject given us by our 
Lord himself. In the 18th chapter of St Matthew, at 
the 15th and following verses we read thus: *' Moreover 
if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone : if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the church: but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican.'' The case here put by our blessed Lord is 
that of one who is connected with us not merely by the 
common brotherhood which unites all humanity, but by 
that special and far closer tie which binds together those 
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who belong to the same reb'gious community, who profess 
the same saving faith, and have the same glorious hopes 
with ourselves. If such an one trespass against us we 
are therefore doubly bound to forgive him, whether he 
acknowledge his trespass and desire to be forgiven, or no. 
But whilst we are to forgive him whether he repent or 
not, we are explicitly commanded to use every eflTort to 
bring him to a confession of his fault : we are to remon- 
strate with him in private, we are, if such private re- 
monstrance be unavailing, to remonstrate with him again 
in the presence of as many witnesses as may be sufficient 
to substantiate the fact ; if this too be unavailing, we 
are to tell the matter to the whole congregation of the 
faithful in the place in which we happen to reside ; and 
if this final and most solemn appeal be still disregarded, 
we are expressly bade, notwithstanding having forgiven 
him, from henceforth to regard him as a heathen man 
and a publican : i. e. to treat him as one who is out of 
the pale of the Christian community, and with whom, as 
being obstinately and notoriously wicked, we cannot keep 
up close or confidential intercourse. If then it be asked, 
what means the foi;giveness we are commanded to extend 
even to a person whom we are also commanded thus to 
treat! I answer: it means that we entirely clear our 
minds of all feelings of resentment, and of all desire for 
revenge ; that we resign entirely all consideration of the 
debt as due to ourselves, and only consider it in so far as 
it is due to God ; that the concern we feel be not for the 
injury we have ourselves received, but for the sin against 
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God which the doing that iDJury has involved. Every- 
thing therefore we can do to promote the real welfare of 
such a trespassing unrepenting brother we are bound to 
do : even as our Father which is in heaven ^^ sends down 
his rain upon the good and upon the evil, and causes 
his sun to shine upon the just and upon the unjust ;'*^ nay, 
we are bound to take especial pains to do good to such 
persons, because they especially stand in need of it : even 
as Grod^s own Son took not on him the nature of sinless 
angels, but the nature of the sinful sons of men, that he 
might save them from the consequences of their tres- 
passes against himself: we are bound, as that Saviour 
himself directs us, ^^ to love our enemies, to bless them 
that curse us, and to pray for them which despitefully 
use us and persecute us.^^ But we are not bound to 
regard those who injure us without repenting, with the 
same feelings with which we regard those who having 
injured us, repent : nay, we are bound to regard them 
with different feelings, if the conduct is to be always 
the true expression of the feelings: for whilst we are 
to forgive them from our heart and to pray for them, as 
who indeed more need our prayers ! we are nevertheless 
to mark our disapprobation of what they have done 
amiss, and to testify to them (as well as others) that 
obstinate impenitence in wrong-doing is inconsistent with 
Christianity, by treating them, in our Lord's words, as 
*^ heathen men and publicans.''" 

And observe, my brethren, that this conduct is not 
merely enjoined by our Saviour, but a very sufficient 
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reason for it is incidentally suggested by him. For when 
telling us to remonstrate with an offending brother pri« 
vately at first, he subjoins by way of encouragement, " If 
he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother/' 
Nothing can be more calculated to encourage a man in 
wrong courses, than the passing over those courses with* 
out notice or rebuke. We are too apt to shut our eyes 
against our own faults, even when they are plainly and 
clearly set before us : how much more then should we be 
inclined to ignore the existence of those faults, if nothing 
in the conduct of our fellow-men towards us ever reminded 
us of their existence! Can we imagine anything more 
calculated to beget a fatal apathy than speaking ^' peace, 
peace, where there is no peace?" And would it not be 
thus speaking peace, where there is no peace, if we allowed 
an offending and unrepenting brother to go on in his tres* 
passes without remonstrance or reproof? if we treated him 
precisely as if he had not trespassed, or as if he had 
repented of his trespass? Surely the very love we are 
enjoined to bear towards even those who hate us, tells us 
that we ought to do all we can to bring them to a sense 
of the sin they are committing in hating us: the very 
prayers we are~ commanded to offer up for those who de- 
spitefully use us and persecute us, require that our con- 
duct should harmonize with our prayers in endeavouring 
to reclaim them. That true solicitude for the real and 
eternal welfare of those who trespass against us, which is 
involved in our forgiving them, as it excludes all feeling 
of resentment and all desire of retaliation, so does it ex* 
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elude the hypocrisy of pretending to treat them as though 
they had not offended : and in this case we see, as in 
every other, that Scripture coincides exactly with sound 
sense ; and that the service it requires us to render unto 
God, in forgiving others before we pray to be forgiven 
ourselves, is indeed " a reasonable service.'^ 

I have dwelt the longer on this head because I believe 
there is much misunderstanding prevalent upon it, how* 
ever clear it be as soon as it is fully stated and explained. 
What has been said upon it, sufficiently elucidates the 
meaning of forgiveness in itself, and serves to shew that 
when we speak of forgiving in the case of one who, after 
trespassing against us, has confessed his fault, we include 
in the term something which goes beyond itself. We 
include in it in such a case the idea of perfect recon- 
ciliation : of taking the penitent offender into the same 
place in our esteem, as well as in our affections, which he 
occupied before. And this, indeed, is meant by the words 
I was just now citing, " if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother.'' For what is the " gaining our bro- 
ther," save the restoring to him all the privileges and 
feelings which belong to brotherhood ? And thus we see 
that the forgiveness which we are to extend to the re- 
penting offender, implies the assurance that he is to us 
precisely what he was before he offended : that no lin- 
gering taint has been left in our memory to poison the 
generous confidence of unreserved intercourse: that his 
offence, whatever it be, is not only forgiven, but forgot- 
ten. In a word, our forgiveness of one who begs us to 
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forgive the fault of which he is sincerely sorry, must be 
like that which God hath promised to extend to all such 
as with true penitent heart and lively faith turn to him : 
and as He has promised to blot out the sins of such from 
his book, and not merely to pardon, but actually '^ not to 
remember their iniquities any more," so should we, if we 
expect that pardon from Him, without obtaining which 
we cannot conceive true peace of mind in this world, or 
aught but misery in the world to come, be ready to do to 
others as we would be done by: to welcome back not 
merely to our houses, but to our hearts, all who confess 
that they have wronged us. Let the parable of the Pro- 
digal Son teach us not merely to what extent we may 
expect to be forgiven by our Father which is in heaven, 
but also what is the nature of that forgiveness which by 
his dear Son he in that parable assures to every real 
penitent, however great his former crimes; and whilst 
we dwell upon that exquisitely touching story with those 
emotions it is so well calculated to excite, let us learn 
from the example there set forth, not merely the nature 
and the duty, but also the luxury of pardoning the 
penitent. 

2. I now come to the second part of my discourse, 
and beg your attention to a few words on the necessity of 
forgiving others. Now the whole reasoning, expressed 
and implied, in my two texts relating to this point, goes 
out from the supposition that we ourselves are each of us 
continually trespassing against God, and have therefore 
continual need of being forgiven. This our sinfulne^ is 
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a thing indeed which so underlies all true religion, that 
without a thorough sense of it, it is perfectly impossible 
that we should be Christians in anything beyond mere 
mame. Unless we feel that we are in daily need of the 
Divine forgiveness, we have not comprehended the very 
alphabet of Christianity. Elementary, however, as is this 
feeling in the Christian consciousness, it is yet extremely 
difficult to rouse. Beady as we all are to confess with 
the lip that we are miserable sinners, our hearts are in 
general far from the confession. And therefore it is 
necessary for us, that the fact of our being so, should 
be continually brought experimentally before us. Now 
it is impossible to sin against God, without sinning Uke 
wise against man: the violation of the first and great 
commandment necessarily involves the violation of that 
second which is like unto it. Now our duty to man is 
much more easUy recognized, both m its performance 
and its infraction, than our duty towards God: in the 
violation of the second commandment therefore, that 
which bids us love our neighbour as ourself, we most 
easily detect the violation of the first, which bids us 
love God with all our heart and soul and strength : and 
thus in the sufferings we ourselves endure at the hands of 
our fellow-men, in the wrongs they inflict upon us, we 
have as it were a gauge to test the measure of their sin- 
ning against God. But as no one would pretend on 
sober reflection to be an exception to his race, as no one 
would seriously claim to be exempt from the evil passions 
and inclinations of his fellow-men, so the sufferings which 
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each himself has to endure from his fellow-men serve to 
teach him not merely tJidr sinfulness, but his own. What- 
ever any one has to endure at the hands of others, he may 
be sure it lies in his own nature to inflict on others : for we 
are all pailakers of the same nature. His own sinfulness 
therefore forces itself upon the consciousness of every one, 
not only by his doings^ but in his sufferings. Thus does the 
overruling Providence of God contrive to elicit good from 
evil, and to make the very wrath of man become man's 
teacher. Now, if this teaching have been Ustened to, if 
any one in the depravity of others and his own conse- 
quent distresses has beheld his own depravity reflected as 
in a mirror, then, and then only, will he be ready to extend 
to others that forgiveness which he feels he so much 
needs himself. If, on the other hand, he have never 
learned this lesson : if he recognise not the family Uke- 
ness which obtains between all the children of Adam in 
respect of sin, then will he be full of bitterness on the 
reception of those injuries which on his course through 
life he will inevitably meet with,'^nd deem it a hard thing 
to be called on to forgive. And precisely in the same 
degree in which he feels it hard to forgive others, will he 
feel it unnecessary to be forgiven himself: because his 
own suflerings and wrongs have never made him realize 
the sinfulness of that common nature whence they pro- 
ceed. Hence we see with what perfect wisdom our Lord 
hath coupled together these two things, and made our 
readiness to forgive the indispensable qualification for our 
being forgiven : since our readiness to forgive others is 
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the exact measure of the truth and strength of our eon-* 
viction that we require to be forgiven ourselves. Nor is 
this all. At each fresh injury we each of us receive from 
time to time at the hands of others, we experience afresh 
the whole difl&culty of forgiving : and thus are continually 
roused from the lethargy of habitual unthinking confes- 
sion of our trespasses, and furnished with a continually 
renewed test of the sincerity of our repentance, and the 
urgency of our conscious need of pardon. The petition, 
"forgive us our trespasses,^^ is saved from degenerating into 
an empty unfelt form by our being continually called on to 
forgive men their trespasses : whilst at the same time th^ 
nature^ and in some degree, the magnitude of the boon we 
petition for, are thus represented to our minds by our own 
experience. If we find it so hard to forgive men the hun- 
dred pence which they owe to us, is it a small thing which 
we so glibly ask of God and expect at his hands as a mat- 
ter of course ? If when we feel the sting of ingratitude 
we find it difficult to forgive the man on whom we have 
conferred some basely requited kindness, may we not pro- 
fitably ask whether we who thus writhe under the pang 
inflicted on us by a fellow-mort^ have not ourselves 
^^ grieved the holy Spirit^ of God^ whose gracious striv* 
ings have continually been urging us to accept the salva- 
tion purchased by the blood of God's own Son? When 
we see all our efibrts to promote the well-being of some 
fellow-mortal met with thankless unconcern, or rewarded 
with jealous suspicion, — ^when we find that our patient 
endurance of past wrongs is construed into an acknow- 
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ledgement of guilt, and made the very ground of doing us 
fresh wrong, — ^may we not then profitably ask whether 
we ourselves do not exhibit towards Chd the very same 
disposition which seems so hateful when exhibited towards 
US? Ho we not too generally take the bounties of our 
Creator and Preserver with the same heartless, callous 
unconcern, which looks so vile when we are ourselves its 
objects! Do we not too generally forget the gracious 
Being whose large and liberal hand daily loadeth us with 
benefits I Do we not forget, or pass over with slight and 
official notice, the wondrous, the stupendous sacrifice by 
which he who is infinitely pure, hath reconciled the stem 
necessities of his justice with the gentle relentings of his 
mercy! Do we not too generally forget the precious 
blood ^' which healeth all our diseases, which redeemeth 
our life from destruction, and reneweth our youth '^ unto 
an immortality of glory! And when perchance after 
some day spent in seeking our own things and not the 
things of Christ, we then kneel down and carelessly ask 
him, whom we could never approach acceptably but for 
the infinite agony of the Redeemer, to " forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us f ^ 
may we not reckon it as a mercy if the unkindness or the 
injustice we have met with during the day at the hands of 
our fellow-mortals checks the perfunctory petition, and 
recalls to our dormant consciences the greatness of the 
boon we ask, by making us feel the difficulty of granting it 
ourselves ! 

Yes, my brethren, to be called on to forgive is useful. 
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because it enables us to appreciate the being forgiven ; to 
forgive others is indispensable, because without it we may 
be sure our own penitence is insincere. Nothing is more 
easy than to fancy ourselves penitent; nothing more 
difficult than to be so in reality. If the off-hand con- 
fession that we are miserable sinners would avail, all the 
world would be saved: for there are comparatively few who 
deny that they are guilty before God : but this careless 
and lukewarm admission is not what God requires. His 
sacrifices are the broken spirit, the contrite heart, which 
feels its own misery and sin so strongly, that all the 
offences it may have to pardon in others fade into insigni- 
ficance when compared with its own offences against God. 
If therefore we find that we cannot forgive men their 
trespasses, we may rest assured that we have not the least 
idea of the magnitude of our trespasses : that our own 
sins of omission and commission have never been made 
known unto us by his law, nor ever displayed to us in the 
awful light of his countenance. Yet a time will come 
when the King shall call us all to account for the use 
we have made of his property : for the means, the time, 
the talents, the influence we have enjoyed, and ought to 
have employed in his service. Are we prepared to meet 
the dread investigation! Are we prepared to prove that 
we are not his debtors! or are we not forced when we 
think upon this to say, ^^ Enter not into judgment, O 
Lord ! for in thy sight shall no man living be justified !'' 
And if this be the feeling which necessarily rises in every 
mind that is not absolutely steeled against conviction, who 
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then are toe that we should insist with jealous accuracy 
on the hundred pence which may be due to us from 
some fellow-sinner, when we owe to God ten thousand 
talents, and must be for ever ruined unless he freely 
forgive us all M 

But these considerations, my brethren, do not ex^ 
haust the subject. It is not as though what we are called 
on to forgive were radically different fipom that for which 
we beg to be forgiven. Men's trespasses against ourselves 
are trespasses against God: the debts they owe to m^ 
they owe to tis merely as to GocTs stewards. And shall 
we be more stringent in exacting what is not our own 
than is the owner! Are not the trespasses of others 
against ourselves part of the load of sin which Christ 
bore in his own body on the tree ! And is His precious 
blood too small a compensation to us^ for those trespasses 
against us which contributed to the agonies of the Be* 
deemer ? 

This thought, brethren, does indeed put the whole 
subject in a new and most impressive light. When we see 
the trespasses of others against ourselves in their real na-* 
ture, as being, first and foremost, trespasses against God^ 
we then perceive that the cause is God's, not ours : and 
that into His hands we must commend it. As David, after 
perpetrating on Uriah the two greatest injuries which can 
be done by man to man, nevertheless felt and declared that 
it was against God^ against God only^ that he had sinned, 
inasmuch as the man whom he had wronged and murdered 
1 Matt, xviii. 21—36, 
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was but God's representative Kadi factor (so to speak) : so 
we, when we receive an injury from any one, may say with 
perfect truth and without the least presumption, Against 
Thee, Thee only, has this sin been done : into thy hands 
I commend its vindication. And how does the thought 
that vengeance for each most private and individual injury 
done to ourselves, belongs to God ; that he will repay the 
wrongs done to himself in the persons of his servants ; 
how does this thought chasten down the painful sense of 
individual injury into the solemn and saddening feeling of 
the general sinfulness of man ! Far from encouraging a 
vindictive spirit, it is calculated to quell all feeUngs of 
revenge in the contemplation of the awful magnitude of 
the guilt we see men constantly incurring without a 
thought of the great Being against whom it is all really 
incurred ! The anger which might arise at the wrong 
done to ourselves fades into pale horror when we think 
that it is the Judge of quick and dead who has been in- 
sulted in our persons : the puny arm we might otherwise 
raise in hasty retaliation sinks in breathless awe when we 
see the gathering gloom of the last day and hear the dis- 
tant muttering of its thunders. " Vengeance is mine — I 
will repay !"' Oh ! if it be a fearful thing indeed, a thing 
beyond all imaginable fearfulness, to fall into the hands of 
the living God, how can we but find it in our hearts not 
merely to forgive our own share of injury and wrong, but 
to intercede for those who in our persons have been 
running up a fearful score of vengeance ! Bather than 
punish, shall we not pardon and pray for those who 
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despitefully use us, since indeed they know not that in 
doing it to the least and humblest of his creatures, they 
are doing it unto the Creator's Self ! 

There is yet one further consideration on this subject 
which I would submit to your most serious notice in 
conclusion. 

You are all familiar with the parable of the ten thou- 
sand talents which I have alluded to in this discourse. 
The occasion on which it was delivered was a question put 
to our Lord by Peter : a question which may well seem 
strange coming from a person who had heard the em- 
phatic declaration of my texts. The twice repeated in- 
junction to forgive others if we would be forgiven our- 
selves coming after a prayer the language of which im- 
plies that forgiveness is daily needed and must be daily 
sought, nught, one would think, have taught the Apostle 
that however frequently his brother might offend against 
him, he must nevertheless as frequently forgive him. Yet 
Peter, as we find in Matt, xviii. 21, came to Jesus and 
said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him ? and seems to have thought that he was 
giving a wide range when he suggested "until seven 
times ?" Our blessed Lord, doubtless perceiving by this 
question how little Peter realized his own condition, is 
not satisfied with barely answering it in such a way as to 
shew that no limits are to be set to the extent of our for- 
giveness, but proceeds to illustrate the reasonableness as 
well as the duty of forgiveness, by a parable, which at the 
same time holds out a most solemn warning to Qtod'^s 
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people; for to them, observe, it is addressed. "Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee. Until seven times, but 
until seventy times seven.'' " Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain king which would take 
account of his servants.'' Now, brethren, why is this 
parable introduced with the word therefore^ except to 
shew that it is an answer to the spirit of the question 
which called it forth ? That question shewed that a man 
like Peter, a man whose sins had doubtless been forgiven 
by Grod, who believed sincerely and firmly on him whom 
he was the first to acknowledge as God's Son, was never- 
theless in danger of so far forgetting the magnitude of the 
debt which had been remitted to himself as to be already 
calculating the exact amount of the debt he might be ex- 
pected to remit to his hrother. To meet this emergency 
our Lord therefore contrived a narrative which might pre- 
cisely illustrate the danger which Peter was at the time 
incurring, and which he knew that Christians throughout 
all ages would only be too ready to incur. The injunc- 
tions to which we have hitherto directed our attention 
represent our forgiving others as the essential condition 
of our obtaining forgiveness : but the parable of the ten 
thousand talents represents our forgiving others as the 
essential condition of our retaining that forgiveness which 
hath already been obtained. The unmerciful debtor had 
been pardoned; but in consequence of his refusing to 
extend the same indulgence to his fellow-servant which 
his lord had extended to himself, his pardon was revoked. 
He had been freely forgiven the ten thousand talents 
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which he owed, and which he could never pay : but be- 
cause he would not forgive his fellow-servant the hundred 
pence, his lord delivered him to the tormentors until he 
should pay all that was due unto him. Let us take warn- 
ing from his example. In the first novelty of awakened 
convictions, in the first overwhelming accusations of con- 
science, in the first moments of the sense of pardon, we 
may perhaps be incapable of ungenerously denying to 
others that which we have just experienced ourselves on 
so much more magnificent a scale: it may be unlikely 
that when first we hear the words of compassion from 
the mouth of our much injured Lord, when first we saw 
the price which was paid for our transgressions, we could 
insist with jealous rigour on our own rights, and take our 
debtors by the throat. But a time may come when, having 
gone out firom the presence of our merciful Lord, we may 
forget his benefits : a time may come when the first flush 
of novel gratitude shall have given way to the self-satis- 
fied contentment of ancient and assured possession : when 
being no longer overwhelmed by the hopelessness of accu- 
mulated debt we shall have ceased to remember the agony 
with which we sought its remission. There is such a 
thing, as the very Apostle whose question occasioned this 
parable assures us, there is such a thing as the becoming 
forgetful of the purification of former sins^. From the 
fearful consequences of such forgetfulness may Grod in 
his infinite mercy deliver us ! 

Those who have been forgiven much, naturally love 
* 2 Pet. i. 9. 
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much in return : they love God, whose mercy has been so 
signally extended to themselves : they love the brethren, 
who are the common objects of God'^s bounty, and ani- 
mated with a common affection for the Redeemer. But it 
is because they continually feel the greatness of the sins 
which have been remitted them that they thus love : it is 
because their "iniquity is ever before them'' that their 
hearts bum with gratitude and sympathy. God may for- 
get, as he has in his unutterable inconceivable mercy 
promised that he will forget all our sins, and remember 
our iniquities no more: but such forgetfulness were 
unsafe for us. We have no better security against pride 
and all its bad concomitants of unforgiving obduracy and 
exaggerated sensitiveness, than constant remembrance of 
what was our condemnation before we obtained pardon. 
If ever we find ourselves getting into a habit of taking 
for granted the petition in which we daily pray for daily 
remission of our sins ; if we find ourselves avoiding self- 
examination upon the subject of our relations with our 
fellow-men ; if ever we begin to detect a morbid accuracy 
in recollecting wrongs and injuries; if ever we find a 
rising disposition to look rather to our rights on others 
than to our duties towards others — we may conclude that 
forgetfulness of past remission is stealing over us, and is 
blinding us to our present far different state : and if we 
are wise, if we will condescend to be warned before it be 
too late by that word of God which refuses to be bound 
by the trammels of any system of theology, we shall 
not encourage ourselves with what may be the delusive 
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assurance of our final perseverance, but shall at once re- 
turn to our God with the most humble and earnest prayer 
that he would not suffer us to fall back into the condem- 
nation which awaits those who, forgetting the magnitude 
of their remitted guilt, for ever forfeit the mercy which 
they refuse to grant ! 



SERMON VII. 



St Matth. iv. 1, and vi. 13. 

" Then was Jeaus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to he 

tempted of the devil, 
^^ And lead us not into temptation^ hut deliver us from evU, 

Amen," 

The history to which the first of these texts introduces, 
and the petition which forms the second, lead to the 
darkest, at once the most mysterious and most awful, 
recesses of the human constitution and of the spiritual 
world. Temptation and its Author are here brought 
before us : and we are instructed by the very Being who 
was designedly exposed thereto, to pray that we may be 
spared the fearful trial. Let us consider the subject 
practically: and may God enable us to arrive at that 
practical sense of it which shall conduce to our eternal 
deliverance from evil ! 

I invite your attention to a, practical^ as opposed to a 
speculative treatment of the subject, because I am con- 
vinced that all speculative knowledge is here denied us. 
So long as we are in our present state, all we can know is 
what the Bible plainly tells us. To attempt being wise 
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above what is written is here the merest folly. For can 
we pretend to understand how the sinless Son of God 
could be really tempted of the Evil One to sin i Can we 
understand how He who was purity impersonated could 
really feel the seductive force — the persuasive stress — of 
temptation to do wrong ? And yet had not Jesus expe- 
rienced this in all its energy, how could the Apostle have 
ventured to comfort us with those words, of which so 
many have felt the powerful consolation, " We have not 
an High Priest that cannot be touched with the^ feeling 
of our infirmities, but one that was in all points tempted 
like as we areM'' Of God in his own solitary essence St 
James declares, that " He cannot be tempted of evil^ f' 
and the very contrast between this declaration concerning 
God in Himself, and the declaration of another Apostle 
concerning the God- Man, Christ Jesus, does but more 
plainly evince and more forcibly exhibit the truth and 
the reality of our Saviour's temptation. Unless we shrink 
from the plainest declarations of Holy Writ, we must 
believe that Christ was as really tempted as Adam was : 
as really as any of ourselves are tempted : though unlike 
Adam and ourselves, " without sin'^!''* This is the difier- 
ence. Temptation had no effect on Him, save to enable 
him more fully to sympathise with us. But how this 
could be — how a Being in whose Person the Divine and 
the Human were inseparably joined could be subjected to 
the full force and sense of that from which the Divine, in 
f^ is infinitely sundered, — this is a mystery as much 
1 Heb. iv. 16. 2 James i. 13. 
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beyond our comprehension as is that mystery of which it 
is after all but a single consequence — the mystery of the 
Incarnation. We may not accept the premisses, and 
deny the conclusion. We cannot believe that the "Word 
was made flesh,'" and shrink from believing that he shared 
all the natural and necessary characteristics of the flesh. 
Let no ostensibly reverential, but really rationalistic, rea- 
soning deprive us of the strong consolation designed to 
flow from the revealed fact that our Saviour completely 
sympathizes with us in all our struggles and temptations, 
because He knows them all by his own experience. Let 
no pretended zeal for the honour of the Son of God cause 
us to shrink from investing the Son of Man with all the 
necessary capacities of humanity. Every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
God : and if the susceptibility of temptation is a necessary 
characteristic of humanity, who, without contravening 
that declaration of the beloved disciple, may dare to say 
that Jesus Christ had not that susceptibility as much as 
Adam when he came in the image of his Maker, fresh 
from his Maker's hands ? 

But, if the possibility of being tempted be an unfathom- 
able mystery in the case of Jesus, the second Adam, is 
it not, after all, an equal mystery in the case of the first 
Adam ? Created, as we are told he was, in the image of 
God, which image we might of ourselves conclude, even 
were we not expressly told, consisted in righteousness 
and holiness, can we really understand how he could be 
tempted to do what he knew to be against God's will, and 
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therefore unholy and unrighteous ! Can we at all con- 
ceive how to such a creature as Adam was before he fell, 
to a being moulded by the Almighty into exact agree- 
ment with his own archetypal perfection, — can we, I say, 
conceive how to such a being that which he knew to be 
against his Maker'^s will could be made to appear attrac- 
tive ? I confess, that to me the Temptation of Adam has 
always appeared as inscrutable as the Temptation of Christ : 
and yet that Adam was originally good and sinless, and 
being tempted was seduced and fell, we must believe if 
we believe the statements not only of the book of Grene- 
sis, but of the Apostles of our Lord himself ^ 

I have dwelt on these reflections because they serve 
to shew the utter folly of either believing or disbelieving 
anything upon this mysterious subject on merely specu- 
lative grounds. If they induce us to relinquish specu- 
lation, we shall be the better prepared for deriving the 
intended practical benefit from the record of our Lord''s 
Temptation. This I purpose to-day considering, as em- 
bracing in itself all the main features of those temptations 
which continually assail all men in an inferior, and all 
Christians in a superior degree : and as therefore afibrd- 
ing the best and most impressive comment on the petition 
dictated by him who knew all the force of that against 
which he instructs his followers to pray in the words, 
" Lead us not into temptation !"' 

1 See Rom. v. 12, and following verses ; Eph. iv. 22, 23 ; 
Eccles. yii. 29. 
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"Jesus was led by the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the Devil.'' 

Before considering the Temptation itself, it may be 
well briefly to consider its Author. 

The real existence of any such Spiritual Person or 
Being as the Devil is by many doubted in these days : 
by some from a wish to get rid of all supernatural agency, 
by others, more religious but weak, from a fancied libe- 
rality, and an unreasoning compliance with the spirit of 
the age. To these latter persons, with whom alone I 
have a right to concern myself when addressing an assem- 
bly professing to be Christian, I submit this simple argu- 
ment, that if we believe the Scriptures, we must believe 
that Satan is a real Person, because the Scriptures afiirm 
his personality just as clearly as they affirm the personal 
existence of the Deity. Now as Scripture is the only 
sufficient authority we have for the personal existence of 
the Deity (for Natural Theology cannot demonstrate it, 
and hence the infidelity of modern times is everywhere 
tending to Pantheism, or the denial of a Personal Deity), 
it seems to me that we must either accept the statements 
of Scripture concerning Satan as literally as we accept 
those concerning God, or we must refuse belief to its 
statements concerning God as well as to those concerning 
Satan. To those who feel that due reverence for Scripture 
which Christians ought to feel the conclusion is inevita- 
ble : and even to those who deny its authority, it may be 
useful to weigh this argument, because it may shew them, 
if they are believers in a personal Deity, how much they 
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borrow from Scripture without acknowledging or even 
comprehending their obh'gations. Nor can it be said that 
Satan'^s personality and agency is a representation due to 
Hebrew poetry, and therefore not to be literally taken : 
for he is hardly ever mentioned in the Old Testament : it 
is in the New Testament, and that chiefly in the discourses 
of our Lord himself, that he is almost exclusively intro- 
duced. In refutation of the objections that have been 
urged against the personal existence of the Adversary 
this one observation is quite enough : that of the world of 
spirits we cannot possibly know anything save by direct 
revelation. It is beyond the domain of the senses, it is 
beyond the cognizance of reason. A man born blind 
might therefore as rationally attempt to disprove by a 
process of reasoning the existence of a sense of which he 
can know nothing except by testimony, as we attempt by 
a process of reasoning to disprove the existence of a spirit 
of whose existence we can know nothing save by testi- 
mony. The only point to be ascertained in either case is, 
whether the testimony be sufficient. If the testimony of 
Scripture be deemed sufficient, then I cannot see that it 
is possible to deny the Personal existence of Satan any 
more than that of God. How Satan exists, or where at 
the present time, or how his power avails^ as we are told 
it does, to contrive and suggest temptations to the mind 
of man, and to what extent he is aware of what is passing 
in men^s minds, so as to adapt his suggestions to their 
weakness, we are not told, and do not therefore know. 
But our not being told the manner in which his power is 
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exercised and brought to bear, is no proof of the unreal- 
ity of that fearful Being who is everywhere in the New 
Testament exhibited as the adversary of God and good- 
ness, whether in the individual, or in the development of 
the human race : and who surely never appears in a more 
awful character that when in ''the hour and power of 
darkness 1" in the wilderness the Son of God was sub- 
jected to his seductions, as he was afterwards to his 
terrors in the garden and on the cross. 

Discarding then all considerations as to how the 
Tempter suggested his temptations to our blessed Lord, 
let us examine these temptations in themselves, in the 
order in which they are given in the Gt)spel you have 
heard read this morning^. — Jesus was led of the Spirit 
into the wilderness. Here it would seem he was miracu- 
lously supported during forty days and forty nights, in 
which he ate nothing : for it is expressly said, that after- 
wards only he was an hungred. Seizing on the moment 
in which bodily exhaustion for the first time felt, and 
probably felt to excess, might seem to countenance the 
idea of spiritual abandonment, the Tempter fastens his 
first suggestion on the hodily wants and sufferings of the 
Saviour. " If thou be the Son of God, speak, that these 
stones become loaves ^.''^ Now it must be remarked that 
this suggestion contains in fact two distinct temptations, 

^ Luke zzii. 53. 

3 Preached on the first Sunday in Lent, in the Chapel Royal, 
Dublin. 

3 Literal rendering. 
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one of which acts as a veil to screen the other. It is 
addressed not merely to the senses^ as they are given us 
for the purpose of ensuring self-preservation, by making 
our necessary wants importunate; it is addressed thus 
not merely to the lust of the flesh in that sinless degree, 
in which its satisfaction is not merely guiltless, but im- 
perative under ordinary circumstances: it is addressed 
further to the mental motive of doubt or unbelief. " If 
thou be the Son of God, it is high time to preserve thyself 
— especially as by the very act of self-preservation thou 
wilt prove thy Divine descent. How many hired servants 
of thy Father have bread enough and to spare, and thou — 
his Son ! — art left here apparently to perish with hunger ! 
A strange desertion on a Father's part ! But, being his 
Son, thou canst of course secure thyself against its conse- 
quences : and no doubt it must be thy Father's wish that 
thou shouldest do so: thou that art hereafter to save 
others, mayest well begin by saving thyself." Ultimately 
this temptation contains the same thought as that the 
detection of which in the minds of the men of Nazareth 
roused them to such frantic rage against Him who had 
exposed it^: for no one likes to see his own thoughts set 
before him stripped of the mask which veiled their ugli- 
ness so long as they were unspoken. 

But we should conceive a most inadequate idea of 
the real force of this Temptation, if we supposed it to be 
merely a recommendation to gratify a necessary and 

> Luke IV, 23, and following verses. 
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sinless appetite urged on the Redeemer by hinted unbe- 
lief. A further result is contained in the combined sug- 
gestion — a result which the Saviour instantly detected, 
and to which his reply is exclusively directed. Its true 
scope was to induce Jesus to use the powers of His 
Divine nature for the purpose of relieving His human 
nature of some portion of its allotted task and suffering. 
" If thou be really the Son of God, thou hast privileges 
as well as powers : why not speak the word which would 
at once transform these bare stones, glowing with the 
reflected heat of an Arabian sun, into fit nourishment for 
thy human wants ? Shall the Son of Man endure that 
from which the Son of God can in a moment rescue 
himf The Tempter ignores the fact that it was by 
God^s own dispensation that his Son was enduring his 
present need : that his distress was therefore part of his 
predestined burden of human woe, and that to use his 
divine power for the purpose of removing it, would have 
been not merely to distrust his heavenly Father'*s good- 
ness, but to shrink from a portion of his self-chosen 
work. It is to this accordingly that our Lord addresses 
his reply. Passing over without the slightest notice the 
Tempter'^s J/, it simply asserts that, as man lives entirely 
by God's decree, without which, indeed, food would have 
no life-sustaining power at all, so God will know how to 
preserve those who are in the path of duty without their 
taking the matter out of His hands. " It is written : 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God."' His word, 
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by the leading of his Spirit, brought me here, and his 
word that brought, can sustain me here. 

Now, to apply this, — and every one must at once 
perceive how applicable it is to the case of Christians in 
particular, — we know that nothing is more common than 
for men to be led into various difficulties and embarrass- 
ments by following out the path of simple duty. There 
are indeed some favored ones, whose rectitude of conduct 
seems to meet with instant and universal acknowledg- 
ment from both God and man : whom Providence prospers 
and their fellows honor in all their undertakings. But such 
is the happy lot of a very few : the majority find that by 
the very nicety of their conduct they are often involved in 
difficulties which a less rigid honesty might have avoided. 
And as this opens on their mind, how strongly does it 
not suggest doubts of the goodness of that Heavenly 
Father who can leave his children thus in the waste 
howling wildemessr— perhaps to perish of want ! How 
naturally then arises the thought, ^' Can it be that I am 
really a child of God, when God thus cruelly disregards 
my prayers, and leaves me a prey to the spoiler V And 
if that thought be rejected, how near lies the tempting 
suggestion: "If I really am a child of God, why not 
make use of my privileges as such ? I am told that all 
things are mine^ : whether life or death, things present or 
things to come : why scruple then to enter at once upon 
my inheritance! why scruple to transform these stones 
into bread by whatever means I can? why hesitate to 
1 1 Cor. iii. 21. 
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avail myself of whatever sleight or dexterity I have to 
make the pitiless world around subservient to my wants ? 
What is the whole world to the soul of one for whom 
Christ died ? And feeling this, shall I hesitate to use the 
world for the attainment of my lawful objects? This, 
brethren, is a temptation to which men are exposed in 
exact proportion to the sincerity of their belief and the 
severity of their distress. How it has acted on a great 
scale, the history of England two hundred years ago may 
testify. Unknown to those whose Christianity consists 
only in the name they received in Baptism, and in their 
grieved desertion by that Holy Spirit which then sealed 
them, it appeals with terrible force to the consciousness 
of Sonship which separates the true Christian from the 
world around him. Convinced that what he wants is 
nothing beyond what he may justly claim, — nothing but 
the merest requisites for life and action, how hard to see 
others less scrupulous than himself, rewarded for their 
convenient pliancy by wealth and honours whilst he is 
deprived of all the means with which, if he possessed 
them, he could do so much good, deprived perhaps of the 
very necessaries of subsistence ! Fearful, my brethren, 
most fearful is the power of a temptation built upon that 
comparison of the prosperity of the wicked with the 
misery of the righteous which the Psalmist declares had 
almost proved the ruin of his faith ^ ! fearful, most fearful, 
the power of a temptation which rests on the maddening pre- 
sence, or the still more maddening prospect of pecuniary 
1 Ps. Ixxiii. 2, 3. 
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embarrassment ! How few, when they are in that terri- 
ble solitude which seems at once to be created round 
every one by pecuniary misfortune, and when the sugges- 
tions of the Tempter are poured forth in the eager accents 
of those they love with all the more agonizing intensity 
because they cannot relieve their wants, — how few can 
meet them with the words of simple trust and confidence 
in their Heavenly Father, "' Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God!*" should not the bare mention of such suffer- 
ings — and such sufferings are the unseen, unsuspected lot 
of thousands — fill us with compassion for those thus 
sorely tempted, and with that sympathizing indulgence 
for them that fall, which is the proper fruit and the true 
criterion of the Christian spirit? And should not the 
spectacle of temporal distress and the ruin it so often 
brings upon the spirit, induce us with all our hearts to 
pray, " Lead us not into temptation !'*'' 

Foiled in his first attempt, the Tempter, in what way 
and by what means we know not, takes Jesus into the 
holy city, and there sets him upon the pinnacle of the 
temple : the extreme height of one of those lofty towers 
which crowned the precipice of Mount Moriah, and com- 
manded the temple courts: and there says to him, If 
thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down : for, as thou 
hast quoted Scripture, is it not written in the Psalms, 
He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, and in 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone? Here, as before, the temp- 
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tation is two- fold : the hinted doubt of the reality of his 
divine descent being again made to screen the real nature 
of the suggestion compliance with which would fully 
establish it. If thou be the Son of God, thou hast 
nothing to fear : for of all his servants, and much more 
then of Thee his Son, hath God declared that the angels 
are in perpetual charge. The confidence thou didst 
recently express was right and noble : haste then to ex- 
hibit it to the multitudes below, who, at the sight of so 
wondrous a sign as thy descent unhurt from this stupen- 
dous height, will at once recognize the sign from heaven 
they crave, and hasten to swear allegiance ! It is remark- 
able with what exquisite subtilty the temptations are 
varied. As the first suggested doubts of God's providen- 
tial care when within the path of duty, so this suggests a 
presumptuous reliance on that care when travelling beyond 
the path of duty. As the first appealed to the lust of the 
flesh, so this appeals to the pride, or as it should be ren- 
dered, the ostentation of life, a pride which may be felt 
quite as much in spiritual as in worldly things, and felt 
much more destructively. How many thousands have been 
spiritually ruined by yielding to the craving for display ! 
How many thousand ministers of Christ have had their 
heads turned giddy by being set on the pinnacle of the 
temple, in the gaze of admiring multitudes, and have cast 
themselves down from thence into the abyss which yawns 
to engulf presumption ! But this is but a single case of 
this temptation. Every risk incurred unnecessarily for 
the sake of exhibiting our trust in God, every unusual or 

M 2 
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unnecessary act done merely or chiefly for the purpose of 
displaying our privileges or our convictions or of attract- 
ing attention and admiration, every stepping out of the 
plain, unadorned and unadmired path of simple duty, is a 
phase of it. For it is only in that path that we have the 
promise of the Divine Protection : and this the Tempter 
knew right well : for in order to conceal it he garbles the 
quotation from the ninety-first Psalm, with which he 
endeavours to persuade the Saviour into presumptuous 
ostentation. For the Psalmist, while enlarging on the 
completeness of the protection thrown by God around his 
people, expressly limits it to their continuance in the path 
of duty by the words. He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee to keep thee in all thy ways^. In all his 
ways — wheresoever duty calls, the Christian may expect 
the guardianship of those ministering spirits. But no 
where else : and every danger, every privation, every incon- 
venience even, incurred for the mere purpose of making a 
display^ and exciting a sensation^ is presumptuously tempt- 
ing the Lord our God. Peculiarly subtle and dangerous 
is this temptation : which, instead of appealing to the 
sensual part of our nature, affects to sacrifice the sensual 
to the spiritual : instead of appealing to our secret un- 
beliefs appeals apparently to the very strength andfuhiess 
of OUT faith. And hence it has often overcome precisely 
those who have made a certain advance in spiritual know- 
ledge without a commensurate progress in self-knowledge 
and consequent humility. Every instance in which 
1 Ps. xci. 11. 
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extraordinary and striking means are adopted for doing 
that which might just as well be done in an ordinary, but 
less impressive way : every dis'play of a confidence which 
goes beyond the promises, is a case of it : to enumerate 
all such cases would be impossible : their name is legion. 
And the only way to guard against seductions which are 
the more vigorously pressed upon us, the farther we 
advance in our spiritual course, is, to perceive and feel 
all the force and meaning of the answer with which our 
Saviour meets the impious suggestion: It is written, 
Thou shalt not tempi the Lord thy God. 

Hitherto it would seem that the Tempter had dis- 
guised his real character. Perhaps indeed he had availed 
himself of the temporary power he was allowed to exer- 
cise for the purpose of inspiring his suggestions into the 
Redeemer's mind, as though spontaneously welling up 
therein : a method far more likely to make them tell than 
if he had confessed their parentage : a method too, in 
unison with that which he generally adopts, and therefore 
best fitted to bring the Saviour into sympathy with his 
tempted people. But now he throws aside concealment : 
and revealing himself in all his power and pomp as the 
monarch of this world, he seeks to dazzle the Being he 
could not seduce. Taking him up into an exceeding high 
mountain, he shews Jesus all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them, " in a moment of time,'' as St 
Luke significantly adds : and says, " To thee will I give 
all this power and the glory of them : for to me it is com- 
mitted, and to whomsoever I will, I give it. If thou 
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therefore wilt prostrate thyself before me, all shall be 
thine^/' How the Devil could exhibit all the kingdoms 
of the world, and their magnificence, and that too in a 
single moment, we are not told : but that the expressions 
are not the less to be taken in their full extent, and that 
the display was commensurate with the promise by which 
God had pledged himself that the very ends of the earth 
should be the possession of his Anointed*^ Son, is clear. 
For how little tempting would have been the offer of a 
part to one to whom the whole was promised ! How 
petty a bribe would have been all that could be seen with 
the natural eye of the land of Canaan to one whose 
monarchy was hereafter to embrace the world ! Nor can 
any objection hold against this view on the score of 
impossibility. For the whole transaction is evidently 
miraculous : and the very mention by one of the Evan- 
gelists of the glory of the kingdoms of the world being 
shewed to Christ, as well as the kingdoms themselves, 
points to a representation to the mental^ of what could by 
no possibility be shewn to the bodily^ organ. Assuming 
then that the display and the offer of the Tempter was 
coextensive with the promises of God, and therefore 
embraced the whole world, let us try to realize in some 
degree its force. It appealed to the Saviour'^s conscious- 
ness of what he came to be. He came to be a King — a 
king under whose sway should ultimately be united all 
the kingdoms of the world, and all the glory of them. 
But how much anguish awaited him before that consum- 
1 Luke iv. 6, 7. 2 pg, n. s. 
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mation ! He had a baptism to be baptized with — and he 
himself declared how he was straitened till it should be 
accomplished^ ! Years of exactly anticipated toil and 
unacknowledged beneficence, years spent in vainly bat- 
tling with the stubborn prejudices of his own rebellious 
people, — were at length to be crowned with the bitter 
pains of the most painful of all deaths, and with the still 
more bitter pains of that spiritual dereliction which was 
to wring the blood-sweat from his frame, and to extort 
the agonizing cry, " My God, my God ! why liast thou for- 
saken me !" And after all this had been conquered, after 
the Saviour had been perfected through suffering 2, how 
slow was to be the progress of his rule ! What a melan- 
choly, what a disheartening picture must the course of 
this world — what a still more disheartening picture must 
the course of the Church from the Saviour''s time to ours 
have presented to the eye which pierced futurity as we 
know his did ! What obstinate unbelief on the part of 
multitudes — what hypocritical belief on the part of still 
greater multitudes ! What horrors enacted in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, and in pretended obedience to his 
will ! And who shall say what scenes of deceit and 
violence and horror are still awaiting us before that time 
shall come, when the whole earth shall acknowledge Christ 
as "Lord and God^"? And with what overwhelming 
force must we not suppose all this to have rushed upon 
the Redeemer's soul, as he gazed in one ecstatic glance 

1 Luke xii. 60. 2 Heb. ii. 10* 

3 John XX. 28. 
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upon all the kingdoms of the world, and saw all their 
inward and outward glory: all the barbaric pomp and 
splendour of the East, and all the yet more impressive 
might of the conquering civilization of the West ! And 
all this should at once be his for a single prostration to 
that Being who said no more than the truth when he 
declared that they were his^ though he lied when he said 
they had been given to him. For he is the Prince of this 
world— the Spirit that has ever worked, and still works in 
the children of disobedience^: and in the very anticipation 
of the long struggle which he knew awaited him, the 
Saviour must have felt how firmly rooted was his adver- 
sary'^s power. All this struggle — all the miseries which 
he himself should undergo, and all the crimes which man- 
kind should commit ere they acknowledged him their 
Lord, — could now be superseded by a single act of homage. 
" If thou wilt bow down and worship me, all shall be 
thine ! ""^ Is it possible to conceive the overpowering force 
of such an offer made to such a Person ! But the Saviour 
was not overcome by that, a mere particle of which has 
been sufficient to seduce the loftiest characters we meet 
in history : he sees in the tempting offer the unlawfulness 
of the condition, and at once detects the character of him 
who thus proposed to him to do evil that good might come, 
"Get thee behind me, Satan ! for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.*"* 
It may seem lowering the dignity of the subject to 
compare a temptation so magnificent as this with any of 
^ Eph. ii. 2. 
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those minor seductions which nevertheless exhibit the 
same character, and are founded on the same principle. 
But the history we are examining was not intended merely 
to gratify an idle curiosity, nor even merely to exhibit the 
character of the Saviour in all its dignity. Far removed 
as he is from us, both in his ineffable purity and in the 
magnitude of the seductions by which the Devil vainly 
attempted it, he nevertheless bore, and still bears the 
same nature as we do : and in his temptations we may 
recognize in all essential points our own. The lust of the 
eye, which is the physical ground of this temptation, and 
the unbelief in the power and goodness of God which is 
its moral ground, are they not motives that act upon every 
one of us with more or less success ? Is not every man 
tempted to wish for more than he actually possesses ? and 
through this wish indulged without due restraint, is he not 
then in danger of being tempted to catch at every means 
for obtaining those increased possessions on which he has 
set his heart ? Do not most such persons delude them- 
selves into the belief that in thus wishing to increase 
their property and influence, they have the very best of 
ends in view ? And, having once fixed this belief firmly 
in their minds, do they not presently become indifferent 
to the means in their absorbing interest in the end ? And 
here I speak not solely or chiefly of means which the laws 
prohibit — for there are comparatively few that yield to a 
temptation that endangers their safety or their position : 
I speak of means, the unlawfulness of which is only pro- 
nounced, and their adoption only punished, by the still 
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small voice of conscience. Is there any one here present 
who can say that not a single step in his rise in life was 
purchased by any, the least, concession to what he felt was 
wrong, by any, the least, abandonment of principle and of 
conviction ? Is there any Christian who can say that in 
the endeavour to increase his powers for good, — the great 
hfit which Satan held out to Jesus last, as being at once 
the most pknsibie and the most enticing, — he has never, 
on a single occasion, done the evil to attain the good I 
Yet evei-y condescension to what is evil, however slight^ 
for the sake of any good, however great : any ooropIiaDee 
with what is felt to be false, although it be for the sake, 
as is supposed, of promoting what is true : every instance 
of pandering to men'^s prejudices, for the sake of inclining 
them even to what is fair and honest : — every such act, 
however small the actual evil, however vast the anticipated 
good, is an instance of the worship due to God alone 
being paid to God's adversary. Subtlest and sharpest 
indeed of all temptations is this, which has been actually 
canonized by a large portion of Christ's Church — the 
temptation to do evil that good may come : the history of 
the kingdoms of this world, and the gloiy of them, is but 
one long tissue of compliances with it : one long act of 
adoration paid to the apostate angel instead of to the 
Most High. And what is it that makes the history of 
the Church the most saddening— the most infidelity-creat- 
ing of all history, but the continual recurrence and the 
continual victory of this temptation ? From the time of 
that Jewish high priest who could calmly plot the death 
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of the Son of God, not because he thought it fmt^ but 
because he thought it expedient that he should die, doim 
to the times of that Christian high priest, as he calls him- 
self, who has just decreed a dogma^ to be held on the 
penalty of eternal death for its being doubted, not because 
he believes it true^ for can any one imagine that he does? 
but because he believes it useful; — what does Church 
history present but a long series of prostrations before the 
Throne of Falsehood, in order to gain the kingdoms of 
this world and the glory of them ! And what do all these 
sad acts testify but that deep-seated mistrust of the power 
of God, to which Satan appealed when he bade Jesus fall 
down and worship him as the real dispenser of all earthly 
good, the real monarch of the world ? and which too often 
actuates God's own servants in his very service, so that 
doubting or despairing of their Master''s power or will, 
they try to enlist the power of Satan in God's cause, and 
in order to hasten the salvation of mankind do homage to 
the Devil I 

We have now surveyed — imperfectly indeed, as the 
exigencies of time permitted — ^those three temptations 
under one or other of which all the seductions of the Evil 
One may be reduced, — the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, — and that, not so much as they 
are in themselves alone^ but rather as they act on and 
combine with that stratum of unbelief which underlies 
every merely human character. We have seen who was 
their Author in the case of Christ : and the true rendering 
1 The Immaculate Conception. 
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of the last clause in His own Prayer would seem to in- 
timate that the same Being is also busy in suggesting 
them to every follower of Christ. " Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the Evil One /"' We are 
indeed told by St James that it is by their own lusts men 
are tempted^: but this does not exclude the co-operation 
of the Evil One with those lusts in which he finds his 
most potent allies. To the Son of God he came, but 
found nothing in Him^ on which to fasten his suggestions: 
can we say the same of ourselves ? If so, then need we 
not pray against being led into temptation : if Satan have 
already nothing in us, then need we not pray to be 
delivered from the Evil One. But our own consciousness 
of sin — our own consciousness of the difiiculty of drawing 
nigh to that God who is yet " not far from every one of 
us^^' may warn us how dangerous for us must be temp- 
tation when we have within us all the lusts, however 
hitherto undeveloped, to which it appeals. Hence it is, 
that though we are called in general to imitate our Saviour, 
and to rejoice when we are made like unto Him, there is 
yet one point on which we can never with safety copy his 
example : we can never with safety venture into tempta- 
tion. Though even He himself did not solicit it, though 
it were a part of his appointed task : for it was by the 
Spirit that he was led into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the Devil : and when the hour and power of darkness 
arrived the second time, when the Devil, who had vainly 

1 James i. 14. « John xiv. 30. 

* Acts xvii. 27. 
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endeavoured to seduce Him in the wilderness, was 
approaching to tempt Him again with the awful terrors 
of the Divine wrath upon the cross, — even He, the 
Redeemer of the world, the Incarnate Deity, then cried 
out, "If it be possible, let this cup pass from nieM" 
Thus in His own person and in His own work echoing 
the prayer he has prescribed to all his followers, " Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from the Evil Onel'^ 
Utterly inscrutable to speculation is the whole subject 
we have been this day considering. Why God should 
permit any of his creatures to be tempted is a question 
we can no more answer than we can that question of 
which indeed it is but a case, why God should suffer e\i\ 
to exist at all. But we know that evil does exist : and 
we know too that temptation does exist. That evil was 
first introduced into the world by a Being who goes under 
the name of Satan or the Adversary 2, we are told ; — that 
this Being endeavoured first to seduce, and afterwards to 
menace our Saviour into evil, and that he is constantly 
engaged in tempting us as he tempted Christ, we are also 
told. To deny his influence will not destroy it. We 
cannot escape the danger by shutting our eyes against it. 
In matters of such moment, and so utterly beyond the 
province of the senses, or the discovery of reason, it is the 
part of rational beings to listen with reverence to what 
the word of God declares, and to direct our ways accord- 
ingly. Acting on this principle let us take heed to the 
last words of that Prayer in which our Saviour has 
1 Matt. xxvi. 39. » 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
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bequeathed to us a comprehensive summary of all we 
ought to wish, and all we ought to fear : and as we are 
taught to pray for pardon and justification in the words. 
Forgive us our trespasses, so let us pray with equal 
earnestness for that preservation from sin and sanctifi- 
cation which can only be expected by creatures frail as 
we are, if we be " not led into temptation, but delivered 
from the Evil One!'' 
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" Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost/' 

To those who like ourselves, my brethren, are persuaded 
of the divine character of Him who uttered this command, 
it will surely not be necessary to address any argument 
in proof of its being worthy of being recorded by the 
Evangelist. Every action — every word of the Saviour 
becomes invested with surpassing dignity by the consider- 
ation that He is God over all, blessed for ever: and so 
far from deeming any one particular of those which have 
been preserved superfluous or trivial, we are generally 
rather inclined to ask why the sacred historians have been 
so chary of the sayings and doings of that most memo- 
rable life : why out of a series of transactions so nume- 
rous and, one might think, so severally important, so few 
only have been handed down in the pages of the Gospels. 
But, on the other hand, the very fact that out of so 
many incidents so few have been preserved, proves the 
special importance of those incidents which have been thus 
distinguished : since the choice of the inspired historians 
must be supposed to have been determined, not by the 
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bias of human partiality but by the guidance of divine 
wisdom : and thus the gospel narratives are doubly com- 
mended to our most attentive consideration, as being not 
only a history of the most important Person who ever 
did or ever will live on this earth, but a quintessence of 
his history: in which nothing has been preserved but 
what is of greatest note and of highest instructive power. 

These considerations may prepare our minds to pause 
with due attention on the command, " Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost ;'' as knowing 
that the all-wise Redeemer would never have issued this 
command without a very sufficient object in the first 
place, and that the Evangelist would never have recorded 
it in the second, without its having a definite and most 
important general bearing. 

Jesus had just fed five thousand men with five barley 
loaves and a few small fishes : an exertion of miraculous 
power which of all those narrated by the Evangelists 
approaches most nearly to the first recorded act of Deity. 
For certainly there is, if not a complete identity, yet the 
closest resemblance between creating the universe out of 
no pre-existing matter, and multiplying pre-existent mat- 
ter so enormously as the circumstantial details of the 
miracle imply. Five thousand men, besides women and 
children, as St Matthew tells us, had all eaten and were 
filled: and St Mark completes the impression which 
these words convey by adding that the disciples who were 
employed by the Saviour to distribute the five loaves and 
few small fishes, gave to the hungry multitude who had 
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been all day fasting in their intense eagerness of listening, 
as much as they wished. And now, all being sated, Jesus 
bids his disciples ^^ gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.'' Now it is impossible to conceive 
circumstances more calculated to impress on the minds of 
those present the importance of the maxim, '^ Let nothing 
be lost." Surely one who possessed the power of creating 
food at any moment to any conceivable extent, needed 
not to take such anxious care to preserve the mere 
crumbs from the rich man's table, — the mere relics of 
that feast at which Omnipotence had evidently been the 
lavish entertainer. Fatigued as the disciples must have 
been with the mere labour of distributing to so immense 
a throng, why should they now be taxed with the addi- 
tional, and doubtless heavier fatigue, of going about and 
sedulously picking up the minute and crumbled morsels 
that lay scattered on the grass ? Such might have been, 
probably, the thought of thousands who had beheld the 
miracle, and now heard with surprise a command appa- 
rently so disproportionate to the power which had per- 
formed it. And this very apparent incongruity between 
the miracle and this subsequent command would stamp 
the command and the reason assigned for it all the 
deeper on their memories and hearts. Nothing could 
more strongly represent the sin of wastefulness than the 
solicitude to prevent waste thus evinced by one who had 
omnipotence at his command to supply want ; nor could 
any moment have been chosen by the Saviour more 
forcibly to impress the duty of allowing nothing to be 
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lost, than the very moment after his exhibiting an opu- 
lence of creative power which might seem to render it 
superfluous to save. And so anxious is our Lord to 
enforce this duty, that He allows not the command, 
'' Gather up the fragments that remain,^^ to suggest its 
reason for itself: since other reasons might, then, have 
been plausibly assigned for it, as, for instance, that by 
the collection of the fragments He wished to evince the 
reality of the miracle in a more tangible and permanent 
manner : and doubtless the twelve baskets full of frag- 
ments that were taken up did^ by contrast with the five 
loaves and few small fishes, of which they were the multi- 
plied renGiains, serve to put the miracle before both the 
disciples and the multitude in the most impressive light ; 
condensing, as it were, the scattered details of its per- 
formance into a focus of instantaneous observation : and 
accordingly, when Jesus subsequently appealed to this 
very miracle, in answer to the unbelieving reasonings of 
the disciples, he dwelt precisely on this very circum- 
stance ; asking them how many baskets full of fragments 
they took up, after distributing to thousands, fainting 
with protracted hunger, the puny provision which might 
hardly have sufficed themselves. But though he after- 
wards appealed to the fragments gathered up, as a 
confirmation, or perhaps I should rather say, an epitome 
of the miracle, the Lord had a diflFerent motive for 
directing them to be gathered. Not in order that their 
quantity might be the most palpable and striking 
evidence of the miracle which had been wrought, but in 
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order " that nothing might be lost,**' did He order them 
to be collected ; thus, in fact, making the whole authority 
of the miracle converge upon the enforcement of the 
homely, but too often neglected maxim, "Waste not, 
want not."*' 

Bear with me, then, for a few moments, while I 
endeavour to bring home to you a maxim which the 
Redeemer of the world disdained not to inculcate with 
the whole weight of a miracle, which might seem to do 
away with all necessity for inculcating it. 

" Let nothing be lost.*" — That a great portion of the 
temporal misery which so extensively prevails is the 
result of sheer improvidence, will be generally acknow- 
ledged : but the misfortune is, that we are seldom disposed 
to act accordingly on individual occasions. For indi- 
vidually these occasions are so trifling, that one finds it 
very hard to conceive their aggregate importance. Let 
any one keep a record of what he spends during the year, 
and he will be astonished in what small, and separately 
trifling sums, the great bulk of his expenditure consists : 
how much he might have saved by avoiding expenses 
which, taken separately, seemed nothing at the time. 
Now, brethren, the pulpit is no place for the inculca- 
tion of mere worldly prudence; but the right use of 
money, the not allowing it to be lost in unnecessary and 
unprofitable expenditure, is no matter of mere worldly 
prudence ; it is a religious duty. Money, like every other 
thing in this life, is a gift of God, — a talent for our 
use of which we shall hereafter give a strict account 

N 2 
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to the Judge of quick and dead. Our means, like all 
things else, are not our own property, but God'*s; we 
are but His stewards for their administration ; and we 
have no right tq waste upon any mere idle gratification 
w^hat He has entrusted to us for very different purposes. 
Every penny squandered upon what is useless, not to 
say vicious, is so much embezzled from his service. 
Every penny spent to no adequate good purpose brings 
us in guilty, not merely of the evil we may have done 
with it, but of the good we have omitted doing with it. 
Nor let any one meet me with the shallow, though plausi> 
ble objection, that by the wise arrangement of God's 
Providence the very wastefulness of luxury is made sub- 
servient to the supply of want, by fostering trade and 
encouraging the arts. No doubt this is the case : and in 
an analogous way to this, the fragments of the miraculous 
feast, had they been left upon the grass, would have con- 
tributed to feed the birds and beasts, with which the 
desert in which this miracle took place abounded. But, 
just as our Lord wished that these fragments should not 
go to the use of inferior animals, already bounteously 
provided for by Him who careth ever for every sparrow, 
for every smallest insect that riots away its ephemeral 
existence in the genial sunlight, but be devoted to the 
higher purpose of supplying the necessities of man ; even 
so the money which, even if spent in mere luxurious 
indulgence, will assuredly contribute to the support of 
those who live by ministering to luxury. He rather wishes 
should be consciously and benevolently devoted to fur- 
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thering the general good, in all those far more numerous 
and more efficient ways which true Christian benevolence, 
directed by Christian forethought, will infaUibly devise. 
Nor let it be objected that, under colour of dissuading 
useless expenditure, I am really recommending avarice 
and stinginess. There is no more destructive propensity 
than that " love of money'^ which St James scruples not to 
call " the root of all evil ;" but there is a wide difference 
between the avarice which loves money for its own sake, 
and the conscientious providence which, recognising its 
power for good, economises for the sake of what it may 
effect. There is a great difference between the miser 
who hoards without using, and the Christian who uses 
without abusing. Only consider for a moment the nume- 
rous interests that may be advanced by the means which 
prudence has saved for the service of our God. He that 
provideth not for his own family hath denied the faith, 
says Paul, and is worse than an infidel. And is the 
lavish and silly expenditure which is so often miscalled 
generosity, is the pomp and show and pride of life, which 
betrays its own intrinsic baseness and vulgarity by esti- 
mating itself and others, not by what they are^ but by 
what they have^ — is this the proper way of fulfilling this 
most imperative of all the duties we owe our fellow- 
creatures ? Is the spending money on gewgaws and trin- 
kets and clothes and equipage beyond our real station, 
if not above our means, is this the proper way of pro- 
viding for our children, the right example for them to 
follow? And if they are already provided for, are our 
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own households the only thing on earth we have to pro- 
vide for? Is the narrow circle of our own families the 
boundary of our allotted cares, the limit of our charity? 
Are we not expressly commanded to do good whilst we 
have time and opportunity to all men, specially unto 
them that are of the household of faith ? Does not the 
Bedeemer, by the Parable of the Good Samaritan, teach 
us that all whose wants, temporal or spiritual, come within 
our range of notice and of influence have a claim upon 
our purse as well as upon our prayers? And with so 
much destitution, so much mere temporal misery staring 
us in the face on every side, if we would but open our 
eyes to see it, can we imagine ourselves at liberty to 
spend on mere momentary selfish unnecessary gratifica- 
tion the sums which, however separately trifling, will when 
reckoned up astonish us by their collective magnitude, 
and may well appal us by the magnitude of good they 
might have effected if properly employed ! Can we ima- 
gine that the unrelieved wretchedness of our fellow- 
creatures will not cry from the ground against us to the 
God who judgeth the cause of the poor, and who abhors 
the high looks and the unfeeling sensuality of the ungodly 
rich ? And when we consider further that bodily misery 
is too generally the faithful index of spiritual dereliction ; 
that the poor whom we might have relieved by the mere 
retrenchment of superfluous display are too frequently 
condemned, by the lack of the bread that perisheth, to a 
famine of the bread of life ; that poverty, when carried 
beyond a certain limit, directly tends not only to deprive 
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them of the blessed privileges which we enjoy, alas! 
with such easy unthankful carelessness, but to sink them 
below the feelings and practices, as well as below the 
privileges of Christians, in what language shall we venture 
to characterize, were it even but the improvidence which 
allows that money to be wasted, always without benefit, 
often to our actual detriment, which, had it been judi- 
ciously employed, might have saved many and many 
a poor family from the slough of helpless, hopeless, bru- 
talizing degradation ! 

But if on the one hand, the rich often transgress 
the spirit of my text by systematic wastefulness, so do 
the poor on the other hand as frequently transgress it by 
want of systematic carefulness. Those who have but 
little money, are on that very account prone to think 
little of money : and instances of reckless improvidence 
amongst the poor have often come under my own notice 
which have fairly excited my amazement. It is of course 
impossible to follow this subject into detail : but I would 
earnestly recommend the very poorest here to watch nar- 
rowly his expenditure : to gather up most carefully the 
smallest fragments that remain, that nothing, however 
trifling, be lost; and he may be assured that exact 
economy, pursued not from the grovelling instinct of 
avarice, but from a conviction of the grievous sin of waste- 
fulness, will save him many and many a shilling, aye, 
and many and many a pound, for useful purposes, which 
he now fritters away without either advantage or enjoy- 
ment. Look at the stately edifices which our Bomish 
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brethren have everywhere reared throughout the country : 
what is the main source of all this lavish expenditure ? 
Whose money clothes and feeds that numerous priest- 
hood who in this very town are continually increasing; 
whose money arrays them in vestments stiff with gold 
and gorgeous with purple and fine linen? It is the 
money, generally speaking, of the very poorest of the 
poor : the fragments saved from the most curtailed repast 
that work all these wonders: that raise up temples 
capable of accommodating thousands, and fill them with 
all the seductions of incense and music, and all the other 
things prescribed by the sumptuous ritual of Rome ! 
And what do our poor in comparison? We have no 
churches to rear as they have — hardly can we bring our- 
selves to keep our churches in repair — we have no minis- 
try entirely living on our voluntary contributions as they 
have ; we have no pompous and expensive ritual to main- 
tain as they have; what then do our poor with the 
fragments which they have at least in quite as great 
abundance as their Romish brethren? In what way do 
they devote them to the glory of their God, the service 
of their Redeemer ? What efforts at home, what mis- 
sions abroad attest the enlightened zeal of their more 
reasonable service ? Alas ! did we not know what great 
things others contrive to do with the small fragments 
that remain, how carefully they gather them up for so far 
inferior purposes, we might be tempted to consider such 
questions as a shameless mockery, — a heartless exposure 
of the want and misery of our poorer brethren ! 
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But money ^ my brethren, is only one of the many gifts 
for the right use of which we are responsible to the gracious 
Giver of all good : only one of the many talents with 
which our Master bids us occupy until He come. To 
specify them all would be impossible: health, strength, 
abilities, influence, station in society, connexions, — all 
these are precious endowments not one fragment of which 
should be suffered to be lost to the great purpose of 
existence — the doing good to m^n, the spreading our 
Redeemer's kingdom. But there is one gift which is 
beyond them all in importance, because it is the condition 
necessary to their exercise. Granted to all the living 
on terms of exact equality during its continuance, but of 
whose continuance not one of all the living can be one 
moment sure, the irrevocable opportunity of irreversible 
decision for eternity — time is the most momentous, the 
most valuable of all possessions. And if to every other 
talent entrusted to our charge the command in my text 
may be not unsuitably accommodated, of time the words 
" Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost" may be used not merely by way of accommodation 
in their spirit, but by way of direct application in their 
very letter. For only in fragments is time really at our 
disposal. We cannot handle it or deal with it in masses 
as we can with money. And though in itself continuous 
and uninterrupted, yet is it only discontinuous and uncon- 
nected portions of it that we have for any single purpose. 
Let any one set himself to count the seconds of a single 
hour, and to what an interminable length will not that hour 
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seem to extend itself ! A day contains twenty-four such 
hours : but this period, which, when considered as a sequence 
of more than eighty thousand seconds, might seem to 
stretch before us in endless vista of progression, is broken 
up and frittered away by an immense variety of necessary 
but trivial acts : food, sleep, and relaxation actually de- 
mand its greater portion : and the higher we mount in 
the scale of occupation, the less continuous do we find 
that occupation becomes during the time devoted to it. 
Common handicrafts may indeed be carried on for hours 
with little apparent interruption; though even in these 
we shall on closer examination find that the time be- 
stowed on them is not bestowed in unbroken continuity, 
but in a very fragmentary way. But when leaving them 
we ascend to the labours of the mind, what a humiliating 
spectacle presents itself ! How difficult it is to keep up 
any regular train of thought those only know who have 
tried. Constantly is the mind starting aside like '^ a de- 
ceitful bow,"' suggesting interruptions from within, or 
eagerly admitting them from without. The strongest 
exertion of the strongest will can alone compel con- 
tinuous attention, and the powers not merely of the 
mind but of the body soon sink exhausted under the 
efibrt. Of time therefore we may say with the most 
perfect propriety, that the grand secret of employing it 
aright is the gathering up of its fragments : the econo- 
mizing each scattered moment : the determining not to 
be discouraged by not having much continuous time at 
our disposal, but to snatch each instant we can com- 
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mand for some useful purpose. And he who is deter- 
mined not to let a moment go to waste may effect far 
more by the resolute using up of scattered and uncon- 
nected moments than others could effect by continuous 
exertion pursued only when continuous exertion was 
possible. There is a man now living who in the inter- 
vals of occupation at the smithy acquired a knowledge 
of more than a dozen languages. Some of the best 
scientific books that have been ever written have been 
written in moments uncertainly snatched at all times of 
the day from various and most interruptive medical 
practice. And to go to higher instances than these; 
the labours of the great Apostle, who laboured more 
than all the rest and had the care of all the Churches, 
were pursued in the intervals of a handicraft. Such have 
been, such may be the splendid fruits of stray fragments 
carefully gathered up in obedience to the divine command, 
which wills that none of them be lost ; for them that 
honour Him by doing His bidding the Lord will honour 
by prospering their work ; whilst on the other hand they 
that despise Him by neglecting to do His will in this 
respect also, shall be lightly esteemed ; their very negli- 
gence shall become their punishment. Few things in- 
deed are more conducive to unhappiness than waste of 
time; witness the discontented ennui among the rich, 
the sullen listlessness among the poor, which at once 
attests and avenges it. How laborious an occupation do 
not the former often find it to kill the time which now 
hangs heavy on their hands, and whose murder shall 
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hereafter hang heavy on their souls ! And how faithfully 
does God in his great mercy warn them by present dis- 
comfort of the future misery they are entailing on them- 
selves ! when all the irrevocable moments in which un- 
told good might have been effected by merely that amount 
of activity which is necessary even to health and comfort 
shall rise in long array before the tortiu*ed mind, each as 
it passes inflicting its stab upon the memory, and tanta- 
lizing the imagination with the remorseful representation 
of all its possible consequences of happiness, now for ever 
lost ! Nor are the poor less conspicuously warned to 
redeem the time which they cannot retrieve. The spare 
moments, which had they been devoted to any, no matter 
what, useful purpose, might have raised the man in the 
scale of society and have enabled him to be a blessing to 
his family and his neighbours, will, if unemployed, pro- 
duce a rank crop of various mischief. Thorns and this- 
tles will teem in the neglected field and exhaust the soil 
which if duly cultivated might have brought forth rich 
harvests. Domestic discomfort will soon ensue from the 
want of domestic occupation ; the slouching listlessness 
of the master of the family when he returns from work 
will soon repeat itself in the style of his wife and children, 
because it will teach them to regard work as a necessary 
evil to be eschewed as far as possible, and time as given 
only to be wasted after the mere animal wants are satis- 
fied. Discomfort at home will recommend dissipation 
abroad : the dram-shop will be resorted to for the stimulus 
which cheerful and useful occupation would far better 
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give, and this fatal stimulus will soon drain the wages it 
incapacitates for earning : the pawn-shop is the next re- 
source, and one by one, all the decent comforts of former 
days are sacrificed to the insatiable craving for excite- 
ment : lower and lower the wretched family sink in the 
scale of debasement till — but I will not pursue the repul- 
sive subject farther. Eepulsive however as it is, this is 
no fancy picture ; there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in all our large towns who can trace their ruin to 
the habit which a dying man once told me had been his 
perdition — the habit of drinking when work was over in 
order to kill time ! 

There is yet one farther application of the Text I 
would press on your most earnest attention. Valuable as 
are money and time as the means and conditions of doing 
incalculable good, there is one thing still more valuable, 
without which we should know how to apply neither 
money nor time aright : a thing within the reach of all 
here present, and which perhaps on that very account is 
undervalued by us all — I mean the opportunities of reli- 
gious instruction and religious fellowship which we enjoy. 
Every other gift of God is but an indirect means to the 
great end of our existence — the promotion of his glory, 
and the salvation of our souls: but the ordinances of 
God's house, the assembling ourselves together for united 
prayer and praise, for hearing his holy word and for 
receiving the emblems and eflfectual pledges of the Ee- 
deemer's love — these, brethren, are direct means for 
the attainment of that end : or rather, they are the only 
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direct means, since they are the conditions of our union 
with the Saviour, the channels of his grace. Let no one 
imagine that in thus speaking I am disparaging private 
meditation and devotion, the reading our Bible at home 
and praying to our heavenly Father in our closets. This 
is indeed a most essential part of our duty ; but it is not 
all our duty ; and I will venture to say that this portion 
of it cannot be discharged aright without the other : that 
private devotion cannot be acceptable except when it is 
based on the habit of attending public and united wor- 
ship. I have often heard people talk of reading God's 
Word at home as a reason why they might dispense with 
going to church. But this very excuse only proved how 
little they had understood or profited by what they read. 
The duty of frequenting public worship is indeed urged 
in Scripture on far stronger grounds than is commonly 
imagined. Turn to the 10th chap, of Hebrews, the 26th 
and following verses, and you will find that the Apostle 
there connects that perseverance in wilful and habitual 
sin for which there is no forgiveness, precisely with that 
carelessness about divine things which begins in men^s 
absenting themselves from the ordinances of God's house, 
and against which he therefore most solemnly warns his 
readers. "Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is ; but exhorting one 
another, and so much the more, as ye see the day ap- 
proaching. For if we sin habitually and wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful 
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looking for of judgment and fiery indignation which shall 
devour the adversaries. He that despised Moses* law, 
died without mercy under two or three witnesses : of how 
much sorer punishment shall he be thought worthy who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted 
the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an 
unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
grace? For we know him that hath said, Vengeance 
belongeth unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord : 
and again, The Lord shall judge his people. It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God."*^ 
Mark how this passage — a passage which may well make 
any one not yet wholly hardened or desperately thought- 
less quail at the thought of allowing himself in the prac-^ 
tice of known sin — mark, I say, how this passage most 
clearly connects that fearful state with the neglecting to 
assemble ourselves together ; the intention of the Apostle 
plainly being to shew that if we yield to the carelessness 
and pride which are the real though unacknowledged 
causes of such neglect, we shall inevitably fall into that 
habitual depravity which consists not merely, observe, in 
a course of wilful external profligacy, but in a course of 
contempt of Christ and of the Holy Spirit : and he there- 
fore warns them against that contempt of Ghrisfs ordi- 
nances which is the first step towards despising Christ 
himself. And certainly if I may appeal to my own expe- 
rience, I have ever found that where there was declension 
of the religious life, there there was always neglect of 
religious ordinances : and that the first symptom of the 
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disease which has perhaps ended in the death of the soul 
was a less frequent attendance at the house of God. Nor 
indeed can carelessness in this respect be otherwise than 
fatal if not checked in time. For when God has ap- 
pointed certain means of grace it is sheer presumption in 
man to pronounce these means unnecessary ; and to wor- 
ship Him otherwise than He has prescribed, whether by 
addition, as do the Bomanists in adding Sacraments to 
those ordained by Christ, or by omission, as do those who 
neglect the Sacraments ordained by Christ and the assem- 
bly of the faithful, is to repeat the sin of Nadab and 
Abihu : who, for offering strange fire, and thus taking 
on them to innovate on God's commands, and to infringe 
on His appointed mode of worship, were struck dead at 
the very altar. Now everything in the New Testament 
speaks the necessity of united worship, not merely as 
something expedient, but as something essential. The 
promise of Christ's presence is given to those who are 
assembled in His name: the promise of Christ's answering 
prayer is not given unconditionally, save to a body of his 
followers, however small, who agree together touching 
any thing that they shall ask. The Sacrament of Christ's 
body and blood in its very essence requires a congre- 
gation, because as Paul declares, " the bread we break is 
the common and united participation of the body of 
Christ; the cup of blessing which we bless the common 
and united participation of his bloods" Accordingly, 
the Acts of the Apostles state as the very first evidence 
1 1 Cor. X. 17, 16. 
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of the spirit of the first converts, that "they were to- 
gether^," by which is doubtless meant their assiduity in 
holding Christian meetings, that " they continued daily 
in the temple with one accord ;'^ and constantly allude to 
Christian assemblies as meeting on the first day of the 
week to break bread, thus at once commemorating the 
death of Christ and his Resurrection ; whilst the Epistles 
of Paul contain minute directions about these assemblies, 
and were themselves intended, as one of them explicitly 
declares, to be read in the assembly to all the holy 
brethren^: that those who could not hear the apostle 
speaking to them by word of mouth, as was his wont 
when present, might hear him by letter when absent. 
And some of these epistles, as for instance, the epistle to 
the Romans and that to the Ephesians, have almost the 
form, as they have all the unity of purpose, of a sermon. 
The very terms in which Paul pronounces his parting 
benediction on his Corinthian converts intimate that that 
union of believers which is both expressed and promoted 
by united worship, is the condition of their highest privi- 
lege : for when he prays that the communion of the Holy 
Ghost may be with them he uses the same words which 
he elsewhere employs to denote the common and united 
participation of the Sacrament : insomuch that the bene- 
diction might more properly be rendered, " The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of Grod, and the 
common and united participation of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all.'* And most remarkably is this benediction 
1 Acts ii. 44, and following verses. 2 i Thess. v. 27. 

o 
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commented on by the words of the same apostle, 1 Cor, 
xii. 13, where he says, " For by one Spirit we are all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free ; and have been all made 
to drink into one Spirit;'' in which passage you will 
observe he speaks of two operations of the Spirit; the 
first that by which He unites us to Christ's body, and the 
second that by which He gives himself in one common 
draught, (to vary the words, not the import of the apo- 
stle's metaphor) to all the members of that body : which 
plainly indicates that not as mere isolated individuals but 
only as members of one corporate body, and therefore 
united with each other in common privileges and conmion 
acts, can we hope for the Spirit's influences. In short, 
the whole analogy of the New Testament declares that 
only in so far as we have that union with each other 
through Christ our Head, of which united worship is the 
necessary expression and the best promotive, can we hope 
for the blessings it holds out. Nor is individual expe- 
rience the only test of this truth. The experience, the 
sad experience of Christendom at large, proves the abso- 
lute necessity of public and united worship. What was 
it checked and ultimately extinguished pure religion in 
Italy and Spain? The Inquisition could not reach the 
secrets of the heart — but it could prevent the exercise of 
Christian fellowship ; it could hinder them that loved the 
Lord from assembling themselves together, and exhorting 
one another ; and true religion died out in a single gene- 
ration. What was it that destroyed the Reformation in 
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Austria and Bohemia, countries in which at one time the 
majority of the population are supposed to have been 
Protestant ? Not the extirpation of all these heretics by 
fire and sword, however well the authorities might have 
been inclined to it — for their numbers made that impos- 
sible ; but the absolute prohibition of their holding any 
united worship. This privilege, which millions vainly 
pined for in former days, and to obtain which thousands 
left their home and all their property and went into a 
strange land: this privilege, the denial of which has 
involved whole nations in gross darkness ever sii^ce, and 
stifled true religion in the half of Europe ; — ^this inesti- 
mable privilege we at present have to the fullest possible 
extent ; and how do we use it ? Are we even contented 
to sit down at the feast mere fragments of which would 
have been a rich repast to millions of our fellow-creatures 
formerly ? Or do we perhaps require the discipline of per- 
secution, the stimulus of a famine of the preached Word 
of God, to induce us to gather up the fragments that 
may then remain to us of formerly unvalued blessings ? 
Are we here too to be taught the sinfulness of waste 
by experiencing the misery of want ? 

But, brethren, I would not merely take occasion from 
my text to exhort you to a more constant and regular 
attendance at those ordinances which, as we have them, 
cannot be AeiioimxxaA.Qd, fragments : nor would I, from the 
very circumstance that the words of my text have become 
inapplicable in consequence of the richness and abun- 
dance of our privileges, merely exhort you to be thankful 

o 2 
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to the all-bounteous Giver of those mercies, and by a 
diligent use of them to enforce the prayer which every 
Lord's Day you put up, *' that you being hurt by no per- 
secutions may evermore serve him in his holy Chiu"ch : " 
I would exhort you not merely to attend^ but so to attend 
as to lose nothing you can possibly preserA^e. There is a 
wide diflference between mere regular attendance and 
profitable attendance. We may go to church Sunday 
after Sunday, and bring away with us little or nothing. 
And to this point I would call your final attention. 

Preaching is one of God's ordinances, designed for 
the explaining and enforcing his holy word : and the wis- 
dom of this ordinance may be perceived by considering 
the immense diversity of minds and the importance of 
presenting truth under different aspects. Now this is 
eflectually attained by Sermons. There is hardly a single 
sermon preached from which one may not gather some^ 
thing which, but for that particular sermon, he would not 
have seen : every single discourse will certainly yield at 
least fragments that ought not to be lost. Every difierent 
exhibition of the truth multiplies its points of contact 
with diflferent minds. And thus the very diversities of 
gifts which Paul acknowledges are directly serviceable, 
provided they be all informed with the same Spirit ; be- 
cause they produce diversities of operations suited to the 
diversities of character. Even Scripture attests the 
diversity of the various holy men who wrote under the 
guidance of one and the selfsame Spirit : and shews that 
He divided unto each severally as he would. And thus, 
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while all Scripture is profitable unto all, it is profitable in 
various degrees in its various parts to each. To some the 
glowing zeal, the triumphant logic of Paul are peculiarly 
suited : others find rest to their souls in the simple depth 
and profound tranquillity of John. But as it is incum- 
bent on us not to confine ourselves to those portions of 
Scripture which are most congenial to ourselves, but 
rather to enlarge our spiritual apprehension by ranging 
through the treasures of Divine wisdom so lavishly poured 
forth in so many diflferent forms, so is it our duty to listen 
reverently and attentively to whatever we hear in the 
house of God, not insisting on a uniformity of manner or 
of matter, which might do harm instead of good ; but 
prepared to accept Divine truth in whatever shape it be 
presented, and to gather up each fragment of what is too 
precious to be lost. 

Above all, let me recommend you, when you go home, 
not to let the subject of the sermon be instantly super- 
seded in your minds by worldly thoughts and cares, or by 
frivolous and trifling conversation. It is lamentable to 
see people who have apparently attended during service, 
immediately afterwards discarding what they have heard, 
as though it had no meaning or bearing on them save 
while they were in church. It is perhaps seldom the 
case indeed that the whole of a discourse, however lucid 
its arrangement, and however forcible its expression, can 
be carried away in the memory for future reference : but 
something may almost always be retained which may 
suggest profitable meditation during the ensuing week. 
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And any habit that militates against our doing this tends 
to spiritual wastefulness, and violates in spiritual things 
the command which surely applies to them in a far higher 
degree than it does to temporal things, '^ Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost."*^ 

Treasure then, my brethren, in your minds and hearts 
whatever you hear in this sacred place agreeable to God'^s 
word : let no opportunity of gaining instruction and edifi- 
cation go to loss : be diligent in coming to the house of 
God — be diligent in listening to the word of God — be 
diligent in recollecting every explanation, every applica- 
tion of that word : and be assured that if you do so hear 
and mark, you will also learn and inwardly digest : and 
that one sermon, the most commonplace soever, thus 
attended to from the deep conviction that the smallest 
atom of Divine truth it may contain is too valuable to be 
lost, will do you more good than hundreds of the most 
eloquent discourses heard but to be admired and then 
immediately forgotten. 



SERMON IX. 

CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS. 

Matt. xxv. 13. 

" Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor thehour wherein 
the Son of Man cometh.*' 

These words of solemn warning, my brethren, were ad- 
dressed by our blessed Lord to his disciples on an occasion 
equally solemn. Seated on the summit of the mount 
of Olives, in the midst of the faithful few who had left 
their all to follow him, He was gazing on the rebellious city 
which was so soon to crucify its King — on the temple 
which He was never again to enter. " Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate !"" With this mournful valedic- 
tion He had just quitted the spot where in his infancy 
He had been received into the arms of the aged Simeon : 
where in his childhood He had astonished the teachers of 
the law by his understanding and his answers: and 
where He had subsequently spent so many hours 
during his brief ministry endeavouring to soften the 
stubborn wills and to open the benighted eyes of his 
people, but alas ! in vain ! they would not come to him 
that they might have life ! But now He had quitted it 
for ever — "Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late!" 
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Struck with the mournful solemnity of this farewell 
his disciples gathered round him as He went forth from 
the temple, and one of them, speaking in the name of the 
rest, called his attention to the magnificence of the struc- 
ture, " Master, see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here!" As though inviting Jesus to revoke, 
if possible, words which must have struck cold to the 
heart of Israelites, who loved and venerated beyond all 
other places the place wh^re God's honour dwelt ! But 
what calm sternness is there not in the Saviour's answer 
to this appeal ! " Seest thou these great buildings ? there 
shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down ! " Total destruction ! Not even a ruin left 
of all that gorgeous palace of the Most High ! No wonder 
that the disciples imagined that their Master was speak- 
ing of the end of all things, when He thus announced the 
demolition of the sanctuary where alone God might be 
propitiated for the sins of men : the sanctuary which had 
been reared by kings, and the surpassing glories of which 
had been sung by prophets: no wonder that in their 
anxious question they coupled together two events, which 
to a Jew must have seemed almost necessarily connected: 
" Tell us, when shall these things be ? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world!**' 
And, indeed, these two events, however widely separated 
in time, are most closely united in principle: for as the 
demolition of the temple terminated the first dispensation, 
so the end of the world is but the termination of the second : 
as the ruins of the temple buried the law, so the ruins of 
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the world shall bury the Gospel : and as Grod's vengeance 
on his rebellious people served more effectually to instal 
the Gospel kingdom of faith and hope and love, so shall 
his wider vengeance on a rebellious world instal that better 
kingdom, in which faith and hope shall be lost in the full 
satisfaction of actual enjoyment, and love alone remain. 
Accordingly our Lord in answering this compound ques- 
tion of his disciples, so far from separating what they 
had joined, himself embraces in one view the scenery of 
both events: throughout the remarkable prophecy which 
he delivered on this occasion, and which is recorded in 
the 24th chapter of St Matthew, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the end of the world are inseparably 
intermingled : and whilst the fearful portents which actually 
accompanied that memorable sign, the horrors which 
signalized the outpouring of God's wrath on the doomed 
city, are pourtrayed with vivid accuracy, we cannot but 
recognize that the representation, as a whole, is far too 
gigantic to have been yet fulfilled: that it requires the 
universe for its scene : the day of judgment for the ful- 
ness of its time. 

The intrinsic similarity of the two events might not 
however suflSce to account for our Lord's thus uniting 
them in one indissoluble tenor of prophetic warning, were 
it not connected with the peculiar mode in which futurity 
seems to have been revealed to the prophetic mind. This 
mode is clearly indicated by the title which originally was 
the only one applied to prophets: for as we learn from 
1 Sam. ix. 9, '^ he that is now called a Prophet was 
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beforetime called a Seer.'"'' Now this title seer indicates 
seeing^ beholding^ mental vision^ as the mode in which 
future events were made known: and this inference 
is confirmed beyond all reasonable doubt by the circum- 
stance that of all the titles given to prophets in the 
sacred language the title seer is the only one which bears 
upon the mode in which futurity was revealed, or indeed 
upon the revelation of futurity at all: for the other name, 
which we translate prophet\ means nothing more than 
preacher^ and relates exclusively to that function of 
the prophets whereby they were the instructors of 
the people, preachers of righteousness, without imply- 
ing any disclosures of futurity whatever. Hence we 
may gather that the chief, if not the only method by 
which God signified to his servants those things that 
should shortly come to pass was by earning them to behold 
them in vision : it was not the dull and tedious narrative 
of a chronological succession, but the vivid and instan- 
taneous impression of k picture^ in which would naturally 
be grouped together in immediate juxtaposition all events 
connected with each other by a common origin or by 
similarity of principle. And this view is strongly cor- 
roborated by the light it throws upon those numerous 
passages in the prophets of the Old Testament in which 
we find the first and second coming of our Lord brought 
into immediate contact: his second advent in his glorious 
majesty appearing to be the instantaneous result of his 
fiirst advent in great humility: for though the two events 
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might be separated by thousands of years in iime^ never- 
theless as parts of one great whole they would necessarily 
be united in the picture which passed before the prophet^s 
eye : the vision on which he gazed took no note of time : 
but presented together those facts which existed together 
in the counsels of God before time was. And now, ap- 
plying this view of prophetic foreknowledge to the re- 
markable prophecy recorded in the 24th chapter of St 
Matthew, we perceive that our Lord unites inseparably 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
world, not only on account of that intrinsic similarity 
which makes the one a type of the other, but also because 
to his prophetic mind the two events presented themselves 
as component parts of one grand picture, the whole of 
which was comprehended in one glance. 

It cannot fail to strike you how much this view of 
prophetic foreknowledge, according to which it is a pic- 
ture seen by the prophet rather than a history narrated 
to him, is confirmed by our Lord's own words, " Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only :'' and again by his still more 
general declaration, ^^ It is not for you to know the times 
and the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own 
power f ^ importing as do both these sayings, and more 
especially the last, that though things future may be 
revealed to men, yet the times of their fulfilment, and 
consequently their relative distances from each other, are 
not intended to be revealed : and it is obvious that no 
means of revealing futurity could more perfectly make 
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known events without divulging times than the method 
of vision: in which events should either be grouped 
together into one complete picture, or pass successively 
before the prophet's gaze as in those views in which one 
scene melts and dissolves into another by gradual and 
imperceptible transition. And this last analogy holds 
good nowhere more than in that prophecy on which is 
based my Text. The transition, if transition there be, 
from the one event to the other, from the destruction 
of the temple to the destruction of the world, is so im- 
perceptible that those who lived in the first ages of the 
Church might well be pardoned if they expected the im- 
mediate Advent of their Lord to judge the quick and dead. 
It is possible that this view of prophecy may seem 
to some of you degrading, inasmuch as it strips it of that 
chronological accuracy which marks the annals of the 
past. You may possibly feel inclined to reject it because 
it seems to rob prophetic foreknowledge of its perfection. 
And unquestionably it does deprive it of that absolute 
perfection which we in our fond conceit might deem 
essential to it. But perfection is relative as well as 
ahsolvite : that which in itself is imperfect, may yet be 
perfect with reference to the purpose for which it was 
designed. And thus the foreknowledge of prophecy, 
imperfect in itself, is perfect with reference to us and 
our real wants. Its object is not to gratify an idle 
curiosity by communicating information which would cer- 
tainly be useless, and would probably be dangerous, but 
to disclose the principles which this world'*s jarring course 
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is nevertheless working out under the all-controlling 
supremacy of its real though unseen monarch : in order 
thereby to arm us against discouragement on the one 
hand, and to warn us against a careless and fatal ac- 
quiescence on the other. It is not meant to swell the 
hoard of our knowledge, but to increase the treasure of 
our wisdom. Had the prophecy been made perfect in 
itself, by disclosing the exact time of the great events it 
predicts, by declaring the precise term of years that was 
to elapse between Ghrist^s first and second comings, 
where would have been its perfection relatively to us, 
and to our benefit ? Would such precise foreknowledge 
have tended to increase that vigilance which, even with 
all the stimulus of uncertainty, we yet find it so difficult 
to practise? We know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of Man cometh — do we then find it 
so easy to maintain that frame of mind and that conduct 
of life in which we should each wish to be found at his 
coming, that we could afford to dispense with such an 
incentive to faithfulness as our absolute ignorance of 
that day and hour may supply ? And can we imagine 
that what all the tremendous grandeur which invests the 
coming of the Judge, coupled with all the reiterated 
warnings of the unexpected suddenness of his coming, 
too often fails to effect, — can we imagine that this should 
be effected by the assurance that not before such a day 
need that catastrophe be expected : that until then we 
might eat, drink, and be merry ? Is it not plain that 
such prophecy would but authorize license, and give 
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tenfold strength to that lethargy of sensual habit which 
is the great foe to all serious reflection! And as for 
ages it would encourage men to live after their own 
lusts, so would it for the few years immediately pre- 
ceding the predicted day paralyze the whole social system. 
As the time approached, mankind, even the most vaunt- 
ingly unbelieving, would become gradually absorbed in 
breathless expectation. All business would be suspended, 
or if carried on at all, would be carried on with fitful 
and spasmodic effort. As the day drew nearer and ever 
nearer, expectation would rise to agony: the best and 
most devoted Christians would be excited beyond all 
Christian sobriety, whilst the mass of mankind would be 
goaded by the gradual resistless lapse of the few well 
counted moments left into absolute frenzy. Think, my 
brethren, if you were now to be assured by a voice from 
heaven that the very next Lord's day should dawn into 
that great and terrible day of the Lord which shall end 
in heaven or in hell — what would be your sensations as 
each hour glided on to the fatal term ! Untouched by 
the mercifully benumbing power of disease which softens 
the great change to the dying, in full possession of your 
faculties, and knowing the very instant of your doom, 
with what maddening anxiety would you not feel the 
loss of each irrevocable minute, — how readily would you 
not give the whole world, if possible, to redeem one of 
the many hours you have wasted ! The wretch who 
knows that on such a day, at such an hour, he shall be 
led forth to die^ — ^what his feelings must be as the days 
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wane onwards to the last, God forbid we should ever 
experience ! Imagine then, if you can, his misery repro- 
duced in every human being — nay, far more than repro- 
duced, for what he awaits is death — but what mankind 
would in such a case await would be, not death, but all 
that makes death terrible, — the trump of God — the great 
white Throne — ^the Judge before whose face heaven and 
earth shall flee away ! 

We therefore cannot but regard the declared uncer- 
tainty of prophecy as to time^ coupled with its assured 
certainty of events as a wise and merciful provision of the 
Almighty by which an apparent imperfection is designed 
for our real good : the warning being thus dispersed 
throughout all ages, and operating (in some degree) upon 
all generations, instead of being concentrated into a few 
years of mortal agony to compensate centuries of absolute 
indifference. And surely to every thoughtful mind this 
must be a strong corroboration of the divine authority of 
Him who delivered these prophecies, and of the book in 
which they are recorded. For the wisdom of concealing 
the exact time would be a consideration of no moment 
whatever to an impostor, anxious to gain credit by pre- 
tending to foretell things future, whilst on the other hand, 
his interest would obviously lead him to make his alleged 
disclosures of futurity as particular and special as the 
natural curiosity of man would wish or his notions of 
perfect foreknowledge might deem requisite. So that 
the very circumstance that our Lord thus repeatedly 
warns us, that we know neither the day nor the hour of 
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his coming, not only bears the evident stamp of divine 
wisdom in thus providing for our real wants in opposi- 
tion to our unruly wishes, but also vouches for the divine 
authority of Him who thus disdained increasing his in- 
fluence over his followers at the expense of their true 
interest 

And now, my brethren, having seen that the chnmo- 
logical indifference (if I may so call it) of prophecy is 
sufficiently explained by the way in which futurity was 
disclosed to the mind of the seer^ the way of pictured 
vision rather than of historical narration ; having further 
seen that it is not only justified but actually required by 
the true wants of those for whose benefit all prophecy 
was given ; and having lastly seen how powerful because 
how unsuspicious a testimony to the divine origin of the 
Christian prophecies is yielded by this their exquisite 
adaptation to man'^s real good at the expense of slighting 
those powerful inclinations to pry into future times and 
seasons to which imposture would have been glad to 
pander, — ^having thus seen cause to adore the wisdom and 
the truth of Him who assures us that it is not for us 
to know the times and the seasons, let us proceed to 
examine the brief but comprehensive command which He 
grounds on this our ignorance. 

" Watch,'''' " Watch therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh." 

Brief as is this command, it is nevertheless the key- 
note both of the prophecy at which we have been glanc- 
ing and of the parables which follow that prophecy. As 
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the prophecy was intended to enforce it, so the parables 
are designed to explain it. To the first of these latter 
we confine our attention for the present. 

" Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his 
lord hath made ruler over his household, to give them 
their meat in due season! Blessed is that servant whom 
his lord when he cometh shall find so doing.^^ (St Matthew 
xxiv. 45, 46.) 

Christ's followers, left in this world without the sup- 
port and without the check of His visible superintendence, 
are here compared with the family of some wealthy man 
during the master'^s temporary and uncertain absence. 
The watchfulness of a domestic left in charge of the esta- 
blishment under such circumstances would obviously be 
proved, not by continually nmning to the door to look 
for his master'*s return, but by punctually fulfilling those 
duties which belonged to his place : by acting in all re- 
spects during his master's absence as he would act under 
his immediate eye. In a word, his watchfulness would 
consist not so much in expectation as in fidelity. Nay 
more, all such expectation of his lord's return as would 
interfere with his fidelity, all such expectation as would 
engross his mind and prevent his attending to his proper 
business, so far from being praiseworthy would be posi- 
tively mischievous. All this the illustration of itself im- 
plies. But our Lord and Master is not satisfied to let it 
thus speak for itself: as if foreseeing the rise at some 
future period of the dangerous illusion that mere expec- 
tation, mere waiting, mere hearJcening for the sound of 

p 
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the last trump suffices to constitute watchfulness, so that 
all effort, all activity is absorbed in the torpor of pious 
contemplation, — as if, I say, our Lord foreseeing this 
had determined to guard against it even in those very 
exhortations which have been most quoted in support of 
it, he expressly defines the watchfulness he recommends: 
^^ blessed is that servant whom his lord when he cometh 
shall find'*'* — doing what? looking out at the casement 
and straining his eyes to catch the distant signs of his 
lord'*s approach ? impatiently asking, " why tarry the 
wheels of his chariot T' No: but doing that for which 
his master placed him over the family: giving to every 
one his meat in due season: administering and con- 
trolling the household in the same decent order and 
abundance which would prevail were the master himself 
at home: '^ blessed is that servant, whom his lord when 
he cometh shall find so doing.^^ 

All such expectation therefore of Christ's coming as 
ends in itself^ so far from being sanctioned, is positively 
condemned by Christ. Its unfruitfulness alone would 
decide against it: a religion so eminently practical as 
ours could never recommend a state of mind barren of all 
practical results. Yet such is the deceitfulness of the 
human heart that there are numbers who really ima^e 
that they are waiting for their Lord, watching as He 
would have them watch, either because they are in mo- 
mentary expectation of his coming, or because in defiance 
of his own express declaration, they are wasting the pre- 
cious moments in laboriously calculating those times and 
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seasons which it is not for them to know. And there- 
fore He who knew what was in man, aware that man s 
natural slothfulness would powerfully recommend an idle 
expectancy in place of that incessant activity which con- 
stitutes true watchfulness, more especially as by yielding 
to it men might gratify their passion for speculation as 
well as their indolence, — Jesus knowing our natural bias, 
would not leave his parable to explain itself, but explains 
it for us with a clearness which may defy the most preju- 
diced understanding to mistake or pervert: having en- 
joined on us to watch^ because we know neither the day 
nor the hour of bis coming, and having illustrated the 
watchfulness He enjoins by the example of a steward'*s 
constant active care for the household dm*ing the master's 
absence, he finally applies this example to his injunction 
with a precision which defies misunderstanding : ^^ Blessed 
is that servant whom his lord when he cometh shall find 
so doing '^"^ — watching as that faithful and wise servant 
watched, by giving the household theur meat in due 
season. 

Christian watchfulness then consists not in pecula- 
tion but in practice — ^not in contemplation but in action. 

But this general principle by no means exhausts the 
meaning of the Parable. Every man stands in a three- 
fold relation : to his fellow-man, to himself, and to God. 
Accordingly, the several duties which arise from these 
several relations have been separately illustrated by our 
Lord in three Parables : the connecting link of which is 
that universal authority of Christ as the Sovereign of this 

p 2 
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world which binds together these threefold duties in the 
bond of one common responsibility to Him who is at 
once our Saviour, our Buler, and our Judge. Deferring 
to another opportunity the investigation of the Parables 
of the Ten Virgins and of the Talents, which respec- 
tively set forth the duties we owe to ourselves and those 
we owe to our God, we cannot but perceive that the 
Parable we are now considering illustrates those duties 
which result from the particular stations in life to which 
God has called us; those duties which we owe to our 
fellow-men in cctosequence of the mutual dependency of 
mankind. 

All men are Chrisf s subjects, loyal or rebellious : all 
professed Christians are Ghrist^s more immediate ser- 
vants, faithful or unfaithful. Consequently there is a 
closer bond of union between Christians as such than 
between men in general. Accordingly, to exemplify the 
closeness of this relation, our Lord chooses not the wider 
scope of national^ but the endearing and intimate con- 
nection of domestic union : He appears in this parable not 
as a king, but as the head of a family : his kingdom 
shrinks into a household. Agreeably to this reduced 
scale of representation, one of the servants is selected by 
the master to be set over the rest and to provide for their 
wants : the consistency of the comparison requiring that 
those duties which devolve upon us all with regard to 
our dependents or connections, should be thus represented 
in an isolated form, as a charge committed to a single 
individual. To guard, however, against the raisconcep- 
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tion which might arise from this isolated example, as 
though there were only one faithful and wise servant to 
be appointed ruler over Christ's family, our Lord intro- 
duces this isolated character with a question, Who is a 
faithful and wise servant whom his lord hath placed over 
his household, to give them meat in due season ! aiming 
thereby to impress upon each of his hearers that it might 
be himself that was meant : to induce every one for him- 
self to ask. Lord, is it I ? Does not the position in which 
my Master has placed me, of rule, or authority, or in- 
fluence over others, prove that I am that very servant ? 
In fact, there is perhaps not one here who may not con- 
sider himself as specially intended : for whether in the 
common connections of life, as landlords, employers, mas- 
ters, or in the more intimate bonds of the family, as 
husbands and parents, or in the less definite though 
hardly less influential intercourse of society in the way of 
friendship, or business, or amusement, we all have more 
or less influence : and it is important beyond all things 
that we should know and feel that to our common Master 
Christ we are directly responsible for the exercise of this 
influence. For we not merely possess it, but in the 
nature of things we cannot help continually exerting it : 
power for good or for evil is constantly streaming forth 
from every one of us, throughout all the ramifications of 
our social existence. And as nature belies the selfish 
principle, " Every man for himself," so does Christianity 
disown that viler modification of it which would de- 
stroy the very essence of the Church by saying, " Every 
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Christian for himself:'** our Lord and his apostles vary the 
figures they use to express our mutual connection, as if 
no single emblem would suffice to shadow forth its inti- 
macy : and though throughout the preceptive parts of the 
New Testament the duties which depend on that connec- 
tion are sedulously inculcated in their chief branches, 
there is, perhaps, no passage which gives so marked a 
view of the extent of our mutual responsibility as this 
Parable, in which, to prevent the feeling of individual 
responsibility being lost in the crowd, and swallowed up 
in the generalities of a class, our Lord embodies in one 
individual the duties which devolve on us all, and points 
us to his isolated case with a question which ought to 
bring home to every soul the conviction '' / am the man.**' 

Yes, my brethren, every Christian is in the strictest 
sense of the word " his brother's keeper ;"' appointed by 
Christ to give sustenance to his dependents and connec- 
tions : to see to it that they want no good thing with 
which he can supply them, whether for the body or 
the soul. 

Let us apply this principle to some of those concerns of 
daily life which are too seldom touched on in the pulpit. 

It is too much the habit of the day to treat those 
whom Providence has placed under us in the capacity of 
servants, or workmen, or dependents, with the unfeeling 
indifference with which we would use so many machines: 
to consider wages as merely a commercial question, satis- 
fied with ourselves if we do not lower them beyond the 
market average. Nor do the bad results of this heartless 
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system always appear immediately; when the general 
rate is high, distress does not ensue. But even in that 
case, men are well aware of the spirit of their employers : 
and how can they feel any affection or interest for those 
who obviously care not for them, and, if they pay them 
well, only do so because they must? Even in the most 
flourishing circumstances this want of sympathy between 
employers and employed menaces the dissolution of 
society. But what shall we say of the cruelty of those 
v/ho employ without sustaining, who exact work with- 
out giving food, or who rigorously calculate the ex- 
treme limit of human endurance in order that they may 
just keep within its verge ? What shall we say of the 
thoughtless but not less real cruelty of those who reduce 
another person to be the hateful engine of their oppres- 
sions: themselves screened by his intervention from the 
sight of the miseries they are causing: who in their 
eagerness for cheap luxuries, never dream of the incalcu- 
lable wretchedness of those who have to toil in making 
them at constantly diminished wages : what shall we say 
of those whose parsimonious extravagance is thus con- 
tinually lessening the already scanty earnings of the poor? 
They are Christ'*s stewards for their wealth — appointed to 
give their dependents, mediate or immediate, proper 
sustenance in due season : what does Christ then say of 
those who thus insolently disregard or abuse the trust 
committed to them? " But and if that evil servant shall 
say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming, and shall 
begin to smite his fellow-servants and to eat and drink 
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with the drunken^ — (mark, my brethren, with what pro- 
fomid truth our Saviour here couples oppression with 
senstuiUty — for it is generally to get ampler means of 
sensual indulgence that we oppress the poor) — '^ the 
lord of that servant shall come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and in an hour that he is not aware of, 
and shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his porti(»i 
with the hypocrites: there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth.*" For what are they but hypocrites, who 
talk of loving God and yet love not their brother! 
who can kneel in Church and beseech God ^^to have 
mercy upon all men^,^^ and yet never dream in their 
selfish extravagance of shewing mercy to any: what are 
they but hypocrites, who can pray for daily bread, whilst 
they are wringing superfluous luxuries from the miseries 
of their dependents i But if that hypocrisy be hateful in 
the sight of God which grinds the faces of the poor to 
supply its own insatiate cravings, and which, alleging the 
hard times and the necessities of trade in excuse, readily 
finds favour with the indulgent world for all its base 
oppressiveness, how much more hateful must be the 
hypocrisy which extends its blighting influence over the 
soul of its unhappy victims! which, though possessed of a 
barrel of meal that can never waste, of a cruse of oil that 
can never fail, yet refuses to do good and to communicate 
this infinite provision? And can we exonerate ourselves 
from this charge, my brethren, if, possessed as we are of 
the means of grace and the hope of glory, a treasure 

1 Litany. 
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which no however bounteous distribution can diminish, 
we look on in contented apathy whilst millions of our 
fellow-creatures — nay, of our fellow-countrymen — are pe- 
rishing for lack of the bread of life I 

I really feel it difficult to speak calmly on this subject. 
There are in every one of our large towns thousands upon 
thousands professing the same faith with ourselves, who 
are in a state not far removed from heathenism: knowing 
nothing of their God, nothing of their Saviour: never 
entering a place of worship. It is a melancholy fact 
that, in our cities at least, religion seems hardly to 
descend below the middle classes : between them and the 
lower there is a great gulf fixed. Look at the congregations 
which assemble in any of our churches! How small a 
portion of them consists of those to whom Christ specially 
preached the Gospel ! And how can this be otherwise 
when there is no accommodation for them in the house 
of God? How can we invite the poor to come where 
they have no place i In one small street alone of the 
populous parish in which I had to labour I found as 
many Protestant families as would half fill this church^ ! 
How then can we wonder that each year diminishes the 
numbers of those merely nominal Protestants ! Nay, I 
had almost said, how can we even regret that they should 
leave a community which provides not for their instruc- 
tion, that they should go over to a sect which opens its 
arms wide to receive them ! And do we imagine that we 
are free of responsibility in this matter! That God will 

1 A church with more than a thousand sittings. 
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not ask each of us in the last day " Where is thy brother?"" 
They compass sea and land to make one proselyte — they 
labour unremittingly to bring men, not to God, but to 
saints and angels — to induce them to fix their hopes not 
on Christ, but on the Virgin Mary, on pictures and 
statues, canvass and tinsel, stocks and stones! to make 
them slavishly bow down before the lying pretensions of 
a priesthood who have impiously usurped the Mediatorial 
Throne ! And shall we be excused in the sight of God, 
if, seeing all this, we sit still with folded hands, not 
making one effort to redeem his prey from the mighty ? 

We are every one of us Christ's stewards: ap- 
pointed to give some portion of his household their meat 
in due season. Freely we have received — freely let us 
give. Perhaps the chief reason why we in general 
derive so little benefit from God's Word is, that we 
hardly ever take the active exercise of doing God's 
will, which is necessary to digest it. For if we were 
really doing His will, do you think that error, fatal 
error, would be advancing as we now see it doing every 
day with more and more gigantic strides? Do not 
mistake me. I do not wish you to go out into the streets 
preaching, but I do wish you to understand that it is 
your bounden duty to bear testimony to the truth before 
all with whom you are in any way connected : to put 
your candle, not under a bed or a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, so that it may diffuse its light through the 
whole house. One word in season often does more than 
a sermon out of season. I wish you not to proselytize 
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but to instruct: to throw out, as you may easily do if 
you are yourselves earnest and thoughtful Christians, 
hints that may arrest attention and arouse reflection 
— to bring before your erring brethren some of those 
great leading decisions of God's Word which in one 
sentence often prostrate a mass of error : some of those 
quick and powerful sayings which pierce even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and which discern 
the very intents of the heart. And this may be done 
without suspicion or offence by every one who is himself 
thoroughly in earnest, and who speaks out of the abund- 
ance of his heart : for heart answereth to heart. And 
whether your efforts be crowned with much or little ap- 
parent success, will be of small moment, compared with 
the feeling that you have done your duty. But in truth, 
what is this constant benumbing anticipation of failure 
which paralyzes every effort, but downright unbelief? 
Has not God said that His Word shall not return unto 
Him void? How then dare you stand aloof, reasoning 
with God about its efiScacy? Why were such wonders 
accomplished in the first ages with means seemingly so 
inadequate, except because men believed at that time 
and therefore spake ! Speak you the truth in love, my 
brethren, as Paul did, and the God who blessed Paul's 
words will bless yours. Above all, act the truth hy love 
— make your lives utter speech day by day — let the sin- 
cere and strong convictions of your hearts be mirrored in 
your conduct— this will be the most persuasive, because 
the most truthful, unsuspicious eloquence. So will you 
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be fulfilling your responsibility to Christ for all your 
portion of His family by giving them meat in due season. 
" And blessed shall you be if your lord when he cometh 
shall find you so doing." Your position in his eternal 
kingdom shall correspond to your present faithfulness. 
But if you make no exertion to give your fellow-men 
the bread of life, if you stand idle while hell is enlarging 
his borders without measure, what doom can you expect 
but that of hypocrites ? Hypocrites, who never believed 
those awful realities they profess to believe — God — 
eternity — ^heaven — ^hell ! and the one way to God and 
heaven, even Christ ! For had they believed them, how 
could they have helped proclaiming them in the midst of 
a perishing world — trumpet-tongued ? How could they, 
believing that there is but one Mediator between God 
and man, but one Advocate with the Father, but one 
sacrifice for sins, have helped pointing to Him — " Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world !" Hypocrites, who could insult God daily by say- 
ing, " Thy kingdom come,**' without taking one step to 
advance his kingdom — " Thy will be done,'' without ever 
attempting to do His will, whose stewards they are ! 

Think not, my brethren, to excuse yourselves by 
saying, " These are the duties of the clergy — ^not ours."" 
Public and authoritative instruction in the congregation 
is indeed the exclusive duty of the clergy; in the most 
eminent sense therefore they are Christ's stewards, ap- 
pointed to give his household their meat in due season : 
to feed the Church of Christ, which he hath purchased 
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by his own blood. But, my brethren, the parable was 
never meant to apply exclusively to the apostles or to 
Christian ministers. What our Lord said to them, He 
himself declares He said to all; watch: and if the com- 
mand be addressed to all, how can we imagine that the 
parables which explain it are not meant to apply to all ! 
My brethren, we cannot thus evade our direct personal re- 
sponsibility. We cannot do our duty by proxy. And con- 
sider the rich spiritual benefits of which you are depriving 
not only others, but yourselves also, by your inactivity : 
you are not merely neglecting a duty, you are forfeiting a 
privilege — the blessed privilege of doing good. Hence 
the religion which ought to have gained strength by 
diffusing itself, has languished and died, perhaps, for 
want of its natural scope : the flame of love which ought 
to have spread and enwrapped all within its reach, 
aspiring heavenwards with ever mightier blaze, has well 
nigh sunk and expired for want of aliment. Hence the 
doubts, the fears, the perplexities of Christians now-a- 
days : hence the sickly and drooping tone of our personal 
faith, so diflerent from that which presents itself in every 
page of the apostolic epistles, that we can hardly recog- 
nize our Christianity as being the same with that of the 
first believers. Hence the general absence of joy and 
peace in believing. Hence the perpetual craving after 
personal assurance of salvation. My brethren, would you 
have this assurance ! Would you be glad to exchange 
your present languid and timorous frame for a hearty and 
vig(»ous confidence ! Then, instead of constantly looking 
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inwards into your own wicked and deceitful hearts, look 
outwards into the world. See how much misery there 
is, bodily and spiritual, how much ignorance, how much 
error: and examine faithfully the opportunities you may 
have for diminishing all this misery and ignorance and 
error; and do not allow yourselves in the fatal course 
of doing nothing because you cannot accomplish every- 
thing: and if you persevere in doing all the good you 
can, your perplexities and fears will soon vanish, and 
you will obtain the most comfortable and the best 
grounded assurance that you are indeed Ghrisfs be- 
cause you hear and obey His voice. He has told you 
to watch — He has explained how you are to watch — 
and blessed are ye, if your Lord when He cometh shall 
find you so doing. 

Above all, do not put off exertion. Do not say in your 
hearts, ^^ My lord delayeth his coming. I shall have plenty 
of time at some future period when I have less business 
and fewer engagements.*" We are told that his coming 
will be sudden and unlocked for. We know that what 
to each individual represents his coming, is mostly un- 
locked for though it may not be sudden. Nothing is 
more common — nothing is generally less expected than 
death. " All men think all men mortal but themselves."*' 
In nine cases out of ten, there is the same death-bed 
scene, made up of vain regret that there is not a little 
longer time granted to prepare to meet God : of hurriedly 
trying to repent former negligence : and of deep-seated 
misgiving whether such a repentance can be accepted. 
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Oh, had they but known in this their day the things that 
make for their peace ! but now they are hid from their 
eyes ! For the night is now come in which no man can 
work — the night of fever and fierce delirium, or of pros- 
trate weakness, in which the mind vainly endeavours to 
gird itself up to think — too feeble even to despair ! And 
so with a general feeling of neglected opportunities, of 
undischarged responsibilities, with a faint wish for rather 
than hope of mercy, the soul returns to God to give 
account of the deeds done in the body ! Woe be to us 
if the blood of those whom we have allowed to perish 
then cries against us to our Judge ! Watch therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of Man cometh ! 



Note. 

For the principle of interpreting prophecy giren in the 
preceding sermon, I am indebted to the fifth chapter of the 
first part of Hengstenberg's " Christologie des Alten Testa- 
ments." To that most valuable work, which I believe has been 
translated into English, I refer those of my readers who may 
desire to enter more fully into the subject. 

I may remark, that on this principle the word ''imme- 
diately,*' Matthew xxiv. 29, which has puzzled all English com- 
mentators, creates no difficulty : for, on this principle, it refers 
to the sequence of the events, not in actual time, as they shall 
take place, but as they passed in vision before the Saviour's 
mind. He sees and describes, first, a picture of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; and this picture immediately dissolves (to 
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repeat the analogy taken from dissolying Tiews) into one of the 
destruction of the world. And as he describes as he sees, the 
immediacy of the transition of the one part of the vision into 
the other is transferred to the actual events. 

I must also call attention to the difference (much more 
marked in the original than in the translation) between *' all 
these things," ndpra raCra, Matt. xxiv. 34, and " that day," rrjs 
tjfjpas €K€ivrjSy in the 36th verse : the former referring to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the latter, by the emphatically 
demonstrative pronoun €K€ivrjSy being removed from the navra 
ravra to the other thing spoken of — the end of the world. 
Thus the two verses refer respectively to the two parts of the 
disciples' questions. 1. When shall these things be, viz. the 
destruction of the temple ? 2, and what shall be the sign of 
th^/ coming and of the end of the world f This at once removes 
the difficulty which, if both these verses refer to the same 
event, is perfectly insuperable ; the difficulty, viz. How could 
our Lord say that this generation should not pass away before 
the final advent of the Son of Man to judge the world ? So 
long as ^all these things" is understood as comprising the end 
of the world, there is really no possible answer to this question. 

The force of the emphatic demonstrative cicctwys in v. 36 
might in some measure be given by strongly emphasising the 
pronoun **that" in the translation. "But concerning that 
day and hour knoweth no man," &c., by which the pronoun 
would be differenced from the unemphatic "these" in the 
34th verse. 

I cannot but think it of the very last importance that this 
principle of interpreting prophecy should be better known in 
this country, and more carefully examined than it has been. 
It is the only one, as I said before, which makes the prophecy 
in Matt zxiv. at all intelligible, as far as I can see : and when 
we consider the great importance of this prophecy, and the hold 
it has given to infidels (on the common system of interpreting 
it) for accusing our Saviour of having predicted what the 
event has not confirmed, I do not think I can too strongly 
recommend it to the dispassionate consideration of my readers. 



SERMON X. 



EATING AND DRINKING DAMNATION. 

1 Cob. xi. 29. 

** He that eateth and drinketh unworthily^ eateth and drinketh 
damnation to hifnself, not discerning the Lord^s body J* 

Perhaps there is no portion of Holy Writ more 
practically useful than the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. More practically useful — ^not in the false sense 
in which many oppose the practical to the doctrinal, 
as if those parts of Scripture which teach doctrines 
were not practical, — than which few notions are more 
mischievously erroneous: but practically useful in the 
sense of exhibiting doctrine in practice and teaching by 
example. Now of example there are two chief kinds : 
the example of unmixed good, and the example of mixed 
good and evil. One, and only one, example of unmixed 
good we have in the history of man ; the example of Him 
who did no evil, and in whose mouth was found no guile. 
Of mingled good and evil we have examples in abun- 
dance — the history of the Church as of the world affords 
none else — and these are variously instructive, as they 
afford encouragement by exhibiting good overcoming evil. 
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or warning in evil overcoming good. With such encou- 
ragements and warnings the history of the Corinthian 
Church is replete : for what more encouraging proof of 
the might of the Gospel could we desire than is afforded 
by the stubbornness of the resistance we here behold it 
overcoming ? and what greater consolation can we require 
amidst those imperfections of which we must, if we are 
sincere, be painfully conscious, than the perhaps greater 
imperfections of those whose privileges, in some respects, 
much exceeded ours l But whilst the gross and palpable 
corruptions which yet lingered amongst the Corinthians 
evince the power of that principle which could conquer a 
nature so corrupt ; whilst they forcibly exhibit the mighty 
working by which the Gospel is able even to subdue all 
things to itself, and at the same time shew us how un- 
reasonable it were to despond because as yet we see not 
all things put under it, either in ourselves or in the 
Church at large : so do they, on the other hand, give us 
the most impressive warnings against presumption ; that 
presumption which values the knowledge that puffeth up 
beyond the love that buildeth up : and never were such 
warnings more needed than in an age the bias of which 
towards knowledge at the expense of practice is confessed 
even by the popular religious phraseology of the day, 
which commends a man by saying not that he practises^ 
but that he knotos the truth. 

How little, indeed, the knowledge involves the living 
practice of the truth may be seen in every page of the 
instructive letter from which my text is taken. The very 
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spirit of the Gospel is unity in Christ. The spirit of the 
Corinthians was factious division. Each one said, I am 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ. They were not ashamed to turn the names of 
the Apostles, nay even of the Lord Himself, into watch- 
words of party-strife. And if we proceed to investigate 
the grounds of these dissensions, we see flagrant proofs, 
not merely of frivolity, but of base ingratitude. The 
holy Apostle whose preaching had conferred on them that 
knowledge of the truth of which they were so boastful, 
became the butt of their ridicule on account of the defects 
of his manner and his person. " His letters," said they, 
"are weighty and powerful; but his bodily presence is 
weak, and his speech contemptible ^" And the weak 
bodily presence and the contemptible speech, (as they 
deemed it,) of him to whom, under God, they owed 
their prospects of eternal happiness, sufficed to outweigh 
all the demonstration of the Spirit and of power. Manner^ 
not matter^ was what they cared for : much like some in 
our days, who look more to the gesture that ought only 
to accompany the sense, than to the sense which, indeed, 
does not always accompany the gesture. And thus 
PauFs language, though the very expression of the mind 
of the Spirit, could not satisfy their morbid cravings : 
and, not content with the truthful though uninspired 
eloquence of an Apollos, many of them resigned them- 
selves to the superior attraction of certain false teacher&r 
who seem to have pretended being authorized by Cephas, 
1 2 Cor. X. 10. 

q2 
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i.e. Peter : and by whom they were so far led astray as to 
require being again solemnly instructed in the elementary 
truth of Christ's Resurrection \ and warned that no man 
speaking by God's Spirit could call Jesus accursed 2. 
Such were the intellectual fruits of knowledge with- 
out love ! 

But it is only when we examine their moral conduct 
that we can fully appreciate the mischief resulting from 
spiritual pride. Fornication, such as amongst the Gen- 
tiles was not even named ^, was permitted amongst these 
Christians. Quarrels abounded : and the unprincipled 
eagerness of litigation disgraced the Church by parading 
the disputes of Christian brethren before Gentile tri- 
bunals*. Knowing that an idol is nothing, the Corin- 
thians scrupled not attending the revels held in idol- 
temples and feasting on sacrifices offered to demons and 
not to God^. Moral irregularities produced religious 
irreverence — ^their natural result. From the temples of 
false gods they hastened to the assembly of Christ's 
Church ; and there profaned the very table of the Lord 
with conduct which, even in an idol-temple, might have 
been reckoned scandalous : indulging their animal appe- 
tites at the Sacrament of Christ's body and blood in 
excesses one shrinks from contemplating. It is in refe- 
rence to this last abuse that the Apostle declares, '' He 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord's body." 

1 1 Cor. XV. 2 1 Cor. xii. 3. ^1 Cor. v. 

* 1 Cor. vi. * 1 Cor. x. 20, 21. 
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These words I intend this morning to illustrate from 
the connexion in which they stand : trusting, with God's 
blessing, that I shall be able to remove a stumbling-block 
which has lain in the path of many a sincere and humble 
Christian, preventing him from worthily receiving this 
Sacrament to his eternal welfare, by the fear of partaking 
unworthily to his eternal ruin. 

We have already noticed the fact, that spiritual pride 
had produced divisions in the Corinthian Church. It was 
quite natural that these divisions should chiefly manifest 
themselves precisely there where union was most required. 
The very opposition between the true purpose of the 
Christian meeting and the spirit in which these Christians 
met, exasperated their differences. They knew not the 
modern device of perpetuating their dissensions by sepa- 
rating their worship ; and as they still assembled and met 
together in common, they had no option but eitbier to 
sink their difierences for a time — which pride forbade — or 
to maintain them in the very face of the object for which 
they met. This latter course they seem accordingly to have 
adopted: for St Paul speaks as follows at the 17th verse 
of this 11th chapter: " Now in this that I declare unto 
you, I praise you not : that ye come together, not for the 
better, but for the worse." And then he explains what 
he means by coming together for the worse : " For first 
of all, when ye come together in the Church, I hear that 
there be divisions among you, and I partly believe it ; for 
there must be also heresies (or sects) among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest among 
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you:"" words which may in some measure console us 
for the lamentable prevalence of sectarianism amongst 
ourselves, since they seem to intimate that it is one of the 
sifting trials ordained by God to separate the chaff from 
the wheat. The Apostle then goes on to depict the effect 
which this sectarian spirit, in a body not, as yet, exter- 
nally divided, must have had on the conduct of what 
ought to have been united prayer and praise, and on the 
enjoyment of the feast of love and commemoration. 
" When ye come together therefore into one place, this 
is not to eat the Lord's Supper. For in eating every one 
taketh before other his own supper, and one is hungry 
and another is drunken." To understand these words 
fully, you must know that in the earliest ages of the 
Church the Lord's Supper, properly so called, was the 
last part of a simple repast, partaken of by all the mem- 
bers *of the Church in common, and called an agape, or 
feast of love, because intended to set forth the unity and 
concord of the family of believers. This custom may 
perhaps have been derived in part from an imitation of 
what took place at the institution of that Sacrament: the 
Lord's Supper, as we are told, having been instituted 
partly during and partly after the Jewish Passover, of 
which our Lord for the last time then partook. However 
this may be, there is clearly a resemblance between the 
two : the Lord's Supper in those early times forming one 
whole with the prehminary love-feast. To this united 
banquet each person brought his own contribution of 
bread and wine, according to his means, and the whole 
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being then placed on a table, was consumed by each in 
common, all sharing equally in what might have been 
very unequally contributed; and thus signifying tliat, 
however the Providence of God and the regulations of 
society had established distinctions of wealth and rank, 
yet in Christ all were one, without distinction or respect 
of persons. But this beautiful observance was completely 
perverted and defaced by the factious spirit which ruled 
at Corinth : division had become so much the order of 
the day, that the different parties split up the common 
feast of union and brotherly affection into a number of 
separate repasts, at which, instead of the rich imparting 
to the poor, every one consumed the portion himself had 
brought, without regarding the necessities of others : and 
so it might often happen that whilst one was hungry 
another was drunken. Apart from the general sin and 
the mischievous effects of unrestrained indulgence of the 
appetite at any time or in any place, it is plain that there 
was an additional criminality attaching to it in the pre* 
sent instance, where it stood in such offensive contrast 
with the very purpose of the assembly, and so outraged 
the blessed presence of the Saviour in his own ordinance. 
Hence the Apostle directs his rebuke, not so much 
against the excess in itself, as against its horrible impro* 
priety in such a scene and on such an occasion. " What ! 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in ? Or despise ye 
the Church of God, and shame them that have not V Do 
you come to the Church as the best place for indulging 
your appetites without restraint, because there you can 
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indulge them at the expense of your poorer brethren's 
feelings ? " What shall I say unto you ? Shall I praise 
you in this ? I praise you not ! '' 

Having thus rebuked the Corinthians for their gross 
misconduct in turning the Lord's table into a scene of 
riotous and most unfeeling self-indulgence — and how 
can we help being struck with the forbearing gentleness 
of the rebuke ? — the Apostle next goes on to shew the 
shocking impropriety of their conduct, by stating the 
nature, the object, and the importance of that Sacrament 
which they had desecrated. Its importance he sets forth 
by the fact that its institution had been specially commu- 
nicated to him by the Lord himself. " For / myself^'' 
says St Paul, with an emphasis of which our version 
gives no adequate idea, — "/wiy5^^ received immediately 
from the Lord that which also I delivered unto you.'' 
As though he had said, "Could anything more clearly 
prove the importance of the Holy Communion than this 
fact, that the Lord did not permit me to gather the 
history of its institution from the lips of those by whom 
it was imparted to all other believers, but vouchsafed a 
peculiar and distinct revelation of it to me, the last of 
the apostles, a revelation comprising not merely the 
object of the rite, but the very words which Christ had 
used in ordaining it? "I received, and that not from 
the apostles, but from the Lord himself, that which I 
delivered unto you: that the Lord Jesus, in the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread, and when he 
had given thanks he brake it, and said. Take, eat : this is 
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my body which is broken for you. After the same man- 
ner also he took the cup when he had supped, saying. 
This is the New Testament in my blood : this do ye, as 
oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me." And having 
thus given at full length the history of the institution of 
the Lord's Supper, as communicated to him personally by 
the Saviour, the Apostle proceeds to comment on it, 
applying it to the particular case of the Corinthians. 
" For as oft as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do shew the Lord'^s death till he come." 

The continual recurrence of the Holy Communion is 
therefore by no means a benefit merely to the individual 
believers who partake of it in a right spirit; it is a 
standing proclamation to the whole world of the reality of 
Christ's death upon the cross for sin : a testimony to the 
fact : an historical commemorative proof of the truth of 
the Gospel in its most specific and essential part — that 
which makes it different from all other religions that ever 
have been taught — the atoning death of its Founder. 
The Sacrament of Christ's body and blood may indeed be 
regarded as the embodiment of that article in the Creed 
in which we profess " to believe in the forgiveness of sins:'"'' 
for in the Sacrament we have the very act by which that 
forgiveness was made possible^ represented before our 
eyes in the broken bread and poured out wine. " As oft 
as we do eat this bread and drink this cup, we shew the 
Lord's death till he come." 

But whilst the Holy Communion is the testimony of 

^ Rom. iii. 24 — 26. 
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Christ's Church to the world and to itself, of the reality 
of that fact on which the Church is based — whilst it 
sets forth Jesus Christ visibly^ as crucified amongst us 
and for us, — its benefits are by no means restricted to 
the mere consoling exhibition of the fact of Christ's 
death. It is a means of grace directly in itself, in which 
our souls are nourished by the Body and Blood of Christ 
verily and indeed taken and received by the believing^, 
even as our bodies are by the bread and wine. Faith 
is the hand by which we take, the mouth by which we 
receive, that sacred Body and Blood ^ : it is to faith, and 
not to the senses, that Christ is really present in that 
Sacrament on which he laid so much stress. But the 
want of faith does not merely exclude us from those 
benefits of the Holy Communion which only faith can 
enable us to grasp. He that comes to the Lord's Table 
without faith, looking upon the Sacrament as a mere 
form or ceremony for which no preparation of the heart 
is needful, does not merely forfeit all the blessings it 
conveys to the faithful, but renders himself obnoxious to 
God's vengeance, for the unbelief that " discerns not the 
Lord's body." This, however, is no isolated feature of 
the Lord's Supper : it holds of every ordinance of God, 
whether in the world or in the Church. God's blessings, 
if misused, become curses. There is no single thing 
exempt from the operation of this law : with God there 
is no neutrality : we must he either with Him or against 

^ Gal. iii. 1. . ^ Church Catechism. 

^ 28th Article of the Church. 
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Him in every action of our lives : everything we do must 
be done either in His faith, fear, and love, in which case 
all will work together for our good, or in a God-forgetting 
spirit, in which case the very seeming goodness of our 
acts may prove a curse to us, because it may confirm us 
in that forgetfulness. Thus a life of external morality 
based on no recognition of God as our Heavenly Father 
reconciled^ to us by the death of his Son for our sins, 
may, and often does, prove a curse, because it tends to 
make men deem themselves perfect, independently of 
God. Outside regularity easily blinds us to inward 
imperfection ; the absence of grosser vice compensates 
itself by leading us to indulge in pride ; and thus the very 
conduct which, if it proceeded from the operations of 
God's Spirit, would tend more and more to confirm us in 
all goodness, really tends to confirm us more and more in 
the worst sins — those of the spirit. And just so it is 
with the Sacrament. We cannot receive it without 
effect. If it does not aid^ it will injure: that which is 
food to the devout and reverent partaker becomes poison 
to the irreverent and careless. Accordingly the Apostle 
proceeds : " Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord. But let a man examine 
himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of 
that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh danmation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord's Body." This passage, as you are all aware, 

^ See note A. 
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is quoted in the exhortation which the minister reads out 
at the celebration of the Sacrament, in order to deter 
any person who is not in a fit state from coming to the 
Lord'^s Table : and were we to take it by itself, without 
considering its connexion with the words that follow, we 
might unquestionably conceive that the Apostle declared 
eternal damnation to be the penalty of unworthily par- 
taking. That most persons do so understand the words 
is unhappily too true ; and in consequence of this mis- 
taken view, the Sacrament instituted by Christ to keep 
alive in our minds a thankful remembrance of his exceeding 
great love in dying for us, and to strengthen and refresh 
us in " running the race that is set before us,'*'' has come 
to be regarded by numbers with a superstitious fear, 
which, besides robbing them of the benefits assured to 
them that receive it "with a true penitent heart and 
lively faith,**' dishonours God in the highest degree ; 
representing Him, in fact, as setting a trap in the Sacra- 
ment for the souls of the unwary. Let us then consider 
these words more closely with reference to their context, 
that we may more clearly understand a point of such 
importance. 

There are evidently two things in them which require 
explanation : in the first place, the nature of the sin, and 
in the second, the nature of the penalty. 

The sin is described in the words " eating and drink- 
ing unworthily.'' Now, by itself this phrase would be 
very indefinite : but the Apostle has explained it in the 
same verse by adding, " not discerning (or discriminating) 
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the Lord's Body."" "He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, not discerning the Lord's Body, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself.'' The unworthiness 
therefore does not consist, as many now ignorantly fancy, 
in a want of merit or worthiness in themselves : it is not 
as though St Paul had said, He that eateth and drinketh, 
being unworthy to eat and drink, not being good enough, 
i.e. to come to the Lord's Table: but his meaning is. 
He that eateth and drinketh in a manner unworthy of the 
ordinance^ as he would eat and drink common food, 
making no distinction between the Lord's Supper and a 
common meal, (as did the Corinthians,) such an one 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself. And to shew 
that this is his real meaning, you have not merely to go 
back to the account of those disorders at Corinth which 
elicited this warning from the Apostle, but to look a little 
further on, at verse 33, where St Paul again cautions them 
against the same disorders in these words : " Therefore, 
my brethren, when ye come together to eat," (viz. the 
love-feast with its solemn conclusion, the Lord's Supper,) 
"tarry one for another:" do not convert this most 
solemn act into an opportunity of hasty and unkind self- 
indulgence: "and if any man hunger, let him eat at 
home, that ye come not together unto condemnation :" 
in order the better to avoid all occasion for misconduct, 
do not come to the assembly in such a state as will divert 
your thoughts from the spiritual import of the Holy 
Supper to the gratification of mere animal wants. These 
wants, indeed, must be gratified : the body must be fed. 
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as long as we are in this life ; but the purpose of the 
eating and drinking in common in the Church is to 
gratify, not the bodily, but the spirittml wants of our 
nature ; and the bodily is merely the type and symbol of 
the spiritual act. You perceive therefore, that the same 
sin is aimed at throughout the whole passage, from the 
21st to the 34th verse, the sin of forgetting the spiritual 
in the bodily transaction : in consequence of which the 
Sacrament had come to be treated with no more respect 
than a common meal: and the reverence which must 
ensue from discerning the Lord's Body had given place 
to disunion and even intemperance. And though we, 
my brethren, should find it impossible, with our arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the Sacrament, to fall into 
such a gross and shocking way of displaying our want of 
reverence, yet it must never be forgotten by us, that the 
same mind which was in the guilty Corinthians, may be in 
us likewise; that we may equally forget the spiritual 
import of the solemn rite, and partake as unworthily as 
they in inward sentiment, though not in outward act, 
inasmuch as we, as well as they, may forget to discern the 
Lord's Body. 

Having thus shewn the nature of the sin denoted by 
the words, "eating and drinking unworthily," I now 
proceed to shew the nature of the penalty denounced in 
the words '^ eating and drinking damnation.'^ 

The Greek word here translated damnation^ is the 
same as that translated in the 34th verse condemnation ; and 
ought in both places to have been rendered judgment^ as 
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our translators have actually rendered it in the margin^ 
It is a word of very extensive application. Its primary 
meaning is a decision^ a decree^ v^ judicial sentence^ whether 
of acquittal or condemnation. In the New Testament, 
however, it is restricted to sentences of condemnation, 
but without any intimation of the punishment to be in- 
flicted. As when we say that a man is condemned for an 
oflence, we merely mean that he has been found guilty, 
without at all indicating what punishment is to be in- 
flicted. Now this is precisely the case with the word 
here rendered rfawjnaifiow, in the 34th verse condemnation^ 
and in both places more properly translated judgment, as 
in the margin. From this word therefore, alone, nothing 
whatever can be gathered as to the penalty incurred. It 
might be eternal damnation, though nothing of the kind 
is at all implied in it. But happily the Apostle has not 
left us in this uncertainty. After warning his converts 
against unworthily partaking because it will infallibly draw 
down judgment or condemnation on them, he proceeds to 
allude to the penalties with which they had been actually 
visited in consequence of being condemned. " For this 
cause many are weak and sickly amongst you, and many 
sleep. For if we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged : but when we are judged, we are chastened by 
the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the 
world.**' Now the word which is here translated /z^rf^^, and 
which could by no possibility be otherwise translated 
here, is tha same in the verb with that which in the noun 
1 See note B. 
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is translated damnation in the 29th verse : so that this 
last quoted passage not merely authorizes the marginal 
rendering of it there by the word judgment^ but actually 
proves that no other rendering is even admissible. And 
this conclusion agrees with what the Apostle says of the 
penalties with which they were visited. These were dif- 
ferent ; proportioned, we may suppose, to the lesser or 
greater guilt of the different persons ; in some sickness, 
in others even death ; whilst yet the judgment or sentence 
condemning them all as guilty, though in different de- 
grees, was the same in all. Thus we see clearly, beyond 
all possibility of mistake, if we will but examine the pas- 
sage closely in its connexion, that the judgment which the 
Apostle here denounces on such as unworthily partake is 
not everlasting perdition, but weakness, or sickness, or 
death of the body : and it is further to be remarked, that 
these visitations themselves, like all which befall those 
that have not quite fallen away\ are not by way of ven- 
geance, but for fatherly correction : not for the destruction^ 
but for the salvation of the soul. " For,'' says the Apostle, 
" when we are judged we are chastened of the Lord, that 
we should not be condemned with the world." 

The whole passage therefore, properly, because con- 
sistently translated, would read thus, as it does if we take 
the marginal reading of our Bibles, which is always of 
equal authority with that in the text, having been put 
there by the translators on purpose that every one should 
have his choice between the two : '' Let a man examine 
1 See note C on Sermon V. 
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himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, not 
discerning the Lord's body, eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself. For this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and some sleep. For if we would judge our- 
selves we should not be judged : but when we are judged, 
we are chastened by the Lord, that we should not be con- 
demned with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, tarry one for another. And if any 
man hunger, let him eat at home ; that ye come not 
together into judgment r 

Let me add a few words of application. 

There are many here who are in the habit of absenting 
themselves from the Lord's Table — of leaving the assem- 
bly before His atoning death is commemorated. Now 
let me ask you, dear friends, in all affectionate earnest- 
ness, What are your reasons for thus perseveringly dis- 
obeying Christ's dying command — "Do this in remem- 
brance of Me"? Do you think yourselves unworthy? 
Why do you think so? Because you are allowing your- 
selves in habits which you know are sinful? certainly, 
if you are doing this, you are indeed unworthy : unfit not 
merely for the Lord's supper, but for any act of worship 
whatsoever: unfit for prayer — for you cannot sincerely 
pray to be delivered from evil if you do not hate it but 
indulge in it : unfit for praise — for the sacrifice of fools 
is an abomination to the Lord : unfit for the Christian 
assembly— for you cannot come to it in the name of the 
Christ, the Holy one of God : unfit, most unfit for heaven, 

R 
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where dwells the God whose laws you have systematically 
disobeyed — the Saviour whose blood you have counted an 
unholy thing — the Spirit whose influences you have re- 
jected ! For reflect for a moment, and you will see that 
in absenting yourselves from the Lord's Table on the 
ground of habitual indulgence in sin, you are but passing 
on yourselves already here that sentence which, were you 
to die the next moment, would be pronounced upon you 
by the Judge — " Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity!''* 
How can you withdraw from God's Table because you 
know that you are " workers of iniquity," and yet expect 
to be admitted into God's presence hereafter ? Or do you 
hope to repent at some future time, but not just now f 
What reason have you to expect that at any future time 
you will not be just as unwilling to repent as now ? Do 
you think that you are ensuring future penitence by pre- 
sent obstinacy? that you are securing the future grace 
which is necessary to enable you to repent by resisting that 
grace now ? that you are conciliating God'*s Spirit for the 
future by giving those words the lie in which that Spirit 
says, " Now is the accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation" ? Beware of the sin against the Holy Ghost — 
the only sin which never can be pardoned, because he who 
has committed it has driven the Spirit from him, and 
never can repent ! 

Or do you deem yourselves unworthy because you are 
not as good as you wish to be ? and are you endeavouring 
to work yourselves up to such a pitch of virtue and piety 
as may qualify you for worthily partaking? Then you 
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have utterly mistaken the meaning of my text. What 
St Paul demands is not your possessing a certain worthi- 
ness of your own, but your acknowledging Christ's worthi- 
ness : not your mon goodness, but your recognising and 
desiring Ghrisfs goodness. " We do not presume"' — ^must 
be the language not only of your lips but of your hearts, 
if you would eat and drink worthily — " we do not presume 
to come to this thy table, merciful Lord, trusting in 
our own righteousness, but in Thy manifold and great 
mercies. We are not worthy so much as to gather up 
the crumbs beneath thy table." When you would come 
to touch Christ, it is not from you to Him, but from 
Him to you, that virtue must proceed. All your labour 
will be in vain, so long as you go about to establish your 
own righteousness as a qualification for Christ's mercy. 
For He comes, now as then, " to call, not the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance." " They that are whole have 
no need of the Physician, but they that are sick." It is 
to those who, in the language of our Service, feel the 
burden of their sins to be intolerable, that our Saviour 
speaks those truly comfortable words : " Come unto Me 
all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest." 

If, therefore, there be one such here who has as yet 
been kept from the Lord's Table by the painful sense of 
his guilt, I would say to him in my Master's name, O now 
at least listen, if you have never listened yet, to that voice 
which speaks such loving words. Believe now, if you 
have never yet believed, that *' God so loved the world that 

R 2 
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He gave his only begotten Son, to the end that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.'' Believe now, if you have never yet believed, 
that "faithful saying and worthy of all men to be re- 
ceived, Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners."" Believe now, if you have never yet believed, that 
"Christ died for the ungodly.'' Believe now, if you 
have never yet believed, that "herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and gave His Son 
TO be the propitiation for our sins." And then 
listen to that Son saying to you and to every broken 
and contrite heart, " This is my body which is given for 
you — this is my blood which is shed for you and for 
many for the remission of sins — This do in remem- 
brance OF ME." 



Note A. 

It has of late become usual with the followers of a certain 
school to speak of this expression as incorrect : it being we that 
are reconciled to God, as they allege, and not God that is 
reconciled to us by the death of His Son. And in support of 
this they quote the words of St John, " Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins/' But a little consideration will 
shew that this is more plausible than correct. Scripture every- 
where speaks of God as hating sin ; and so long as sin reigns 
in any man, he is obviously in the same kind of state, though 
not to the same degree, as those who are finally shut out from 
God's presence on account of sin. Must they not» therefore, 
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excite the same kind of feeling in the Deity towards them, 
though not to the same degree ? In fact, paradoxical as it may 
be, God must be considered as entertaining a two-fold feeling 
towards sinners who are not yet finally condemned, correspond- 
ing to the two-fold nature which is in them, so long as they 
have not entirely lost all traces of God's image ; first, love, as 
St John declares, and second, hatet for God must hate sin, and 
therefore must hate any person in so far as he roluntarily in- 
dulges sin. The possibility of such a two-fold feeling existing 
in one person towards another will be evident to any one who 
reflects on the subject of the 6th Sermon in this volume. We 
are told to love our enemies, to forgive them that trespass 
against us, &c. And, of course, we must be ready to do good 
to them that hate us, &c. But whilst we do good to them in 
every possible way, we cannot regard them with feelings of 
friendship. We cannot, we otight not, to treat them as though 
they had done no wrong. Love, therefore, here supposes, nay 
more, requires the presence of another feeling — the feeliug 
which disapproves misdeeds and those who perpetrate them. 
In the same way God's love to those who have any, the feeblest, 
spark of original goodness left, supposes, nay, requires in Him 
the feeling which condemns their misdeeds and themselves for 
perpetrating them. It would otherwise not be love, but, if I 
may speak thus with reverence, mere criminal complicity. And 
thus the death of God's Son, which makes repentance unto life 
and holiness possible to sinful man, may with perfect propriety 
be said to reconcile God to man, as well as man to God. In 
fact the two expressions suppose, each the other : for God can- 
not feel the same towards a sinner in his original state — dead 
in trespasses and sins, — and towards the same sinner when 
brought nigh to him by the cleansing blood of Christ. 

I should not have vindicated the expression in the Sermon 
at such length, were I not satisfied that the view taken by those 
who object to it, rests on a (probably unconscious) forgetfulness 
that God is just as well as merciful ; that He is Holiness as well 
as Love : and certainly tends to produce this forgetfulness in 
those who accept it. 
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Note B. 

It is seldom remembered that the marginal readings are as 
much a part of the Authorized Version as the Text itself, 
having been put in the margin by the translators themselves, 
in order to give every one able to judge, and more particularly 
clergymen, their choice. Every clergyman is, therefore, per- 
fectly at liberty to use the marginal rendering when reading 
the lessons in public, if he deem it preferable to that in the 
Text. And no Bible without the marginal renderings is a com- 
plete copy of the Authorized Version : and of course no such 
incomplete Bible ought ever to be used in the Reading Desk. 

I would earnestly press it on the attention of every clergy- 
man into whose hand this volume may come, that he ought to 
make use of this liberty, if he be convinced of the propriety of 
the marginal rendering ** judgment" in 1 Cor. xi., in reading 
that chapter in the order of the lessons. This would in some 
measure counteract the enormous mischief which is continually 
being done by the unfortunate word '* damnation " in the ex- 
hortation read when the Holy Communion is celebrated. 

Another instance of a marginal rendering which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the right understanding of an important 
passage, is in Matt. xxv. 8. 



SERMON XL 



THE EVIL HEART OF UNBELIEF. 

Luke xvi. 31. 

** And he said unto him. If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they he persuaded though one rose from the dead** 

Unbelief, my brethren, is of two diflferent kinds, or per- 
haps I should rather say, it is of two different degrees. 
Men may be persuaded of the falsehood of religion, or 
they may not be persuaded of its truth. They may be 
convinced that it is false^ or they may not be convinced 
that it is true. Which of these two kinds of unbelief is 
likely to be the most widely spread, and therefore the 
most dangerous, it can hardly be necessary to say : open 
and professed infidelity has become rather discreditable 
than otherwise ; besides, it demands a certain amount of 
real or supposed investigation and research if it is not to 
be ridiculous. When a man takes upon him to oppose 
the generally received belief on any subject, he must be 
able to give pretty specious reasons for his opinions, or he 
incurs the danger of being thought a fool. And all direct 
consideration of this class must necessarily be excluded 
from discourses addressed to an assembly who by the very 
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fact of their assembling, profess and call themselves be- 
lievers. 

But whilst there are comparatively few who by an 
avowed and decisive unbelief are excluded from the pale 
of the Christian Church, and from the notice of its minis- 
ters, there are numbers who without ever avowing the 
fact, nay, without being themselves aware of it, do yet 
not thoroughly believe the truth. " Take heed, brethren, 
lest there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief in de- 
parting from the living God^ V This warning, addressed 
to the Hebrew Christians of the Apostolic times, not 
merely recognizes the danger which even professing 
Christians are exposed to, of becoming unbelievers in the 
second of the two degrees I mentioned, but also describes 
the essence of that more subtle and more dangerous un- 
belief, and traces it to its source. Its essence consists in 
departing from the living God — its source is the evil 
heart : that heart which we are told is " deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked f that heart from which 
proceed murders, adulteries, thefts, fornications, blasphe- 
mies, and all the sins which disgrace and degrade man 
from the image of God into the image of God's adversary. 
And horrible as these crimes appear to men who are 
happily restrained by many considerations besides those 
of pure religion from committing them ; ready as we all 
of us are to say, when we hear of some flagrant enormity, 
"Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing T^ 
they all are traceable to the same root — the evil heart ; 
1 Heb. iii. 12. 
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and diverge from the same stock— the departing from the 
living God. 

Do you then ask what it is to depart from the living 
God ? I would answer you by exhibiting a picture of this 
departure, drawn by our blessed Lord himself, in the 
parable whose concluding words I have chosen for my 
text. 

Now in order to understand this parable aright, it is 
by no means unimportant to notice the occasion which 
called it forth. Our Lord had been illustrating the use 
to which those should put their earthly treasure who 
would secure treasure in heaven. In the parable of the 
unjust or unfaithful steward He had clearly taught that 
the proper use of all worldly goods is to make them 
entirely subordinate to our spiritual interests. The way 
in which this great lesson is inculcated in that parable 
we cannot here investigate : it would require a sermon 
to itself. But that this lesson is there inculcated, there 
can be no reasonable doubt: though the very strength 
with which it is inculcated has so shocked many sincere 
but narrow-minded Christians, as to induce them to deny 
the evident drift of the whole parable. These persons 
have been scandalized at it, as though it made heavenly 
bliss purchasable by earthly goods. They have imagined 
they saw in it the erroneous doctrine against which Paul 
protests so energetically, of justification by works. With 
a feeling of the same kind, though very different in its 
source, did the covetous and self-righteous Pharisees 
listen to our Lord. As the Christian interpreters of 
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whom I have been speaking were shocked at the plain 
sense of the parable, because they conceived that it made 
riches of too much, so were the Pharisees shocked at it 
because it seemed to make riches of too little, conse- 
quence. As some sincere Christians dislike what to 
them seems making heaven too easily purchasable, by 
the right use of earthly wealth, so did these Pharisees dis- 
like what seemed to them making heaven too difficult of 
purchase, as demanding too great a sacrifice of earthly 
wealth. These covetous, but at the same time self- 
righteous persons, men who lived externally with all pos- 
sible morality, who were perfect masters of all the deco- 
rums of the religious world, — mocked our Lord for run- 
ning counter to their darling vice. Idolaters, though 
themselves not thoroughly aware of being so, they had in 
all its perfection that unbelief which consists in departing 
from the living God. Our Saviour therefore, after a few 
words of weighty rebuke on the presumption which 
claimed, and generally received, an acknowledgment of 
superior merit from their fellow-men, but which was an 
abomination in the sight of God, proceeds to shew them 
at once the nature and the tendency of that disposition 
which they cultivated. And this he does by an instance 
which should present to them the known and acknow- 
leged features of their class, neither exaggerated into 
monstrosity nor caricatured into deformity; not an in- 
stance of enormous wickedness, of treachery or cruelty ; 
of heaven-challenging blasphemy, or professed and open 
infidelity : but an instance of what the world would call 
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by no harsher name than free and liberal indulgence in 
those good things which God has unquestionably given 
us that we ^lay enjoy them ; indulgence quite compatible 
with every outward propriety, but unhappily regulated by 
no right inward principle. 

" There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day : 
and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which 
was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs which fell from the rich man's table : 
moreover the dogs came and licked his sores.**** It would 
be difficult, I think, to describe a greater contrast in fewer 
words. The two extremes of earthly prosperity and 
earthly misery are here vividly presented. On the one 
side, wealth, splendour, positive and habitual enjoyment : 
for the words translated " fared sumptuously every day,*'** 
convey a much stronger sense ; importing not merely the 
sumptuousness of the rich man'*s habitual fare and the 
splendour of his style of living, but the zest with which 
he entered into all these pleasures : the mirth and jollity 
with which he feasted. He enjoyed himself thoroughly : 
it was not the dull magnificence of a state banquet, which 
often wearies and disgusts host and guests alike, but a 
hearty and vigorous luxury : splendour did not overpower 
pleasure, but only served to enhance it to the utmost. On 
the other side, extreme poverty, loathsome disease, utter 
helplessness : he had been laid at the gate of the rich 
man, probably by his fellow-mendicants, as a last resort 
when he could no longer go about with them begging. 
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Now this last circumstance seems intended, not 
merely to bring into more forcible because more imme- 
diate contrast, the condition of the rich man and the 
condition of the beggar, but also to give a significant 
hint as to the rich man's character. Why should 
Lazarus have been laid down precisely at his gate, 
unless he were noted not merely for wealth, but for 
good nature ? Are there many rich men now who would 
permit a loathsome ulcered beggar to lie day after day 
in the shelter of their porch, and to shock the refined 
susceptibilities which are generally understood to accom- 
pany purple and fine linen by the disgusting spectacle of 
his distress ? Would not most persons under similar cir- 
cumstances now insist on the decorum of their mansion 
being maintained by the immediate removal of such a 
wretched object ? Nor is this all from which we may infer 
the character intended to be set before us in the parable. 
As the language of the narrative clearly implies that the 
beggar continued to live some time after he had been laid 
down at the rich man's gate, it is likely that he was sus- 
tained during this time in a great measure by the rich 
man's superfluity: and this view, probable in itself, is 
remarkably supported by a comparison of passages. In 
the parable of the prodigal son, recorded in the preceding 
chapter of St Luke, our Saviour reaches the climax of 
the spendthrift's misery, by saying, that " he desired to 
fill his belly with even the husks that the swine did eat, 
but no man gave unto him,'''* Here, on the contrary, he 
omits this latter clause. He says, indeed, that the beggar 
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" desired to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man''s table f' but he does not add, " that no man gave 
unto him.''^ This marked and striking difference in a 
description otherwise so similar cannot have been unde- 
signed. It justifies us in assuming that the life which 
was for some time protracted under the rich man's porch 
was in some measure at least protracted by his bounty : 
that the same easy good nature which refused not the 
shelter afforded by his portal, grudged not the sustenance 
afforded by his waste. The character as it thus comes 
out, is quite consistent, and is true to the very life. An 
easy, hearty, good-tempered man of the world: whose 
opulence allows him to indulge his tastes without restraint, 
while at the same time he has just so much passive charity 
as to be quite willing to afford relief when relief costs him 
neither trouble nor expense. And doubtless whilst he 
was indulging within in all those sumptuosities of dress 
and entertainment, which are the involuntary tribute paid 
by wealth to industry, he might hug himself in the com- 
fortable thought of the kindness which gave the necessary 
shelter and the necessary food even to such an outcast as 
the beggar who had been laid at his gate full of sores, and 
who lay there apparently many a long day, without 
strength to move — without strength even to drive away 
the dogs which used to come and lick his sores, and which, 
kept as they are in Eastern cities in a half-famished state, 
he might expect would mangle and devour his wretched 
body so soon as the spirit should have returned to God 
who gave it. 
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" And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom: the rich 
man also died, and was buried.''^ Here again all is con- 
trast. Nothing is said of any care bestowed on the 
corpse of the beggar : our Lord's hearers would well un- 
derstand from the previous description what became of it. 
But his soul was carried by the angels into the place of 
rest and peace : the place where dwell the spirits of the 
just before they obtain their final consmnmation and bliss 
by being clothed with immortal bodies at the Resurrection. 
There all that have walked in the footsteps of the father of 
the faithful in this life are gathered together in company 
with their great spiritual progenitor. The phrase, Abra- 
ham'^s bosom, represents the happiness of this state under 
the same figure which our Saviour elsewhere frequently 
employs, when he speaks of the kingdom of God as a great 
supper : of many coming from east and west, from north 
and south, and sitting down, or rather reclining, as the 
ancients did at meals, with Abi*aham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
that kingdom. Thus, from the very extreme of earthly 
misery was Lazarus at once transported to the blessedness 
of paradise. ^^ The rich man also died, and was buried.'^ 
Doubtless all that splendid obsequies could do for him was 
done : his riches procured him troops of hired mourners 
who extolled his virtues and bewailed his loss; and a 
magnificent tomb perpetuated the memory of such an ex- 
cellent, such a wealthy man. There is the keenest con- 
trast between the ministration of angels to the beggar's 
soul^and the ministration of his fellow-mortals and fellow- 
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sinners to the rich man's lody. And such is often the 
contrast between things seen and things not seen — be- 
tween things temporal and things eternal : for many that 
are first here shall be last hereafter. Did we but fully 
realize this truth, we should not be so prone to confound 
riches with happiness ; nor to envy our neighbours for 
that temporal prosperity which, as it involves a greater 
responsibility, often also proves a snare, and plunges men 
into deeper ruin. For so it was here. Not a word is 
said which might justify us in supposing that the rich 
man had been what the world calls vicious. Nothing in 
the narrative impeaches the general correctness of his 
conduct : but he had forgotten God : he had lived only to 
himself : he had eaten and drunken and enjoyed himself : 
he had walked in the ways of his heart and in the sight 
of his eyes; and had not known that for all these things 
God would bring him into judgment. 

'' And in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 
And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on 
me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue ; for I am tormented 
in this flame.'^ A horrible awakening this from the 
dream of life ! To lift up his eyes after the brief night of 
sensual pleasure and forgetfulness of God, and find him- 
self in that world the very existence of which he had never 
fairly conceived before, stripped of all the trappings of 
wealth, of all the enjoyments which depended on his vile 
body, alive to the consciousness of an existence he could 
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not shake off, — in torments, yet unable to die ! burning, 
yet never consumed ! And this the frightful result, not 
of what men call wickedness or vice, but of sheer thought- 
lessness ! — " consider this, ye that forget God^ lest he 
tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver ! '' 

Yet more to aggravate his misery, he sees rest and 
peace — afar off. He beholds the despised beggar that once 
lay at his gate full of sores, now lying in Abraham'^s 
bosom — comforted, whilst he is tormented. And now the 
consciousness of having done him at least some passive 
kindness in not driving him from the shelter of his lordly 
porch, and not denying him the crumbs that fell from his 
luxurious table, emboldens him to ask some small return. 
With all the confidence of one who during his lifetime 
might have been kept from self-scrutiny and repentance 
by the fatal thought, " I have Abraham to my father **' — 
he addresses Abraham, his father after the flesh: Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, the beg- 
gar whom I sheltered and fed in former times, that he 
may make some small return for my charity by dipping 
the tip of his finger in water and cooling my tongue ; for 
I am tormented in this flame ! 

" But Abraham said. Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus 
evil things : but now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented. And beside all this, between us and you there is 
a great gulf fixed : so that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence." I believe that the meaning of 
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this answer is often misconceived, especially by the poor : 
as if it implied that those who are rich will be punished 
hereafter for their riches, and those who are poor rewarded 
for their poverty : as though wealth were in itself sinful, 
and poverty in itself pleasing in the sight of God. And 
though this only needs being fairly stated to be at once 
perceived to be absurd, so that few would own the notion 
exactly as I have stated it, yet too many, I fear, harbour 
the not less erroneous and more dangerous thought that 
compensation will be awarded to them hereafter for in- 
justice done them here : that they have been visited with 
temporal affliction beyond their deserts, and that eternal 
happiness will therefore be bestowed on them by way of 
reparation. But this idea is quite contrary to the whole 
tenor of the Bible. All the misery experienced through 
life is there consistently represented as only a necessary 
consequence of that disease which preys on the whole sys- 
tem of man^s nature. Though sin is not imputed where, 
there is no law, yet death, which is but the culminating 
point of human misery, reigned from Adam unto Moses 
even over those who had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam's transgression : over those, that is, who never 
violated a positive command of which they were as well 
aware as Adam was : and to whom their sin was there- 
fore, by God''s mercy, not imputed. All the train of 
sorrows which merge at last in death are therefore not 
the expiatory punishment, but only the natural conse- 
quence of sin : and therefore none may claim exemption 
from them but the sinless, if any such there be ; none 
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may fancy themselves entitled to eternal happiness on the 
score of having been punished to excess on earth : Salva- 
tion is not of debt^ but grace. Abraham's answer may 
therefore be thus paraphrased : '^ Eemember, thou my 
son, after the flesh indeed, but not after the spirit ; my 
son in privileges but not in faithfulness, remember that 
thou hadst thy choice during the time granted for decision: 
the choice between things seen and things unseen; be- 
tween the things of earth considered as in themselves the 
end, and the same things considered but as means unto 
a higher end : and thou didst make thy choice : sensual 
pleasure was thy one great object, and of sensual pleasure 
thou hadst thy fill : and wouldst thou now shrink from 
the consequences \ Having received his good things at 
the hands of Mammon, wouldst thou now refuse his evil 
things I Having enjoyed the sweets of sin, wouldst thou 
now decline its wages! Lazarus too had his choice: not 
perhaps between poverty and wealth, but certainly be- 
tween that preference for things earthly which the poorest 
and that preference for things heavenly which the richest 
may be actuated by : between patient unmurmuring sub- 
mission to God's will, and restless unsatisfied longing 
after that earthly prosperity which his heavenly father had 
seen fit to deny him. And he made his choice far dif- 
ferently from thee ; he set his affections not on things 
below, but on things above: not on things temporal, but 
on things eternal : and so he has his end accordingly : 
his evil things are past and gone, and the good things 
on which he set his heart are become his everlasting 
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portion. Wert thou not warned ? Did not the wisdom 
of God declaxe to thee, that "the turning away of the sim- 
ple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools destroy 
themi "^i And now thy doom is irrevocable : between us 
and you a great gulf has been once for all for ever fixed : 
no passage from the world of woe to the world of bliss is 
granted ! 

And here I cannot but remark how completely the 
whole representation of the parable militates against the 
idle notion o{ h purgatory^ in which souls may be purified 
after death from the stains of sin. Here, if ever, ought 
this state to have been definitely set forth : no other pas- 
sage in the whole New Testament could have been more 
suitable to its mention and description. For the hell in 
which the rich man lifts up his eyes is plainly not the lake 
of fire and brimstone appointed for the devil and his angels, 
which shall receive those that are cast out of the presence 
of the Judge on the last day. It is simply the place of 
departed spirits, in which both the rich man and the beg- 
gar are detained until the Resurrection: that hell into 
which Christ descended after death: that hell whose gates 
shall never prevail against the Church by swallowing up 
all its members. But though not the place of final doom, 
it is nevertheless a place of intermediate happiness or tor- 
ture: and as if to anticipate all the errors that have 
sprung up in the bosom of the Christian Church upon this 
subject, our Lord takes care to mark in the very strongest 
manner the character and the nature of that happiness or 

1 Proverbs i. 32. 

S 2 
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torture. The beggar is conveyed at once into Abraham's 
bosom: a phrase which, as we have seen, is stamped by 
various other discourses of the Saviour with the meaning 
of unalloyed, though as yet perhaps imperfect happiness. 
The rich man lifts up his eyes in torments — ^torments not 
purgatorial but penal: not to cleanse^ but to punish: as 
is evident from the whole style of Abraham'*s answer to 
his agonizing supplication for relief. For were this but a 
purgatory, but a state of temporary suffering for the very 
purpose of securing the suflferer's ultimate eternal welfare, 
how is it that the great gulf which separates the happy 
from the miserable, is said to be once for all, as the original 
imports, permanently fixed i? How is it that no hope is 
held out to the wretch, in however distant prospect? How 
is it that he is told of the justice of his doom^ and not of 
the mercy of his chastisement ? How is it that not one 
word is said which might encourage him to bear patiently 
"the fiery trial,"' if even in the very fiercest pangs of that 
tormenting flame he ought to have recognised not the 
vengeance, but the love of God? If the end of his agonies 
were to be the salvation of his soul, is not Abraham, i.e. 
our Lord who speaks in Abraham's person, guilty of a 
suppression of truth the most fearful that can be well con- 
ceived in not telling him this distinctly? 

But full of instruction and of warning as is that por- 
tion of the parable we have been hitherto examining, 
we are only now arriving at the grand lesson which it 
teaches. " Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father, 

1 Such is tie import of the tense. 
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that thou wouldest send him to my father's house : for I 
have five brethren ; that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of torment. Abraham 
saith unto him, They have Moses and the prophets ; let 
them hear them. And he said. Nay, father Abraham : 
but if one went unto them from the dead, they will 
repent. And he said unto him. If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead." 

In these words a difficulty immediately presents itself : 
a difficulty on correctly answering which depends the 
whole moral of the parable. How should a soul lost to 
virtue and to goodness, it may be asked, display such 
an amiable solicitude for the welfare of his surviving 
brothers ? There is an apparent, if not a real incongruity 
between his language and his state. But it will not 
be difficult to see a very sufficient reason for this incon- 
gruity. 

That the state of mankind immediately after death is 
a state of unmixed happiness or of unmixed misery, is a 
doctrine too plainly taught in Holy Writ for us to flinch 
from. We must believe it, if we believe the words, not 
of the apostles only, but of our Lord Himself. But 
every description of this state we find, and none more so 
than that contained in this very parable, must be sup- 
posed to be more or less figurative : the things that God 
hath reserved to punish as well as to reward, being such 
as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, figures and 
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metaphors are the only means by which they can in any 
way be represented to our mind. Granting then that the 
state after death is described in such metaphors and 
figures as may most forcibly impress us: may we not 
suppose that the sentiments and language of persons in 
that state are so described as most clearly to convey the 
lesson which such descriptions chiefly aim at teaching ! 
It will be hardly questioned that our Lord'^s object in this 
parable is not to gratify our curiosity with regard to the 
place of torment and the feelings of its inhabitants, but 
to keep us from ever coming to that place ourselves : and 
to this object we are in fact bound to believe that the 
whole representation will be made subservient. Now, in 
what manner could this object be more successfully 
attained than by exhibiting the very frame of mind which 
had brought the rich man to that place ? And how could 
this be more impressively exhibited than by making him- 
self disclose it when actually in that place, and thus as it 
were judging him out of his own mouth ? Accordingly, 
this is precisely what the Saviour does in the concluding 
portion of the parable. In the apparently amiable solici- 
tude which the rich man shews for the salvation of his 
brothers, he discloses the very secret of his own damna- 
tion. For when he requests that Lazarus be sent from 
the dead to give them that more cogent warning which 
he deems necessary to convince them, he evidently implies 
that he had not been warned sufficiently himself. ^^0 
had I but had sufficient proof ! had but one risen from 
the dead to testify to me of the awful realities of the 
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world to come ! But since it boots not to regret the past, 
let me prevail upon thy mercy, if not upon thy justice, to 
give the survivors of my family those conclusive evidences, 
those requisites to full conviction that were denied to 
me ! "'* What is this, my brethren, but speaking out the 
unbelief which had swayed him all his life — that unbelief 
which, outwardly acquiescing in the truths of Revelation, 
never thoroughly embraces them in its inmost heart, nor 
ever therefore carries them into practice ? This^ brethren, 
this was the true cause of the rich mane's doom : this has 
been the cause of the doom of numbers who have carefully 
eschewed what they imagined were the rich man's vices ! 
It was not his being clothed in purple and fine linen and 
faring sumptuously every day that cast him down to hell : 
many have worn the sackcloth robe of true humility under 
all the external splendour of high station, and have fared 
sumptuously with innocence, because with temperance 
and thankfulness : it was not, as some have groundlessly 
supposed, his behaving with indifference or cruelty to the 
beggar at his gate : it was not his carrying to excess the 
pleasures of the table, as the translators of our Bible 
seem to have imagined, when in the summary of contents 
at the head of this chapter they called him the rich 
glutton : it was not these things in themselves, whether 
he had been guilty of them or not, that gave him over to 
the worm that dieth not and the fire that never shall be 
quenched. These things were but the symptoms of the 
disease that had rotted his soul within him : the outward 
and visible signs of the inward and spiritual apostasy 
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from God. It was the evil heart of unbeliefs against 
which the Apostle so earnestly warns professing Chris- 
tians, that had proved the ruin of this Jew: the evil 
heart of unbelief; which probably never had expressed 
itself so consciously before, though it had swayed in 
secret all his actions. For not one circumstance in 
the narrative would lead us to suppose that he was 
a professed disbeliever: while the occasion on which 
it was delivered requires that he should have been 
precisely the reverse : evidently a Jew, for he appeals to 
Abraham as his father, he doubtfess went on from birth 
to death in all the outward observance of every legal 
ordinance : and yet, though hearing Moses and the pro- 
phets read every Sabbath-day in the synagogue, and 
though never for one moment questioning their authority 
— for you observe that in his request to Abraham he 
merely questions their sufficiency, — though assenting 
therefore to every word of the Old Testament, he had 
never really and truly believed what is implied in the 
whole tenor of its revelations : that there was One who, 
though now he saw him not, he should see hereafter; 
One whom he was bound by every motive of duty, of 
reverence, and of gratitude, to love with all his heart 
and soul and strength ; One with reference to whom his 
every action should be planned, his every thought con- 
ceived ; One who, if he gave himself up to him, would 
be his everlasting portion, and in the splendour of whose 
discovered presence he should enjoy pleasures in com- 
parison with which all earthly gratifications fade into 
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utter insignificance: pleasures pure and endless as He 
who is their perennial fount ! All this he had read and 
heard and knew, as far as language could make him know 
these things: but all these things he had never really 
believed. For had he believed them he never would have 
come to that place of torment. And is not this precisely 
the case with numbers amongst ourselves ? Are there not 
thousands upon thousands amongst ourselves who with 
far greater advantages than this Jew possessed, are just 
as far from making a right use of their advantages as was 
this Jew ! Are there not thousands upon thousands who 
are just as deaf to Christ and his Apostles as was this 
Jew to Moses and the prophets? Are there not thou- 
sands upon thousands who, whether in the enjoyments of 
life or in its cares, whether in the purple and fine linen of 
the saloon or in the dust and drudgery of the office, the 
counting-house, or shop, contrive to be never at home to 
God ? who think that religion is very good in church on 
Sunday, but that it ought not to intrude into the business 
or amusements of the week; that the command which 
Scripture in every shape reiterates, " to seek/rs^ the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness — to put forth every 
eflbrt that they may enter in at the strait gate — to set 
their heart upon things above, and not on things of 
earth*" — was never meant to be literally and truly carried 
out by all: that the standard of practice set up in the 
Bible is far too high for the generality of men, and that 
God'^s mercy will therefore excuse them if they never 
even make one effort to attain unto it ? And what is this 
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but unbeliefs my brethren : unbelief, not the less ruinous 
because it is not confessed? Though do we not some- 
times hear it even confessed — aye, and that in language 
so similar to that of the rich man when in hell, that one won- 
ders the resemblance does not appal men when they see 
their own ideas so fearfully anticipated! ^' If all we read 
in the Bible and hear in church about heaven and hell 
were true, surely God would never have left the subject 
80 little urged home upon us : in matters of such vital 
consequence he would surely have made it impossible to 
doubt : how easily could not the Almighty have satisfied 
every mind by performing a miracle to convince each 
one : and if he does not choose to do this, how can he 
greatly blame us, much less damn us for continuing 
unsatisfied \ K^2i:^ with such a notion : God is far too 
just as well as too merciful to punish with such extreme 
severity so slight a fault."" Is not such language common 
in our day ? Is it not the secret thought of many a one 
who would shrink from clothing it in such definite 
expression ? Is it not acted on by numbers without their 
being themselves fully aware of their acting on it ? Yet 
what is it but the exclamation of the rich man when in 
hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, " Nay, father 
Abraham, but if one were sent unto them from the dead, 
they will repent ! "" And what other answer can we give 
except the answer given by Abraham : " If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets — if they hear not Christ 
and his Apostles — neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead !"' 
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And, harsh and unsatisfactory as this reply of Abra- 
ham'^s may seem, is it not literally borne out by actual 
facts ? Look at the very persons to warn whom was the 
primary object of this very parable — the Pharisees ; the 
money-loving, self-righteous Pharisees. They saw, not 
one, but hundreds of miracles performed before their very 
eyes, — did they then believe! They saw the lame walk, 
the blind receive sight, the lepers cleansed, the deaf hear, 
nay they saw the very thing which the rich man insinuates 
would be quite enough to convert the most careless, the 
most incredulous ; they saw the dead raised : did they 
then believe ? Nor will it at all avail to say that these 
miracles were not really performed: for whether they 
were really performed or not, they were believed to be 
performed by the whole body of the Jewish nation. For 
hundreds of years after our Saviour'^s times, their reality 
was never questioned by the Jews. Did they then believe 
in him whom they believed to have wrought these won- 
ders? No: at each fresh miracle they only demanded 
still some further miracle: nothing but a sign from 
heaven would satisfy that wicked and adulterous gene- 
ration, whose incredulity proceeded not from love of 
tinith but from love of vice : and had they obtained their 
presumptuous demand, the very compliance of the Saviour 
with what in their secret hearts they must have felt to 
be a dishonest obstinacy of prejudice would have dimi- 
nished instead of increasing their tendency to believe. 
And so when our Lord himself in his own person became 
the very sign which the rich man in this parable demands, 
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when He rose from the dead by his almighty power, those 
who had crucified him knowing him to be innocent, still 
refused to be persuaded to repent; and rather than 
confess that they had sinned, they actually bribed the 
guardians of his sepulchre to tell a lie, in order to quash 
the evidence of that most stupendous of all miracles to 
his divine commission. Verily we need no further evi- 
dence to the truth of Abraham'^s reply than the conduct 
of his descendants : not theory but fact declares, that 
" if men hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead ! **' 

Such virulent antipathy to the truth as that which 
called forth the solemn warning we have been to-day 
considering, is now indeed not often seen: but though 
not so openly displayed, perhaps because circumstances 
do not allow of its display, it nevertheless exists in germ; 
witness the calm tranquil indifference with which so many 
read their Bibles, and go to church Sunday after Sunday, 
and yet act with utter neglect of all the doctrines, of all 
the precepts taught in the Bible and enforced at church ! 
Like the rich Jew in the parable, who believed himself 
indeed to be a son of Abraham, but never recognised the 
obligations which that high privilege imposed upon him, 
these Christians now believe that they are members of 
Ohrist^s body, but recognise not the responsibilities which 
attach to that membership. They believe that Christ 
died that they might live — never question the fact at 
least — but they never come to him that He may give them 
life. They hear Him warning them against the lust of 
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the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life : and 
yet by these lusts they are completely ruled, and take 
pride in being proud. They hear Him telling them not to 
be conformed to this world, for that the friendship of this 
world is enmity to God, and yet there is nothing they so 
eagerly desire, as to be thoroughly " men of the world."** 
They hear Him warning them that for every idle word 
they utter they shall hereafter give account, much more 
for every vicious word and deed, and yet they run riot in 
the path of frivolity and dissipation. They hear Him 
declaring that he will doom to everlasting fire, not so 
much for sins done as for duties left undone: because 
they fed not the hungry, clothed not the naked, visited 
not the sick : and yet when do they shew that they be- 
lieve the words of Him whom they weekly profess to 
believe will come to be their Judge? Where are the 
hungry whom they feed, the naked whom they clothe, the 
sick they visit ? And while they go on from day to day 
and from year to year, loving the world and the things 
that are in the world with all their heart, and soul, and 
strength, enjoying themselves in the pleasures or wearing 
themselves out with the cares of this life, can they 
seriously imagine that they are " preparing to meet their 
God"? 

O ! if there be any such here — and is it uncharitable 
to suppose there may be some such in this great congre- 
gation ? — ^let me implore them to reflect, ere it be too late ! 
before the night cometh in which no man can work ! 
Life is rapidly ebbing away — the very moments in which 
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I am speaking are so much subtracted from its sum ! 
Now is the accepted time — now is the day of salvation ! 
Who shall say how soon that time may be no more — 
that day may end — ^and what if they should then awake 
to the consciousness that they are not saved — then when 
salvation is no longer possible ? Then too late will they 
recollect all the gracious offers of God's word, all its 
solemn warnings : then every text that speaks of sin and 
the Saviour, — of righteousness and of judgment, will 
bum itself into the despairing soul with the brand of 
vindictive justice : then will each reproof of conscience 
felt and disregarded here, each faithful admonition 
slighted here, become an avenging fury instinct with the 
horrible energy of eternal death : then will the voice of 
their insulted Saviour, now their inexorable Judge, pro- 
nounce on them that final and most awful doom : " De- 
part from me ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels ! "'* 

These, brethren, are truths, if there be any truth in 
Scripture ! let me then once more beseech you to 
" take heed to yourselves,"' Christians although you be by 
name and by profession, " lest in any of you there be an 
evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living Grod ! '' 
— that evil heart whose end this parable so fearfully 
depicts, — that evil heart which, refusing to listen to the 
still small voice of the Spirit in God's word, would be 
beyond the power of even miracle to change ! 



SERMON XII. 



THE SIN OF KORAH IN THE CHURCH. 

Numbers xvi. 10. 
" Seek ye the priesthood also f" 

" Whatever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning :"' and as this holds of all the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, in reference to which, as you are 
aware, it was originally said by Paul, so does it more 
particularly hold of that portion of those Scriptures on 
which is based the rest — the Law. The Law, contained 
in the five books of Moses, is the ultimate foundation of 
all God'^s subsequent revelations to our race. Accord- 
ingly we find one of the most elaborate and important 
writings of the New Testament almost entirely devoted 
to the elucidation of the Law in its bearings on the Gos- 
pel : and the care which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews takes to explain the various ritual of the Law, 
may give us some idea how important a right under- 
standing of it is to the right understanding of the Gospel. 
Conversely, we might easily infer that a misapprehension 
of various portions of the Law would tend to obscure 
men's notions of the Gospel: and experience amply 
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confirms this inference : it is a remarkable fact that almost 
the first errors which crept into the Christian Church, and 
certainly those which have most extensively maintained 
their ground, arose from not rightly understanding the 
Law, first in itself, and then in its relation to that of which 
it is the type and forerunner. Of this double misappre- 
hension, the history of which my text may be considered 
as the motto, affords a most remarkable example ; per- 
haps no portion of the Scriptures has been more exten- 
sively and mischievously misapplied. Let me then beg 
your attention whilst I endeavour to explain the sin of 
Korah in itself, and in its bearings upon Christianity. 

Probably it may have often struck you that the Law 
given by God to Moses for the conduct of his ancient 
covenant people, offers a most extraordinary contrast in 
the number and minuteness of its details, and in the 
extreme rigour with which each detail was severally 
enforced, to the simplicity of Christianity, as we find it at 
least set forth in the New Testament. And it is easy to 
see how the feeling of this contrast might tend to pro- 
duce, in the minds of Christians, an uneasy sense of 
something being wanting in the Gospel to make it, as 
they might imagine, more correspondent to its forerun- 
ner. But a very sufficient reason for this contrast can be 
assigned, which evinces at once the necessity of the com- 
plex and minute detail of the Law, and the exact corre- 
spondence with the Gospel which nothing but this very 
complexity and minuteness of detail enables it to exhibit. 
For just as in the case of some great building, the 
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pictures representing it give, ^ach of them, but a most 
imperfect idea of the whole, so that if a complete idea of 
it is to be conveyed to the minds of those who have never 
seen the building itself, it must be made up by a number 
of different pictures, all representing one and the same 
edifice indeed, but from different points, and therefore in 
different aspects; so the types and figures of the Law 
which were, so to speak, so many pictures of the Gospel, 
intended to convey an idea of it to the minds of devout 
and attentive worshippers, had to be multiplied, in order 
that the full notion of it, which could not be conveyed 
by each when singly taken, might be conveyed by them 
when all combined. And as each one of these types and 
figures gave some one particular aspect only of future and 
more perfect things, it was absolutely necessary that each 
of them should be prescribed with the greatest accuracy, 
since the slightest alteration in any one of them would 
completely alter the lesson it was intended to convey. 
Hence also, it was equally necessary to enforce the accu- 
rate observance of what had been accurately prescribed : 
since if it were not accurately observed, its being accu- 
rately prescribed would have been useless : and no rigour 
in the punishment of individual transgression can be 
deemed excessive, which was necessary to secure those 
important details from licentious alteration. These pre- 
liminary considerations may prepare us for an accurate 
scrutiny of the precise nature of that offence whose 
punishment is recorded in the 16th chapter of the Book 
of Numbers : and if we find that this offence touched 
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one of the most vital parts of the Jewish economy, a 
part prefiguring one of the very essentials of the Grospel, 
we shall be the less surprised at the tremendous severity 
with which it was punished, and the better prepared to 
expect a correspondingly tremendous future punishment 
of that offence which it prefigures. 

The most vital part of the whole Jewish economy 
was the sacrificial system^ by which the consciousness of 
sin was at once kept alive and pacified. Not merely was 
the covenant between God and his people originally rati- 
fied by the blood of a victim, not only were all the sacred 
vessels and holy places consecrated by the sprinkling on 
them of the vital fluid, but ^< almost all things were by 
the law purged with blood, and without shedding of blood 
is no remission."'* (Heb. ix. 22.) It is unnecessary to 
expatiate upon this subject, or to do more than hint to a 
Christian congregation the perpetual allusion made by all 
the different varieties of sacrifice to that Lamb of God 
slain, in the counsels of the Eternal, from the beginning 
of the world, who embodied in himself all the different 
efficacies which they only represented. For the adminis- 
tration of this system it was indispensable that an order 
of men should be appointed in order to officiate at 
these perpetually recurring sacrifices ; and probably with 
the view of securing the greatest possible regularity and 
exactness in the performance of these rites — ^a point 
of the utmost importance, these rites being intended 
visibly to set forth and teach certain momentous spiritual 
truths, — it pleased God to ordain that the priests on 
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whom it was incumbent to perform them, should consist 
exclusively of the members of a single family, in which 
the exact observance of the ritual prescribed might be an 
heir-loom handed down from father to son with an unde- 
viating accuracy hardly otherwise attainable. All the 
male descendants of Aaron, the first high-priest, were 
therefore constituted priests at once, by the mere fact of 
their descent : they were bom to the office, and had no 
option whether they would hold the priesthood or not 
when arrived at the proper years for holding it. But as 
the ceremonial of the law was extremely extensive, com- 
prising not merely the actual performance of continually 
recurring sacrifices, but an immense number of details 
requisite to the carrying out that whole system of sym- 
bolic worship, — as for instance, the taking down and 
putting up the tabernacle in the wilderness, the keeping 
of the vast edifice of the temple subsequently clean and 
orderly, and all the proceedings which necessarily pre- 
ceded and followed the mere act of slaying the victim 
and offering itself and its blood upon the altar, — it was 
absolutely necessary that the priests, who were originally 
only five in number, and who were soon still further 
reduced by the misconduct and death of two of them^ 
should have a numerous body of assistants. Accord- 
ingly, God selected the whole tribe from which the family 
of Aaron sprung, to be the servants and ministers of 
that family in holy things : the whole tribe of Levi was 
solemnly set apart, though with a lower ceremonial, to 

^ Nadab and Abihu. 

T 2 
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be the attendants of the sanctuary. I have called your 
attention to the order in which these appointments were 
severally made, because to a due understanding of the 
relation between the priests and the Levites, it is essen- 
tial to observe the order of their appointment, and to 
note the terms employed in making each appointment. 
Already, in the 28th chapter of the book of Exodus, 
we find the institution of the priesthood and the induc- 
tion of Aaron's family into that office, whilst of the 
service of the Levites we have nothing but an apparently 
anticipatory hint till we come to the book of Numbers : 
where at the end of the first chapter it is stated why the 
Levites are not numbered with the other tribes, as not 
being destined to share the land with them; whilst in 
the third chapter of the same book, at the sixth and 
following verses, we first find their solemn dedication to 
their office; the Lord there commanding Moses ^^to 
bring the tribe of Levi near and present them before 
Aaron the priest, that they may minister unto him. 
And they shall keep his charge and the charge of the 
whole congregation to do the service of the tabernacle. 
And thou shalt give the Levites wmto Aaron and to his 
sons; they are wholly given unto him,'''' And following 
out the spirit of this command, in the eighth chapter of 
this same book, in which the manner of consecrating 
the Levites is prescribed, at the nineteenth verse God 
says, " / have given the Levites as a gift to Aaron and to 
his sons from among the children of Israel, to do the 
service of the children of Israel, in the tabernacle of the 
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congregation.'*'* These passages evince that the priest- 
hood was not only first in dignity, but first in order of 
institution : and that the body of the Levites was only 
subsequently appointed for the purpose of performing 
those more menial functions which the priests could not 
perform, by reason of their deficient numbers, even had 
the performance of them been consistent with their 
dignity. So that the Levites were not merely inferior to 
the priests in rank and consequence, but were really and 
truly their servants, bound to wait upon their orders and 
to act on their directions, and having no independent 
ministry of their own at all. 

The known corruption of the human heart might 
almost have authorized us to expect that this selection of 
one particular family for an hereditary office of such ex- 
alted dignity, and this subsequent appointment of the 
whole tribe to which that family belonged to be the 
servants of that family, would create jealousy in the 
bosoms of those who found their brethren thus " pre- 
ferred before themselves.'''' Having been originally oh 
terms of perfect equality with the house of Aaron, the 
Levites would be naturally disposed rather to look to 
the degradation they were subjected to in respect of 
that house, than to the exaltation they had received as 
compared with the whole body of the people : they would 
be less inclined to rejoice in being selected for the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary, than to be indignant at being 
subjected to the orders of Aaron and his sons in the 
performance of that service. Accordingly we find, as it 
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is recorded in that chapter of the book of Numbers from 
which my text is taken, that Eorah, one of the heads of 
the Eohathites, the chief branch of the tribe of Levi, 
joined himself with some disaffected princes of the tribe of 
Eeuben, Dathan, Abiram, and On, and '' rose up before 
Moses, with certain of the children of Israel, two hundred 
and fifty princes of the assembly, famous in the congrega- 
tion, men of renown ; and they gathered themselves to- 
gether against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto 
them : Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congre- 
gation are holy, and the Lord is among them ; wherefore 
then lift ye up yourselves above the congregation of the 
Lord V Of the true meaning and real motive of this charge 
preferred against the lawgiver and his brother we are left 
in not the smallest doubt: the anl^er of Moses suffi- 
ciently indicates that, whilst it seemed to arise from a 
wish to assert the privileges of the people at large 
against what they represented as being the assumption 
of exclusive holiness on the part of Aaron and his 
family, it did in reality arise from the jealousy of the 
Levites against that family, on account of its being ad- 
vanced to a higher honour than themselves. For after 
indicating the manner in which the Lord would make 
known his pleasure on the subject of these pretensions of 
Korah and his followers, Moses proceeded to say unto 
Korah : " Hear, I pray you, ye sons of Levi : seemeth it 
but a small thing unto you, that the God of Israel hath 
separated you from the congregation of Israel to bring 
you near to himself to do the service of the tabernacle 
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of the Lord, and to stand before the congregation to 
minister unto them I And he hath brought thee near to 
him and all thy brethren the sons of Levi with thee ; and 
seek ye the priesthood also ? for which cause both thou and 
all thy company are gathered together against the Lord : 
and what is Aaron, that ye murmur against him V* These 
words, of which it is impossible to mistake the meaning, 
declare that the whole rebellion of Eorah and his fol- 
lowers originated in nothing else than the factious 
jealousy entertained by these Levites of the superior pre- 
rogatives attached to the priesthood, confined as was that 
oflSce to a single family. Not satisfied with the privileges 
and office of the Levites, they sought the priesthood also : 
this was the cause for which they were really and truly 
gathered together in rebellion against the Lord. How- 
ever they might pretend to assert the cause of the people 
at large against the priests, they were in reality only 
trying to elevate the Levites to the priesthood: it was 
the interests of their own tribe, not of all the congrega- 
tion, that they cared for. Proceeding with the narrative, 
we find that this view of the real object of Eorah and 
his immediate followers is completely borne out by the 
circumstance that a distinction is everywhere made be- 
tween two bodies of the rebels, those who acted with 
Eorah and those who acted with Dathan and Abiram : 
for we find that Dathan and Abiram were not present at 
the seditious remonstrance offered by Eorah, and at the 
rebuke administered to him and to his followers by 
Moses : the next verse going on to say that Moses sent 
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to call Dathaii and Abiram, which would have been 
unnecessary had they been present ; probably hoping that 
their minds would be more accessible to better sentiments 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the sanctuary which 
they all alike professed to venerate : but they said, " We 
will not come up:^"* and they then proceed to state the 
grounds of their discontent ; ^^ Is it a small thing that 
thou hast brought us out of a land that floweth with milk 
and honey to kill us in the wilderness, except thou make 
thyself altogether a prince over us I Moreover, thou hast 
not brought us into a land that floweth with milk and 
honey, or given us inheritance of fields and vineyards : 
wilt thou put out the eyes of these men ?" wilt thou, i e. 
deceive their senses into the belief that thou hast fulfilled 
thy promises ? " We will not come up/^ Here we have 
another ground of quarrel, not against Aaron, but against 
the lawgiver himself: this political, as the former was 
religious. As Eorah and his Levites charged Moses and 
Aaron with arrogating to themselves and their family a 
superior holiness, beyond what they might justly claim in 
common with all the people of the Lord, and with taking 
to themselves the priesthood on its score, the office of 
highest power and dignity : so did Dathan and Abiram, 
the Reubenites, charge Moses with the oflFence of deluding 
the people by false pretences of divine guidance and sup- 
port out of a land of abundance into a land of famine, for 
no other purpose than to satisfy the vile ambition of 
acquiring political ascendancy, and becoming a despotic 
prince« It is necessary carefully to discriminate between 
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the charges brought by the several leaders of the rebel- 
lion, because only thus can we obtain correct ideas of the 
objects with which they severally embarked in it. The 
object of Korah and his company was to tear the priest- 
hood from the exclusive possession of Aaron and his 
family, and to throw it open to all the Levites: the 
object of Dathan and Abiram was to degrade Moses 
from his position as temporary ruler of the people. 
Korah and his Levites were actuated by jealousy of 
Aaron and his sons: Dathan and his Reubenites by 
jealousy of Moses : the former by religious, the latter by 
civil animosity. And it is instructive to observe how in 
this case that obtains which we have seen so often re- 
peated since : how civil and religious insubordination go 
hand in hand, and join in unholy alliance against the 
Lord and his Anointed. 

Having thus elucidated the double nature and purpose 
of the rebellion excited by the chief family of the Levites 
and carried on by princes of the Reubenites, it cannot be 
necessary for me to pursue the history with equal minute- 
ness to its close. But I must observe that the same 
distinction is kept up throughout between the two sets 
of malcontents, who always appear separately, and are 
judged and punished separately. For while Dathan and 
Abiram, and all the rest that appertained unto Korah, — 
all the family of the latter, i. e. who seem to have quitted 
their usual place of encampment, and to have pitched 
their tents side by side with those of their brother rebels, — 
were swallowed up alive by the earth, which clave asunder 
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in one of those fearful convulsions, that of all physical 
phenomena give the most vivid idea of the absolute inse- 
curity of present things ; Korah himself, on the other hand, 
and the two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly whom 
he had seduced to join him in his sacrilegious aggression on 
the peculiar functions of the priesthood, were consumed by 
a fire that went out from the Lord as they were in the 
very act of usurping the priestly office by burning in- 
cense, which it pertained to the priests alone to do : and 
thus met their death by a punishment appropriate to their 
offence. It is with the crime of these last that I am 
more immediately concerned to-day: the crime of the 
Levites who, not content with the office and immunities 
of Levites, sought the priesthood also: and who are 
not without parallel in the Christian Church, since St 
Jude pronounces a woe on certain Christians, as having 
gone in the way of Cain, and run greedily after the error 
of Balaam for reward, and perished in the gainsaying of 
Korah. What that gainsaying was in the Jewish com- 
monwealth we have clearly seen; let us now examine 
what it is in the Christian Church. 

And in order to see this, we must accurately deter- 
mine what men, or orders of men in the Christian Church, 
correspond respectively to Aaron and his sons, the priests, 
on the one hand, and to Eorah and the Levites on the 
other. To determine this we have the assistance of tte 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; one of whose chief purposes is to 
shew that our blessed Lord stands in the same relation 
to the Christian Church in which Aaron stood to the 
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Jewish : '^ nol having taken this honour to himself, but 
being called of Gk)d to be an high-priest, as was Aaron r**' 
with this essential difiference however between his priest- 
hood and that of Aaron, that as he is immortal, so he 
holds a priesthood which cannot be terminated by death, 
like that of Aaron, but is '' a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedek:'" who being without recorded 
father and mother, and without recorded death, is the 
fit emblem of Him whose priesthood is underived from 
any human predecessor, unchangeable and everlasting. 
And as the sacrifices ofiered by Aaron and his sons the 
priests under the Law were nothing but imperfect repre- 
sentations of what had existed from the foundation of the 
world in the counsels of the Deity, and possessed no 
intrinsic efiicacy of their own ; so, as soon as that great 
sacrifice of which they were but emblems was actually 
accomplished on Mount Calvary, and the priest who 
offered up that sacrifice was fully revealed to mankind in 
this his priestly and sacrificial character, it became un- 
necessary to maintain the temporary and imperfect repre- 
sentation of that priest and sacrifice afforded by the 
Aaronic priesthood. And this leads to another specific 
and essential difference between the priesthood of Aaron 
and his sons, and the priesthood of our Lord; as the 
sacrifices which the former offered had no intrinsic effi- 
cacy to atone for sin, and were in fact merely emblems 
of that one effectual sacrifice which, as we are told in 
the same epistle, Christ offered once for all, without any 
need, i.e. of its being repeated, so they required being 
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continually renewed : each fresh offence demanded a fresh 
sacrifice applying to itself alone. Hence the necessity 
not merely of a constant order, but of a numerous body 
of priests, constantly to be offering up the multitude of 
sacrifices which were demanded by the provisions of the 
Law. But Christ having once for all, by the one sacri- 
fice of himself once offered, — for such is the drift of the 
reasoning throughout the ninth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, — Christ having by his one sacrifice of 
himself put away sin for ever, and perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified, is now gone into the presence 
of God, the true Holiest of all, with his own blood, there 
to remain pleading the merits of that blood on behalf of 
his faithful people, and applying it in the case of each 
himself until that time when He shall come forth again 
in all his Majesty to judge both quick and dead. His 
priesthood therefore is not merely perpetual, superseding 
the necessity of an hereditary or transmitted priesthood, 
such as that which Aaron transmitted to his eldest son, 
but it is all-sufficient, and therefore supersedes all neces- 
sity for any other priest : so that as there is but a single 
victim under the New Covenant, and that victim once 
offered, so also there can be in the nature of things but 
a single priest ; He, that is, who hath once for all offered 
up that victim. In these points, then, Christ's Priest- 
hood under the Gospel differs from that of Aaron and his 
sons under the Law ; in that it is the priesthood of one 
who is indeed "without beginning of days and end of 
life r^ the priesthood of one who is himself alone com- 
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petent to fulfil all the duties pertaining to the oflSce ; 
the priesthood therefore, finally, of one who has neither 
predecessors, nor successors, nor assistants in his priest- 
hood. It is therefore contrary to the whole tenor of this 
reasoning, and this reasoning is the reasoning not of 
man but of the Holy Spirit in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, to suppose that there is any parallel in the Chris- 
tian Church to the Jewish priesthood, except the sole 
and perpetual priesthood of our blessed Lord. As in 
Himself He unites the virtues which all the different 
Jewish sacrifices did but shadow forth, so is He in His 
own person the only Priest, as well as the only victim, 
of the New Covenant. 

After having thus settled on divine authority the 
Christian representative and antitype of the Jewish high- 
priest and his descendants, it is not difficult to determine 
what order of men in the Christian Church answer to the 
Levites. Recollecting that the Levites were of subse- 
quent institution to the priests among the Jews, and 
that they were appointed mainly to act as the servants 
of the priests, we find in both respects a most striking 
correspondence between them and the Christian ministry. 
Introduced subsequently to the institution of our great 
High-Priest, and introduced as he himself continually 
declares, to act as his servants under his directions and 
by his commission, the parallel between them and the 
Levites is exact in its chief points. Of the Christian 
ministry being subsequent in its appointment to the 
Priesthood of our blessed Lord, no reader of the Gospels 
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can for a moment doubt ; since we know that Christ was 
formally inducted into all his offices at the very moment 
of his public entrance on his ministry, though as yet not 
all these offices were fuUy called into public action. He 
was Priest and King, as well as Prophet, from the very 
day on which the Holy Ghost descended on him as He 
rose from the baptismal flood, " anointing him with the 
oil of gladness above his fellows,^' and on which the voice 
from the excellent glory proclaimed to the assembled 
multitude, '' This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.'^ It is impossible to mistake the allusion made 
in this proclamation to the prophetic words of the second 
Psalm, — " Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee ;" and when we recollect that these words of the 
Psalmist are quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
connexion with the institution of our Saviour to the 
priesthood, we see that his priesthood in its actual exis- 
tence, and not merely by anticipation, dates from his 
entrance on his public ministry. His priestly and his 
kingly functions existed equally with his prophetical 
functions from that very day, although the first was not 
fully manifested till he offered himself upon the Gross, 
and though the second will not be fully manifested till 
He return again in glory to judge the world, and to rule 
over the regenerated universe. This being premised, we 
see at once that the appointment of the Apostles and 
subsequent Christian ministers, stands in the same rela- 
tion of time to the appointment of Christ, in which the 
appointment of the Levites stood to the appointment of 
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Aaron and his sons. As the Levites were chosen and 
inducted into their office after Aaron was into his, so 
were the Apostles chosen and inducted into their office 
after Christ was into His. But not merely in order of 
appointment does the parallel hold good : it holds good 
also with regard to rank and dignity and office. As the 
Levites were inferior in rank and dignity and office to 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, so is the Christian 
ministry inferior in rank and dignity and office to Christ, 
our great and only Priest. This indeed, the good feel- 
ing of Christendom at large would hardly be disposed to 
question, one would think : and yet, there is a Christian 
Church which speaks of her highest minister as the vicar 
or substitute of Christ on earth, implying that for the 
present he is to be regarded with as much deference and 
respect as though he were the Son of God himself, whose 
person he is supposed to represent, and whose office he is 
supposed to minister. Nor am I digressing from the 
strict treatment of the subject now before me in thus 
noticing the pretensions of the Roman Pontiff: for these 
pretensions, which excite in our minds horror and dis- 
gust, are but the natural fruits of overlooking the fact 
that all Christian ministers under the New Dispensation 
stand in the same position with regard to Christ, in 
which the Levites under the Old stood with regard to 
Aaron and his sons. Nothing, indeed, could more accu- 
rately explain the relation between Christ and his minis- 
ters, than the relation between the Jewish priests and 
their ministers the Levites; and the very language of 
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the New Testament upon this subject seems often bor- 
rowed from the Old. For as the Levites were given— to 
use the words of the Lord to Moses — ^given to Aaron and 
his sons to be their servants or their slaves, to assist 
them in every lesser function of their office than the act 
of sacrificing ; so do the Apostles in the New Testament 
continually speak of themselves as the servants, or more 
properly the slaves, of Christ, acting by his orders and 
under his directions, and supplying his place in every 
lesser function of his office than the priestly. For, as 
St Paul declares, ^^ He gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ ;"' but none^ you observe, priests. This 
is the function which Christ in the very nature of things 
reserves to himself alone : the capacity in which He hath 
once for all oflFered the one all-sufficing sacrifice, and in 
which He now ever liveth making intercession for us ; and 
Christian ministers have no more right to arrogate to 
themselves the functions of the Christian priesthood, than 
Eorah and his Levites had to arrogate to themselves the 
functions of the Jewish priesthood. Here, then, the 
crime in the Christian Church corresponding to that 
which Eorah and his followers committed in the Jewish 
Church, flashes at once upon our minds : we see that it 
consists, not as is often stated, in the people taking to 
themselves the functions of the ministry, but in the Chrisr 
tian ministry impiously usurping the functions of Christ 
himself; and, not contented with their Master'^s having 
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separated them from the congregation of his people to 
bring them near unto himself, to do the service of his 
house and to stand before the congregation to minister to 
them, in their " seeking the Priesthood also.'"'' This is the 
gainsaying of Eorah, which the authority of inspiration 
declares should be repeated, even in the earliest ages of 
the Christian Church ; and which is significantly coupled 
by St Jude with the way of Cain, and with the running 
greedily after the error of Balaam for reward. And do 
we not find, my brethren, that wherever the sin of Korah 
is repeated, — and on how large a scale it is repeated in 
the Church of Eome who does not know ! — that there 
ensues the persecution and even the murder of those 
brethren who have a purer faith, and by that faith offer 
up a more acceptable sacrifice to God than that presented 
by these Christian Levites, who, intruding into the priestly 
office, pretend to offer up sacrifice for the quick and 
dead; careless, that by thus ^^ seeking the priesthood 
also,"" they are virtually stigmatizing Christ's once for all 
performed and all-sufficient sacrifice as not enough I Do 
we not find that wherever the sin of Korah is repeated, 
its perpetrators run greedily after the error of Balaam for 
reward, not being satisfied with the decent maintenance 
which Scripture entitles Christian ministers to claim, 
but making a traffic of their spiritual functions as did 
Balaam; and whilst pretending, like Balaam, the most 
scrupulous deference to the commands of God, yet ex- 
ceeding even Balaam in wickedness, inasmuch as they 
invent doctrines nowhere contained in God's revealed 
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will, for the purpose of turning them into money, and 
making godliness into gain ? And are we to suppose that 
the far-reaching glance of inspiration coupled these things 
together by accident, and that there is but an accidental 
connexion between the way of Cain, the error of Balaam, 
and the gainsaying of Eorah i between the spirit which 
persecutes and murders the brethren upon religious 
grounds, — for on such grounds did Gain murder his 
brother Abel, — the spirit which perverts religion to the 
purposes of filthy lucre, and last and worst of all, the 
spirit which, not satisfied with the legitimate functions 
of the Christian ministry, usurps the priesthood also ! 

But perhaps it will be objected that I am preaching 
what is at variance with the tenets of the very Church of 
which I am myself a Priest, in thus denouncing as the 
sin of Eorah the claim which some Christiaii ministers 
make to the priesthood. Does not the very title of your 
office condemn you at least in the judgment of your own 
Church ? I answer No : and I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity to explain a point which I think is very gene- 
rally misunderstood. The word Priest in the EngUsh 
tongue is derived from the Greek word Presbyter, which 
means an elder : and which is the only word used in the 
New Testament as the official title of the second order of 
the Christian Ministry^. This word, Presbyter, was in 
rapid utterance corrupted first into Prester^ in which 
transition state it occurs frequently in the Norman Eng- 
lish of the middle ages, and from that again it was 
1 Except, indeed, the word ima-Konos, 
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further shortened into Priest. Originally, therefore, the 
word priest meant the same thing only as the word pres- 
byter, of which it is merely an abbreviated form. But 
when the Scriptures were translated into English, it 
was found that there was no word to express the Greek 
word^ which denotes a sacrificing priest, such as were 
Aaron and his sons under the old, and such as is Christ 
alone under the new covenant. Being, then, without a 
word to designate the Greek term for a sacrificing priest, 
they unfortunately allowed themselves to use for it that 
word which properly means only a presbyter or elder : so 
that the word Priest is now used in two completely dif- 
ferent senses ; the one that which is proper to it, and in 
which it denotes a presbyter or elder, and the other that 
which is not proper to it, in which it denotes a sacrificing 
priest. Now the Services of our Church, in using this 
ambiguous term to designate the second order of the 
Christian Ministry, nowhere speak of that order amongst 
ourselves in such terms as would be requisite, supposing 
them to be sacrificing priests, but only in such terms as 
are suitable supposing them to be presbyters. Consult 
the form prescribed for the ordering of Priests : and you 
will find that the Epistles and the Gospels selected for 
that occasion, and to which the Bishop in his exhortation 
to the candidates appeals, as setting forth the dignity and 
importance of their office, make no mention whatever gf 
the rite of sacrifice ; the Epistle indeed containing the 
very passage to which I before directed your attention, as 
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enumerating a number of different offices in the Christian 
Church, and yet making no mention of a sacrificial office : 
the Gospels speaking, one of them of the abundance of 
the harvest and of the want of labourers therein, and the 
other of the pastoral office of Christ the Good Shepherd, 
in which, according to St Paul, he hath appointed the 
Christian Ministry his deputies, since ^^he hath given 
some pastors.'*'* And whereas, in the Romish Church, 
the very chief part of the ordination service is that in 
which the authority and power to offer sacrifices for the 
quick and dead is supposed to be conferred, the ordina- 
tion service of om* own Church contains not a single 
word which could be tortured into any, the most distant, 
allusion to the conferring of such power. And with this 
we shall find the language of the Prayer-Book every- 
where agree. Where there is a sacrificing priest, there 
must be an altar on which he may offer sacrifice : but the 
Prayer-Book recognises no altar in our churches. Not 
once throughout its whole compass is the word applied to 
that which in vulgar parlance goes by that name : the 
only terms by which the Prayer-Book speaks of it are 
the Lord''s Table, or the Holy Table. The language of 
our admirable Liturgy is everywhere consistent on this 
subject : it knows no sacrificing Priest in the Christian 
Church but Christ : no altar but the Cross. But the very 
guardedness with which it excludes all that might seem, 
however slightly and evidently undesignedly, to favour 
the blasphemous claims which Bome, following in the 
steps of '' the gainsaying of Korah,*" has set up, the very 
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carefulness with which the compilers of our Liturgy and 
Articles provided, as they doubtless thought, effectually, 
against the possibility of any such assumption in the 
Church which they reformed, does but render more de- 
testable the conduct of those in modern times who, in 
flagrant opposition not merely to the word of God, which 
all Christians profess to venerate, but to the very inter- 
pretation of that word supplied by the Articles and 
Liturgy to which they have put their own hands, renew 
the heretical pretensions of Eome in the bosom of our 
own beloved Church, and with a treachery which is only 
less shocking than its venality, attempt to subvert its 
doctrines whilst they enjoy its emoluments. Availing 
themselves of the unfortunate ambiguity of the word 
Priest, which alone gives even a shadow of reason to 
their pretence, and cannot impose on any one acquainted 
with the origin of that word, and with the Scriptures in 
that inspired original in which it is the bounden duty of 
every Christian minister to study them, these persons 
impose upon the ignorance or unreflectiveness of the un- 
stable and the weak: "they lead captive silly women 
laden with divers sins,"*" and men as silly, and far more 
culpable, because from their sex less liable to such 
seductions; and by high-sounding claims and a mystic 
phraseology, which is as different from the clearness and 
simplicity of the New Testament as darkness is from 
light, they delude them into respecting and reverencing 
them, not as pastors and teachers, the only light in which 
the New Testament recognises the ordinary Christian 
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ministry, but as sacrificing priests, endued with the 
powers which Christ alone possesses, and taking his place 
as intercessors for the people at the throne of grace. Bear 
with me if I seem to speak too strongly on this subject : 
it is because I am strongly convinced upon it : because I 
know that these pretensions are agreeable to the pride of 
the human heart, which is ever tempting men ^^ to think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to think,^ 
and which renders welcome any means of inducing others 
to entertain an exaggerated opinion of them likewise. 
And what more common and more deplorable than weak- 
ness trying to support itself by arrogance ? And though 
these arrogant pretensions have been more extensively 
disseminated in England than here, it is by no means 
unlikely that they may be set up in this country also : 
even here there are examples of hieratical assumption : 
and to be forewarned against the danger is to be fore- 
armed. True it is, that we in this country^ have a safe- 
guard which those in the sister isle do not possess : we 
have before us the original in all its naked deformity, of 
which these pretensions in our Church are but a miserable 
copy : and we see and know what Bomanism is too well 
to be in much danger — the great mass of us, at least, — 
of falling in love with its imitation ; but the same causes 
which, operating through the course of centuries, have 
produced the full-blown enormities of Eome, are at work 
amongst ourselves: the Christian ministry are everywhere 
tempted to " take too much upon them ;'' and not content 

^ Ireland. 
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\vith being ^^ separated from the congregation, with being 
brought near to the Lord to do the service of his house, 
and to stand before the congregation ministering unto 
them,*" are prompted, by the domineering spirit which has 
perhaps been throughout all ages their besetting sin, in 
various ways " to seek the priesthood also/' For every 
assumption of power unsanctioned by the letter and the 
spirit of the New Testament, every attempt to '* lord it 
over God's heritage,'' every claim to absolute and dicta- 
torial authority over the congregation, is a manifestation 
of the same spirit which impelled the rebellious sons of 
Levi, in days of old, under pretence of doing away with 
the monopoly of Aaron and his family, to encroach upon 
their office; and which in more recent times induced 
almost the whole body of Christ's ministers to repeat 
their offence, but in a far more guilty way, and with far 
more disastrous effect : since those, who in the Christian 
Church follow in the steps of the gainsaying of Korah, 
rise up, not as Eorah did, against a mere temporary and 
typical high-priest, but against the great High -Priest of 
our profession, Jesus Christ himself. And, assuredly, in 
days in which we have seen so gigantic an attempt to 
reintroduce all the worst corruptions of Eome amongst 
ourselves, in days when a great movement backwards has 
convulsed our Church in the sister country, — surely in 
such days it cannot be — can never be — superfluous to 
warn you against a danger which is coextensive with the 
corruption of the human heart : — the danger arising from 
the temptations that a corrupt heart urges in a thousand 
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ways upon the ministers of Christ, that not content \^ith 
their proper place and station in the Church as pastors 
and teachers, they should endeavour to make themselves 
lords paramount, and for the purpose of effecting this, 
should '^ seek the priesthood also/' 

I must not, however, disguise from you my strong 
conviction that the temptation to arrogate undue autho- 
rity, does not entirely arise in all cases from the natural 
desire of superiority ; and that Christian ministers are 
often instigated to sin the sin of Eorah, in aspiring to a 
higher dignity than appertains to them, by being refused by 
their people the consideration and support which is their 
due. The Christian ministry is ordained by Christ him- 
self to hold the same place in the Church now which the 
Levites did of old, and they have the same title to the 
support and respect of their people which the Levites 
had. " If we are to minister to you in spiritual things,"' 
— ^and how difficult and laborious that is, none can have 
the least idea, save those who know it by experience, — 
" is it a great thing that we should receive your carnal, 
things ?" Can you imagine that the minister of Christ 
should be able to discharge all the duties of his calling, — 
duties which, if at all adequately discharged, are most 
weighty and oppressive, — that he should give time and 
trouble to the meditation and laborious thought which 
are absolutely necessary, if he is really to feed the flock 
with sound instruction, and not merely to reiterate fami- 
liar commonplace ; that he should be instant in season and 
out of season, — if his mind be weighed down with anxiety 
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about his pecuniary necessities ! Can you expect that he 
shall have a mind stored with all the various learning 
which, in these days more than ever, is necessary to 
assert, explain, and defend the great doctrines of the 
Gospel against the innumerable subtle errors of which 
these times of universally diffused but superficial informa- 
tion are so extraordinarily fertile, unless you give him the 
means, without which it is impossible for him to supply 
himself with the bare materials of that almost universal 
knowledge which is now demanded of him ? And rightly 
demanded too ; for if even under the Old Covenant, in 
which ritual to a great extent took the place of preaching, 
— if even then it was said that " the priesfs hps should 
keep knowledge," how much more ought not the lips of 
pastors and teachers, the very words denoting whose 
office express the peculiar demand for knowledge made 
by its chief function — teaching ! 

Nor is the question one merely of support : it is one 
of respect and sympathy as well. Honour should be 
paid to whom honour is due : and the Christian minister 
cannot be useful unless he is influential, nor influential 
unless he is respected. And here I speak not of the 
respect which individual worth and manliness of character 
is certain to enforce, and which will never be paid to the 
man, as such, who is destitute of these quaUfications, but 
of respect for the office : that kind of respect which, 
being paid solely on grounds of Christian duty, may be at 
once the greatest encouragement to every right exertion, 
and the greatest check upon every undue assumption ; 
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that kind of respect without which, indeed, it is impos- 
sible for any man to " make full proof of his ministry.*" 
Imagine a young man, just inducted into the awful post 
of ambassador for Christ, each day discovering more and 
more the extent of his duties, and becoming more trem- 
blingly alive to his deficiencies, as he certainly wiU if he 
be really in earnest ; such a person may very easily be 
either discouraged utterly as to his own capacities for 
effecting good, or what is worse, he may be driven into 
an utter disbelief of the power of the Christian ministry 
in general to effect any good, by a hard unsympathizing 
tone and feeling on the part of the people over whom he 
is placed as their Pastor, but who take pains to shew 
that they " will not have this man'' set over them. And 
all this want of that sympathy, and respect, and support 
on the part of congregations which ministers may legiti- 
mately claim, are so many temptations to them to get, if 
possible, on some higher vantage ground than that on 
which their commission and the word of God have placed 
them, and " to seek the priesthood also :" and of their 
sin, great as it is, the people whose conduct hath tempted 
them to it are in no small degree the cause. BecoUect 
that ministers are not men of different natures, of worse 
passions than yourselves : that which they do amiss, you 
have no right to deem alien from yourselves: had you been 
tempted like them, you would, on the average, have fallen 
like them. Examine then yourselves, brethren, as to your 
own conduct towards the ministers of Christ, before you sit 
in judgment upon their faults : and whilst you sedulously 
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guard against their errors, be merciful to them that err : 
your own welfare is deeply concerned in the eflSciency of 
the Christian ministry: your own interests are insepa- 
rably bound up with theirs : it is for your own advantage 
that that ministry should be as pure, as able, as strongly 
supported, and as universally diffused as possible. For 
whatever be their errors, their faults, or their weak- 
nesses, they will reciprocally act unfavourably on your- 
selves. If the head be sick, the heart will be faint. If 
the means appointed by Christ himself for the instruction, 
for the guidance, for the comfort, for the edification of 
His people, be not adequate to these objects, yourselves 
will be the sufferers. Everything, therefore, done in the 
spirit of love and wisdom, to strengthen the hands and 
increase the legitimate influence of the Christian ministry, 
will have a direct tendency to benefit the Church of God 
at large : nor must we overlook the indirect benefit it will 
confer upon that Church, by removing from its ministers 
one of the very chiefest temptations to which they are 
exposed : the temptation which, arising in a great mea- 
sure from want of due respect on the part of the people 
for their legitimate and proper functions, would induce 
them to stretch their authority beyond its rightful bounds, 
and, not content with the ministry, to ^' seek the priest- 
hood also." 



THE END. 
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By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, Mathematical 
Master in the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

QUINTILIAN.-Quintilian, Book X. 

' With a literal Translation. 12mo. sewed, 2«. 6d. 

RAMSAY.— The Catecbiser's Manual; or, the Church Cate- 
chism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasters, 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

BEICHEL.— The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's University 
Assistant Preach^ in the Parish Church, Belfast ; and Chaplain to his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Crown 8vo. INMirlif Ready. 

THE RESTORATION OP BELIEF. 

Complete in One Volume, Crown 8vo. cloth, 8* 6d. 

CoNTEKTs. — Part I. Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modem Anta>- 
gonists. 2«. Qd. 

CovTENTs.— Part II. On the Supernatural Element contained in the Epistles, 
and its bearing on the argument. 2a, 6d. 

Contents.— Part III. The Miracles of the Gospels considered in their rela- 
tion to the principal features of the Christian Scheme. 3t, 

ROBINSON.— Missions urged upon the State on grounds 

both of Duty and Policy. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize in 
the year 1852. 3y C. K. ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

ROSE (Henry John).— An Exposition of the Artides of the 

Church of England. By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. late Fellow of St. 
John's College, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 

lJ*repmrimg, 
*«* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 

SALLUST.-SaUust. 

The Latin Text, with English Notes. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., 
late Felluw and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, &c., Author of a 
"History of Rome," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6#. 
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SELWYN.— The Work of Christ in the Worid. Fonr Sermons, 

preached before the University of Cambridge, on the four Sundays preceding 
the Advent of our Lord, 1854. By the Right Rev. GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, and formerly Fellovr of St. John's 
College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2«. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Time of the Refor- 
mation, adapted for the use of Students in the Universities and in Schools. 
By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. With Examination Questions. 2d Edition, 
Improved. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papery. , With especial reference to the ordinary 
Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the use of Schools. By BARNARD 

SMITH, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's College. Crown Svo. cloth, 4*. 6d. 
*♦* This has been published in accordance with very numerous requests from 
Schoolmasters and Inspectors of Schools. It comprises a complete reprint of the 
Arithmetic from Mr. Smith's larger work, with such alterations as were necessary 
in separating it from the Algebra ; with many additional Examples, and references 
throughout to the Decimal System of Coinage, 

SMITH.— Mechanics and Hydrostatics, in their Principles 

and Application : with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With a special reference to the 
Otdinary Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. [Preparing. 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Greatly improved and enlarged. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. A New and Cheaper (THE EIGliTfl) 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TAIT and STEELE.— A Treatise on Dynamics, with nume- 
rous Examples. By P. G. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, Fellow of 
St. Peter's College. [Preparing. 

This will be a new Edition of that part of Pratt's Mechanical Philosophy 
which treats of Dynamicsi with all the additions and improvements that 
seem needful. 

THEOCRITUS.— Theocritus. 

The Greek Text, with English notes, Critical and Explanatory, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. By E. H. PEROWNE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College. Crown Svo. [Nearlp^ Ready 
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Juft puUiilied :— 

CHURCH HISTORY : THE MIDDLE AGES. By CHARLES HARD- 
WICK. With Four Maps. Crovrn 8vo. cloth, price 10«. Gd. 

THE COMMON PRAYER: ITS HISTORY AND RATIONALE. By 
FRANCIS PHOCTER. Crown 8vt. cloth. 10«. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
B. F. WESTCOTT. Crown 8?o. cloth, 10#. 6<l. 

In the Press:— 

CHURCH HISTORY, THE REFORMATION. B7 CHARLES HARD- 
WICK. 

The foUowinf will shortly appear:— 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NOTES ON ISAIAH. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

i EPISTLES. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH HISTORY, THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

17th CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

THE THREE CREEDS. , 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 

*«* Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 

THRING.— 1. The Elements of Grammar taught in English, 

By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. late Fellow of King's College, Cainbrid«e, 
Head Master of the Royal Grammar School, Uppingham. Second 
Sdition. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2*, 

THRING.-2. The Child's Grammar. 

Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A New Edition. iSmo. limp cloth, U. 

THRUPF.— Psahns and Hymns for Public Worship. Selected 

and Edited by JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Barrington, 
late Fellow of Trinity College. 18mo. cloth, 2*. Second paper in limp 
cloth, U. 4d. 

THRUPP.— Antient Jerusalem: a New Investigation into the 

History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. Designed 
to illustrate the records of Scripture, and including Remarks on several of the 
Prophecies, and especially on the Prophetical Temple of Ezekiel. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Baxrington, 
Cambridge, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. cloth, 15«. 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on the Differential Calculus ; and 

the Elements of the Integral Calculus. With numerous Examples. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A., FeUow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, I0«. 6d. , 
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TODHUNT£R.-~A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with 

numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 



TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Plane Coordinate Geometry. 

With numerous Examples. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 

[Nearly ready, 

TODHUNTEB.~A Treatise on Algebra, for the Use of 

Students in the Universities, and of the Higher Classes in Schools. 

{Preparing. 

Alto iy the eame Author, 

An Elementary Work on the same subject, for the use of 

Beginners. 

TRENCK—Synonyms of the New Testament 

By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Vicar of Itchenstoke. Hants, 
Professor of Divinity, King's College, London, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, bs. 

TRENCH.— Hulsean Lectures for 1845—46. Third Edition. 

Contents. I.— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Man. 2.— Christ the Desire of all Nations ; or the Unconscious Pro- 
phecies of Heathendom. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

For VERIFYING DATES. 

A perpetual Almanac for determining Dates past, preset, and future; with 
a Lunar Kalendar and Tables of the more important Periods, ^ras. Festivals, 
and Anniversaries. Price td. 

«»* This is so printed, that if the margin be cut off it may be carried in a 
pocket-book. 

WESTCOTT.—A general View of the History of the Canon of 

the New Testament during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOBS 
WESTCOTT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Master of Harrow SchooL Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6 J. 

WESTCOTT.— An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ; 

Including a new and improved Edition of " The Elements of the Gospel 
Harmony." With a Catena on Inspiration, from the Writings of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Shortly, 

*«* These two books are part of a series of Theological Manuals which are now in 
, progress. 
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WESTCOTT.— An Introduction to the Study of the Canonical 

Epistles; including an attempt to determine their separate purposes and 
mutual relations. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., late FeUour of 
Trinity College, Assistant Master in Harrow School. [Shortly, 

*«* This book is part of a series of Theological Manuals which are now in progress. 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M. A., Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. bds. 9«. M. 

WRIGHT.— Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodorus and Thucy- 
dides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the use of 
Schools. By J. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head- 
Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 3«. &d. 

*«* This book is already in use in Rugby and other Schools. 
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